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Advertifement. 




Few copies of this hooK, tho not 
originally intended to be publijh- 
ed, -were printed off in the year 
i7i2. hut, it being transcribed 
for the prefs hafiily, and correfl- 
ed under great difadvantages, many errata and i 
miflakes got into it, which could not all be pre- 
sently obferved, With a great part of them 
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Advertifement. 

therefore ftiU remaining four or five of the co- 
pies were afterwards given away ; and fome 
more, taken from the printing-hotfe, faffed through 
hands unknown to the author^ and he fuppofes 
were fold privately. There has, befide, been 
fome talk of a piratical defign upon it : and if 
that fhould take effeff, both it and he might 
fuffer extremely. For thefe reafons he has 
thought fit to reprint it himfelf more correBly, 
with fome fmall alterations * (jn things not ef 
fential to the main defign) and fome additions. 
Tho he cannot but be apprehenfive, that fiiU 
there may be many things, which have efcaped 
his eye, or his attention, 

' Some more of the fame kind were made by tbc author a few days before his 
death, which arc infertcd in this imprcilion. 
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The Religion of Nature delineated. 



To ^. F. Efq; 



[WAS much furprife3, SIR^ when (fome time ago ) you 
fo imponunately defired nrf ihoagks upon thefe queftions, 

I. // thtre rudhf anj fiich thing as natural rJigion, freftrij 
I mi truly fo caUtd f 

\\* If there ii, what is it ? 

I [I. Haw nun a man ^"^fy himfiif, J» as te be idie to judge^ 
for himfilf, of the other rcHgieta profeji in the world; to fettie 
hit tnim ^mnt im di/putatk marten ; and then to enjaj trautjHillitj of miadt neither ai- 
JtmrbiHg others, nor iting diflitrhed at what f^ei among them i' 

Widivhat viev you did this; whether in expedation of fome little degree of 
AtiiiaAieo j or merely to try my abilities; or < which I rather thinli > out of kind- 
^ ■ B ads 
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nefs CO amufe me at a tlm?, when I wanted fomething to divert melancholy reSexw 

ons, I fliall not venture to guefs. I (haU only fay, thar could I have forefeen in due 

. time> that fuch a task was to be impofed upon me> I might have been better pie- 

' ^ed for it. I might have marked what was fuitable to my purpofe in thofe books^ 

which I have red, but (hall fcarce ever return to read any more : many more I 

might have red too, which, not wantng them for my own convidion, I have 

a^lefted, and now have neither leifure nor patience to perufe i I might have noted 

what the various occurrences and cafes, that lu^pm in life, fuggefted : and, in ge-^ 

^ aeral, I might have placed more of my time on fuch parts of learning, as wouki 

kave been direfUy ferviceable to me on the prefent occaiion. 

However, as I have not fpeott my days without thinkgig and refleding ferioufly 
within my felf upon the articles and duties of nMt$rd reUgum^ and they are my^ 
tho$tghts which you require, I have attempted> by recolleding old meditations, W 
confulting a few fcatterd papers, in which I had formerly for my own ufe fet down 
fbme of them ("briefly, and almoft folecifiically ), to give an anfwer to the two firjt 
•f your queftions, together: tho I muft own, not without trouble in adjufting 
and comparing loofe fentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the chaos inta 
the fhape of fomething like a fyftem. 

Notwithftanding what I have faid, in a treatife of nattird reltgiofh a fubjed (b 
beaten and exhaufted in all its parts> by all degrees of writers, in which fo many 
notions will inevitably occur that are no one*s propvrty> and fo many things require 
to be proved, which can fcarce be proved by any other but the old arguments ( or 
not fo well ), you mud not expert to find ffmch that is new* Yet fiwething perhaps 
you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, concerning the nature 
of f9foral good ami evUy and is the prevailing thought that runs through them all> 
I never met with any where. And even as to thofe matters, in which I have been 
prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common> you have them> not as I 
took them from any body, but as they ufed to appear to me in my walks and fo- 
Ktudes. So that they are indeed mj thottghts fuch as have been bttg mme, which 
I fend you ; without any regard to what others have, or have not faid : as I per- 
fuade my felf you will eafily perceive. It is not hard to difcemy whether a work 
of this kind be all of a piece ; and to diftinguifh the genuine hand of an author 
firom the falfe wares and patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it wouU be 
madnefs in a man to go our of his right way, only becaufe it has been frequented 
by others, or p:rhaps is the high road. 

Senfible how unfiniQied this performance is, I call it onty a Dtlinemkw^ or rude 
draught.. Where I am defedive> or trip> I hope you will ocufc a friend> who hat 

now 
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tiow paflcd the threihold of old age; and is» upon that and other accountsi not able 
to bear much Rudy or application. And thus I commit to your candor what 
follows : which» for the dike of order and perfpicuityf I have divided into fi£ih 
^Sf and frofofaiom. ^ 

S E c T. I. Of {jMord Good and EviL 

TH E foundation of religion lies in t\M difference between the afts of men^' 
which diftinguilhes them into good^ evil, indifferent. For if there is fuch a 
difference, there muft b^ rel-gion ; & contra. Upon this account it is that fuch a 
long and laborious inquiry hath b:en made after fome general iJen \ or fome rHh\ 
by comparing the afbrefaid ads with which it might appear, to which kind they r6* 
fpeftively belongs. And tho men have not yet agr^ upon any one, ytt one 
certairiy there muft be ^. That, which I am going to prc^)ofe, has always feemd 
to me not only evidently true, but withal fo obvious and plain, that perhaps for this 
very reafon it hath not merited the notice of authors : and the u(e and application 
of it is fo eafy, that if things are but fairly permitted to fpcak for them'Hves their" 
own natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be found themfilves to 
proclaim their own re&itude or obliquity ; that iSf whether they are difagreeable to 
it, or not. I ftiall endeavour by d^es to explain my meaning. 

I. That oEij wbkh mitf be denominated nmraUj good or evilj mttfl be the aSl of a' 
ieing coffJbU cf d^ingntjbbtg^ choofmg^ and ailing for hstnfelf^ : or more briefly, of dm 
inteUigem and free agent. Becaufe in proper fpeaking no aft at all can b: afcribed 
io that, which is aot indued with thefe capacities. For that, which cannot 6i* 

* So, mVUto, Soeratis requiret of Inthyfhn not if ri i J^« M*iin r ir»»iSf wrwr »»^' c^uf up A 
J*/^y i ;r«f|« rtc irM ertA ir<» »rA. ' Andagitn» reiprltp r^tm f/n kvr» hhifyfiniif 'iJ^f t(^ srolf «rfv« 

•Viw ufxi, t Jl' 'if fjim TeniT99, fim ^S. Ptfci €xetnp\siT ttcne/lk Luc. ^ ^Oth t$ y Ut^^op, tucwn ?jc«« 
^v fMi6m. Enrif. Atlfit H^gula, peecMtis qud pagnas irrogtt duiuas, fays Horace, ^fow by the fame rule, 
by which punifhments are juftiy proportiond, crimes mud be diflinguiilid among themlclve.* ; and there- 
fore much more, crimes from iKxrimes, 'and crimei from good anions. So that it is at bottom a rule 
which can do this, that is required. ^ formula tfudameenfiituendM tjt: qnam fi fequemur in eomfa" 
ratiMe rerumy ab offkio nunquAm nademus, Cic. * nil? ciw n urUfMifitt tu»t j^ urlv^ii» r^icw/^ 
fuuiralx c* «y|^«ri<$ ; tfa if [ jMtf#» r»5 ] Arrian. • U6i virtus, fi nihil fitum eft in iffis nobis ^ Cic. 

Mii3mm n-iinn nioy «in— nmo yri? loyy micn> 7\)r\ .d» niina cha Job mun Mdm. 

^Tnsi «^^ niunn. jnnhh.^. 

I B ft fiingmilii 
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flinguiib) cannot choofc : and that> which has not the opportunity^ or liberty of 
choofing for itfelf, and ading accordingly, from an internal principle, ads, if it ads 
at all, und.r a neceflity incumbent nb extra. But that, whkh ads thu5> is in rea« 
lity only an mfhrnment in the hand of fomething which impofes the neceflity ; and 
cannot properly be faid to aSy but to be a£lcd. The ad mud be the ad of an agent : 
therefore not of his inftrument* 

A being under the above-mentioned inabilities is, as to the morality of its a As, ia 
the flate of inert and paflive matter, and can be but a machim : to which no language 
Oj* phibfophy ever afcrib.4 »3>f or nmeu 

11. Thoje fref^ms. are trmy 7i/hieh exfrefi things as $hej are : ery trtstb-is the confer* 
mttj of thofi 7iw4s eirjifns^ bj which things are exprefi^ to the things themfihe^ Pefin* 

IIL A trssc frofofkim maj be denied^ or things maj be denied to be what they are^ By 
deeds> as well as. bj exfrejs words or another frofofition. Ic is certain there is a meaning 
in many ads and geihires. Every body underflands weeping S laughing, (hrugs«. 
frowns, &c. thefe are a (brt of univecTal language. Applications are many times made 
ipd a kind of dialogue maintaind only by cafts of the eye and motions of the adja* 
cent mufcles \ And we read of £:et that fpeak ^; of a philofopher, who anjwerd 
m argument by only getting up and walking/' ; and of one who pretended to exfrefi 
the iaime fentence as many ways by gefticulation, as even Gcero himlelf could by all 
his cofia of words and eloc^uence ^ But thefe inftanccs do not com: up to my 
meaning. There are many ads of other kinds, fuch as confiitute the charader of 
a man's condud in life» which have in naetsre^ and would be taken by any indi£fe^ 
rent judge to have a Jignificationj and to imply Jime fropofition» as plainly to be under- 
ilood as if it was declared in words ; and therefore if what fuch ads declare to bey. 
as not, they mud contradUl trttth^ as much as any falfe propo&ion or aflertion can. 

If a body of fbklierSj feeing another body approachf ihould fire iipon tbem> 
wouki not this adion declare that they were eaemies ; and if they were not enemies^, 
woukl not this military lat^ge dcdare what was /!ij^/^ No> perhaps k may belaid; 
this an only be call:d a miftake> like that which happend to the .jtibemans in the 

• LMoymd fmUna vocis habifa.O^. ^ OcuU, fapirdHa^from, vultm denitpte tetm, qui firmo ^n/. 
dMm tAcltns mtntif eft, &c. Cic. Nntm fyfiifqiti loquuntur. Ov. ^ mBio qusfi fcrmo eerfaris. Cic..£c 
iim. pair. c >^>JI'13 bblO pM UPM* Pmv. ^ Tit »«rk 'i^ tutirwi xiyn rufwSf, ^dcurirnrt, 

Stxr Emp. So MefteJemus reproved luxury by eating only olives. Vi^g^L* And others are mentiood 
by rbttonh, who did «RdC^ fimis A fi^^^tm. « MMcrot^ 

ttudt 
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attack of EpipoU S or to the Oarthagimam in their laft incampment agamft yfgatbockr 
m j^rka \ Suppofe then» inftead of this firings fame officer to have fidi they 
were enemies, when indeed Aey were friends : would not that fentence affirming 
them to be enemtes^ be falfe, notwithftanding he who fpoke it was miftaken \ The 
truth Of falfltood of this affirmation doth not depend upon the affirmer*s knowledge 
or ignorance : beaufe there is a certwt fenfe affixt to the words, which muft either 
agree or difagree to that, concerning which the affirmation is made. The thing is 
the very fame ftilJ, if into the place of wwds be fubftituted dSions^. The falute 
here was in nmmt the falute of an enemy, but (hould have been the falute of z 
friend: therefore it implied' a falfity. Any ffdimw would have undcrftood this a* 
dion as I do ; for a declaration, that the other were en.mies. Now what is to be 
underfiood* has a meaning r and what has a meanii^, may be cither tme or fdfiz 
which is as much as can b? (aid of any verbal fentence. 

When P^jilim Leim folicited to have G^^^ profcribed, and that he might find him 
out and be his executioner S would not his carrmgt have fufficiently fignified 10 zny 
one> who was ignorant of the cafe, that Tttfy either was fbme very bad man, and 
deferved capital punifhment; or had fome way grievoufly injured this man;, or ac 
leaft had not faved his Uf.', nor had as much reafon to exped his fervice and good 
offices upon occafion, as he ever had to expeA TuUfs ? And all thefe things b^ing 
falfe, were not his behaviour and aftions exfrejjhe of that which was £i'/e, or con^ 
trudi^wHs to truth t It is certain he aBed as if thofe things had been truf , which 
were not tru?, and as if thofe had not been true which were true ( in this confilled 
the fiiuk of his ingratitude ) ; and if he in words hzd fiid they were true or not trur> 
he had done no more than taU(^as if they were (b : why then (hould not to 4S as if 
they were true or not true, when they were otherwife^ contradict truth as much as 
to jfiy they were fo, when they were not fo * i 

A pertinacious ohjellar may perhaps flill fey, it is the bufinefs of foldiers to defemt 
themfelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity per- 
mits; and fdf-prefervation requires all men not only barely to defend themfelves a 
gainfl s^greffors, but many times alfo to froficme fact, and only fuch, as are wicked 
and dangerous : therefore it is tuuurd to conclude^ that they are enemies againfl 
whom we fee foldiers defending themfelves, and thofe m:n wicked and dangerous^ 
whom we fee profecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that thofe ads of defending 
and profecuting ffCiJ^^ or fignify fo much :> but conjedures are rai(ed upon the c<mu-^ 

• where we find ^^5 « ^^•t\, ^wtxim^ it^irtuih^ X^^ iAijA«i« fA#or|ic(. ThucyL «> Ti« 
*i>M^t» ^X^ta 7F?^» £Hrif, ^ffffi inttrft, MMtism, 49 vidtmth Cic* 
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mm fenfi^ which mankind has of f uch proceedings, jlnf. If it be um$trid to con* 
<lude any thing from them, do they not muftrallj convey the notice of fom^thing to 
be concluded \ And what is conveying the notice of any thing but nfttijjmg or (igni-^ 
fying that thing \ And then again, if this fignification is mtmral and founded in the 
mammon principles and fenfe of mankind, is not this more than to have a meaning 
which refults only from the ufe of (omt fortkHlar place or country, as that of lan- 
guage doth ! 

If ji ihould enter into a compaft with Bj by which he fromifei and ingages never 
to do fome certain thing, and after this he does that thing : in this cafe it muft be 
l^ranted, that his aft interferes with his promife, and is cantrarj to it. Now it can- 
not interfere with his promife, bat it muft alfo interfere with the truth of that fro^ 
fcfittm^ which fays th:re was fuch a promife made, or that there is fuch a compad 
fublifting. If this propofition be true, A m^ fuch 4 certmn agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, A never nuuU ^ agreement with B. Why ? Becaufe the 
truth of this latter is imonfifient with the agreement aflerted in the former. The for- 
mality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a denial, is this incot0ence. If 
then the behaviour of ^ be inconjiflent with the agreement mentiond in the former 
propofition, that propofition is as much denied by A's behavioHr^ as it can be by the 
ktter, or any other frofojhim. Or thus, If one propofition imports or contains that 
which is contrary to what is contained in another, it is faid to centradiS this othen 
dnd denies the (xiftcnce of what is contaiiKl in it. Juft fo if one aft imports that 
which is contrary to the import of another, it contradiSs this other, and denies its eX'- 
ijlence. In a word, if ^by his aftions denies the ingagements, to which he hathi 
fubjefted himfelf, his aftions deny them ; juft as we fay, Ptolomy by his writings de« 
nies the motion of the earth, or his writings deny it *. 

When the queftion was asked, fFhofe /beep are thefi f the anfwer was, t/£gon*s : 
for he committed them to my care^ (he ufes and difpofes of them as his). By this 
aft Damatas und.rftood them to be his; and if they had mt been his, but u^hon* 
das*s or Melibdfis'Si tyfgonj by an ati very intelligible to Damatas, had expreffcd what 
was not true. What is faid here is the ftronger, becaufe he, who has the 11^ and d$/^ 
fofal of any thing, has all that he can have of it ; and v. v. he who has the all (or 
property^ of any thing, muft have all the mfi and diffofdoU it. So that a man 
cannot more fully proclaim any thing to be h'ts^ than by stjmg it, c^r. But of this 
ibmething more hereafter. 



• 'KiAiK rc» mfi(!^w ^it/i ll>,irm^ mfmH^ ^^A* nAiirw*. »A. Uttt. .* Virg* 8c Theocr. 
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In tKe yin^ijb hiftory we read, that when AbimekkJ^yf Ifaac fportlng • with Ks^ 
hk^9 and taking conjugal llb:rtics ^ he prefently kn:w her to be Ifaac's wif^j and 
if (he had not been his wife» the cafe had bxn as in the preceding inftance. If it 
be objeSledj that (he might have been his miftrefs or a harlot ; I anfwery that fo (he 
might have been, tho Ifiac had tokl him by vwJs that (he was his wife. And it is 
(iifficient for my purpofe, arid to make ads capable of contradiding truth, if they 
may be allowd to ex/refs things as ploptly ami dcterminatelj as words can. Certainly 
jAimekk^ gave greater credit to that information which pafTed through his eye, thaa 
to that which he received by the ear <^ ; and to what Ifaac did> than to what he 
pid. For Ifaac had told him, that (he was not his wife, but his filler ^. 

A certain author t writes to this purpofe, << If a foldier, who had taken the oath to- 
^ Capar, (hould run over to the en:my, and fcrve him againft Cafatj and after that 
<< be taken ; would he not be puni(hed as a deferter, and a perjured villain f And if 
^ he (hould plead for himfelf, that he never denied Cafar ; would it not be anfwerd^. 
<^ ThaS with his tongtu he did not dnq himj bttt with his aElions (ox by fafis) hedidV\ 
And in another phce> ^< Let us, fajs he^ fuppofe (bme tyrant command a Chriftian' 
^ to bum . incenfe to Jnfitery without adding any thing of a verbal abnegation o(« 
^ Chrifl : if the Chriftian (hould do this, would it not be manifeft to all, that tj- 
^ that very aS he denied him> ; ^ ( and I may add, confequently denied tho(e fropo^ 
Jkions which aflSrm him to be the Cbrifiy a teacher of true religion, and the like ^)\ 
When a man lives> as if he had the eilate which he has not, or was in other re* 
gards ( all fairly aft up/ what he is not^ what judgment is to be pafTed upon him t 
Doth not his whole condud breath untruth i May we not lay ( if the propriety of 
language permits )> that he Itvei a lyei? 

In common fpeech we (ay fome adions are infigmfkantj which would not be fenfe^ 
if there were not fome that are /gmficant^ that have a tendency and meaning. And 
this is as much as caa be (aid of articulate founds> that they are either Jignificam. oc 
u^lff^am \ 

• intOD VtrDUTD. M^'- ^ Only pn^m piWJ pjy according to Alfljek. « ^Qra^rvCx^u 
mt^ttwiTiv in{tL §ixifoTsf» i^6ePifjt,w. Herod' * That inftancc of MtntUus and his gMC^Alexandert 
in jfrrian^ might be fubjoind to this. ZirU i«^»« «J^ ^iXop^crufS^vq «a^i}A«$, ^w^je-w irrf Aiyo^Ii iK 
umi ^iXu^ iturii. « De Dnph mart, ' Something like this is that in one of Greg. Nsz .'s orations. 
When fome Chridians, who had been infnarcd by ytdtMn, asked, t«? X#«r«i' HfftifAtCx j they were anfwcrd 

A««, ig ^«iM( w^% ufxfyixb^i ^ itvrii, as Bi^pl ipcaks : and ihcrcfbrc greater things mull do it more, 
i As that B?uT^^ af. Dhg. LJn v. Znu 
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It may hot be improperly obfervcd by the way, that the figwpc^icj here atcributed 
to m:ns ads, proceeds not always from nature, but (bmetim:s from cuftom and agree- 
ment among people S as that of words aad (bunds moftly doth. Ads of the latter 
kind may in different times and places have difTerent, or even contrary Significations^ 
The generality of Chrifiians^ when they pray, take off their hats : the Jewsj when 
tliey pray ^ or fay any of their Berakgih^ put them on. The fame thing which a« 
mong Chriftians denotes reverence, imports irreverence among the Jews. The rea- 
fon is, b^caufe covering the head with aliat ( if it has no influence upon one*s health) 
is in itfelf an ifuliffertfU thing, and people by ufage or confent may nuike it interpre- 
table either way. Such a&s feem to be adopted into thehr language, and may b: reck* 
ond part of it« But ads of the former kind, fuch as I chiefly here intend have an 
$puilter^le fignlfication, and can by no agreement or force ever be made to (xpre($ 
the contrary to it. t/£gans treating the flock, and difpofing of it as if it was his, 
can by no torture be brought to fignify, that it wds 9tot his* From whence it ap« 
]>ears, that^^i exprels more ftrongly, even than vmrJi themfelvcs ^; or to contradict 
any propofition by h&s is a fuOer and more effedual contradidion, than can pofli- 
biy be made by words only ^. Tf^Js are biit arbitrary figm « of our ideas, or indica- 
tions of our thoughts ( that word, which in one knguage denotes poverty f, in an* 
other denotes riches s ) : but fa£ls may be taken as the efifeds of them, or rather as 
tht tbottjghts themfehes froditced into 4^; as the very conceptions of the m.nd brought 

utroi, b — ninio w»i3—nbDrQ main \ib i^i^Bnon. Maim. (^ mi fmf t ^,^ 

i/AtsXcyicrip ui^iftUt tw^ ^ \fyti it^^ . ^f'ft' ad Tif» And rt ifv*«4 ifwuSJ Si^y xjsrt^ t» ukw c# irifM^it . Chryft 
^ A«y«4 ipqr riwi. Plut. Kti Ifquifor iffa : qiu ftmfir val$t plstrimam. Cic. ^aj vfrha mmiUm, en n 
fMSsvuliMm r Id. A^rit y3««( rk r^Yfi»uU, itJw t j ^^wj truf^u^, Baf « This we know. For they arc dif- 
fiamt todifrcrcnt nations > we coin thciti, as wcpkafc, fjrt, 4>«iWr«w iffiMvn M «Vw. i«^* irM yigfQ 
n^ubCtAMT. Arifi. And tho tU$o ieems to be of another mind, yet when Oatylus lays 'Opofi,tilci c^^irftt 
Juxi iKUff rin oVr«;v ^uW inpv*mk», it is much to be qucftiond whether any thing more be meant tinn this» 
that ibme names of things are more natural or proper than others. For he fjys, that this re^itude of names 
is thrfame yg ''eak^o-i t ^ttfZu^u^\ that it is [only] fuch as is fufficient ^iaSv Im ixtcff iVi rm oirmi 
fuch as may render them kmtu tc t'u'pxlef •^•i«—r6M; »p«y/tA«rii', &c. That lefijum ^ ftfiivum mr^a- 
mintum, which P. Ni^ittms, Mf. A- CelL makes ufc of to fhcw, cur vuttri pojjtnt vtrba ijft nrnturaliM magis 
tpism arhitrana, dcfcrvcs only to be laughd at. ' U/H HeSr- ^ \in"> ArsS, So AS. Ezj'a 

obicrves thatTI^M in HeS. is to will, in Arak to nill ( tho* in Arak the word is written ^D&i): and 
in another place, that the fMrm word even in the fmrni language fbmetimcs fignifies obHI ^DH. a thing 
and its contrary. And every one knows, that the greater part of our words have different ienics and 
ufct. vyy in Arabic, according to Qintim and GtUas, has 70 or 8oj and fome ( two at lead ) cootrar y 
the one to the other. 

forth 
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forth, and grown to maturity ; and therefore as the moft natural and cxprefs repre- 
sentations of them. And, bcfide this> they bear certain refpc£ls to things, which a^ 
not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratws are in mathematics. 
For the fafts and the things they refpeft are JHJi what they arcj as much as any two 
given quantities are i and therefore the refpefts interceding between thofe muft be as 
fixtj as the ratio is which one of thefe bears to the other : that is> they muft remain 
the fame, and always fpeak the fame language* till things ceafe to be what they are. 

I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim. That whoever aSIs as if things were 
fiy or mt fij doth by his aUs declare, that they are fij or mtfi ; zs plainly as he could 
by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwife, his ads contnh 
"did thofe fropoJitioHSy which afTerc thera to be as they are *. 

IV. No aH (whether word *» or deed) of any bemg^ to whom moral good and evU 
are impHtabUy that interferes with any trne fropq/itionj or denies any thing to be as it isy 
xan be right. For, 

I. If that proportion, which is falfe* be wrong S that ad which implies fuch a 
propofition, or is founded in it, cannot be right : becaufe it is the very propofition 
itfelf in pradice. 

z. Thofe propofitions, which are true, and exprefs things as they are, exprefs the 
relation between the fubjed and the attribute as it is : that is, this is either affirmed 
or denied of that according to the nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
<or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is determind and fixt by the natures 
of the things themfelves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any propofition that 
is true, but it muft likewife interfere with nature ( the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themfelves too )> and confequently be ttmuunraly or wrong 
in natttre. So very much are thofe gentlemen miftaken, who by foUawing nature 
mean only complying with their bodily inclinations, tho in oppofition to truth, or 
at leaft without any regard to it. Truth is but a conformity to nature : and to fol* 
low nature cannot be to combat truth ^. 

« This is jrciwi' '^iZ^<^. Apocal. ?Uto ufes the fame way of fpcaking. *iv^<^, fays he, fi^nhi^ 
lu^iv—fiArt Aoyf fwin t^m x^etfyn. The contrary to this is in jirlfiotU U^nB-sviv itjuoteiti cf Aoy#«f 
>^ x^ufyff-ifi and ci /8»f iAijdiWr. And in S* B. nD>0 n^b, and PDbl ^'T\ b ACtum ^enerMe 

lerbum ejl, fivt verbis five re quid agatur, Juftin. Dig. c As it muft be, bccaulc 'O^^'q^ 

i o&An^u' fcu. Soph, * Tat ?ioytJt.S ^aia* v civrifi x^u,\ni xAti ^unv iVt ^ ksc[U ^ayop ( tijat is, SC»- 

cording to truth, which it is the oiHce of reaibn tQ difcover). Aotoo. Nu^i^aam aitHd nacura> aliud 
iapiencia dicit, Juv. 
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J. If there is a fupreme being, upon whom the extftence of the world depends ;. 
and nothing can be in it but what He either caufes, or permits to b: ; then to own 
things to ^ as they are is to own what He caufcs, or at Icaft permits, to be thm caufed 
or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives them, to go into His conlKtu- 
tion of the world, and to fubmit to His will, reveald in the books of nature ». To- 
do this therefore muft be agreeable to Hh wiU. And if fo, the contrary' muft -be 
dliagreeabie to it ; and, (ince ("as we fhall find in due time), there is a perfeft redi^ 
tude in His will, certainly wrong. 

I de(ire that I may not be mifunderllood in refpeS to tlie a<f^ings of wicked men. 
I 4o not fay, it is agreeaUe to the will of God, that what, is i£ done by them>. 
ihould be fi done ; i. e. that they •fliould ufe their hberty ill : but I fay, when 
they have done this and committed fome evil, it is agreeable to his will, that we 
fhould aUow it to have been committed : or, it would be diiagreeable to his wills, 
that we flioukl deftj it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our condud,^ to be as they are, is direA obedience ^t- 
k the contrary, not to own things to^ be or to have been that are or have been> or 
not to be what th^ are, is dire& rebellion againft Him, who is the Author of na- 
ture. For it is as much as to fay, <' God indeed caufes fuch a thing to be, or at 
<< lead permits it, and it is ; or the relation^ that lies between this and that, is of 
<< fuch a nature, that one may be affirmed of the other, &€. this is true : but yet 
<< to'me \i fhall not be fo : I will not indure it, or aft as )if it were fb : the laws 
«< of nature are ill framed, nor will I 'mind tbem> or what folk>ws {toai them: even 
^< exiflence fhall be non<xiftence, when my pleafures require '\ Such an impioua 
declaration as this attends every v^eentarj infraftion of truth. 

4, Things cannot be denied to be ^hat they 2xtj many in^mee or manner what^ 
fieveTf without contradifting aiuoms and truths eternal. For fuch arethefe: every 
thing is what it is; that which is done, eannot bettndone ; and the like. And then if 
thofe truths be confiderd as having always fubfilled in the Divine mind, to which. 
they have always been true, and which difilers not from the Deity bimfelf, to do 
this is to aft not only in oppofition to His government or fiveraigntyy but to His. 

• "Ei^tf [• e«<] im Hxth t xorfA^. Chryf, ^ What HhrecUs lays of Iris ir^r^i^^ Ot- 

•1, is true in rcfpcft of every thing. Tm Oiif w^f icAttx^Xntirrtn hi " 'tSt9 icvriti Iiww rt. 
^«<3jf 4 yiy«y«o-i. There is a pafl?gc Jbmc where in S. Iqqar. much like this: where it is faid (as 
I tcmcmbcr ) that he, who worlhips in Angd Tl n w fcilH HD IM ( as Siiag what h$ is, the 
tn^fft'^itr of Ccd ) is not guilty of idolatry, 

nattarel 
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mattrre ■, ilfo : ^hich, if He be perfed, and there be nothing in Him but what is 
mod righti mud alfo upon this account be mofl wrong. 

Pardon thefe inadequate ways of fpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning : which perhaps may be better reprefented thus. If there are fiich things 
as axhmsy which are and always have been immutably true> and confequently havo 
4)een always l^nn/m to God to be fo ^ the truth of them cannot be denied any way^ 
-either diredly or indiredly^ but the truth of the Divine knffwkJge muft be de- 
nied too* 

5* Designedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateft fojjibk 
abfurdity. It is to put bitter for fweet, darknefs for light, crooked for ftreight, ^ 
It is to fubvert all fcience, to renounce all fenfe of truth) and flatly to deny the 
^exiftence of any thing. For nothing can be truei nothing does exift> if things art 
^mt what thej are. 

To talk to a f^ or dtberwife treat it as if it was a man, would furely be recb* 
t>nd an abfurdity, if not difiraSion ^ Whyt becaufe this is to treat it as being 
^at it is mt. And why fiiould not the converfe be recJcond as bad ; that is, to 
treat a man as a poft ^ ; as if he had no (enfe, and felt not injuries, which he doth 
feel; as if to him pa'n and forrow were not pain; happinefs^not happinefs. This 
is what the cmd and unjuft often do. 

Ijfiljlj eo deny things to be as they are is a tranfgreffion of the great taw of ear 
watnrey the law xsi reafbn. For truth cainot be oppofed, but reafon muft be viola* 
ted. But of this more in the proper place^ 

Much might be added here concerning the anriabie nature ^ and great firce ^ of 
truth. If I may judge by what I feel within my felfv the l;aft truth cannot be 

« IDI MD^ &np3 r\":i'pn. in R9/h. hbohn. ac mL And S. Ckryfifiom dcfinrs tr$ak in the fame 
words^^^hich philofophers apply to the Deity. 'AA«3-m« r« •t)«$ Up. ^ 'AXitum ^ ijFti.t^i 

©«. ph. Jui. « Tlotfi,mi «{ if^^xi t^^fy is in Soph, the chara£^er of Ajax, when h^« 

head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the niondrous and mad extravagances of C. Ca* 
ligula one is, that he treated his horfe IncitMfus as a man. Suet. ^ Hcraa argues afbr the 

fame manner. Si quis UHlm mtid^m g^fiare smei agnamj Hiue vtflim^ ut natsc, parft, &c. Inttn. 
-diHohuic omne MdmAt jtu Prdtor* &c. ^u'fJ, fifHts natam ff muta devovet agni. Integer eft 
animi? ne dixeris. If it be againft truth and nature to ufe a Iamb as a daughter, it wijl be as much 
againft truth to ufe a daughter as a Iamb. « K^d-' nvDt p '^iZ}^ ^^kuXw t^ '^^tA^v t9 

^ •(A}}3-f< »«Ae» t ixoLkfiof. Arift. JE/? qtiiJdam, quod fuA vi nu alVc'mt ad feft, nor§ §molumento cap. 
tms Mliqup, fid trahens fua dipiitsti : quod gtnus vhrtus, fcientia, Veritas efl, Cic. rxvtcu i u?inB-utt 
a ftftival laying in Pint. [ O mains vis virifotis, &c. Cic. A good tnan nO>n nwy 

rrs^ fciinu; >3DD. Maim. 

i C z contradided 
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contradided wichoue much relu£i:ante : even to fee other men difregard it doci 
(bmeihing more than difpleafe s it is Jhockhtg^ 

V. What has bcenfuA •f dls inconjificnt with truths maj alfo be pud of many (mtifr 
fions^ er negk^s to a£i : that isy by thefe alfo true froft^tiom maj be denied to be true; 
and then thofe omifjumsy bj which this is done, wst/i be wrong for the fame reafons with 
thofi affigned tinder the former fro^ofition^. 

Nothing can be aflerted or denied by any aft with regard to thofe things, t^ 
which it bears no relation : and here no truth can be afteded. And when afts do 
bear fuch relations to other things, as to be declaratory of fomething concerning 
them, this commonly is vifible; and it is not difficult todetermin, whether truth 
differs by them, or not. Some things cannot poflibly be done, but truth muft be 
iireUlj and pofitively denied ; and the thing will be clear. But the cafes arifing 
from omiffions are not always fo well determind, and plain : it is not always eaOe 
to know, when or hofw far truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore more la- 
titude muft be allowd, and much muft fa»e left to every one's own judgment and 
ingenuity. 

This may be faid in general,, that when any truth would be denied by aftingt. 
the omitting to ad can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth ^« 
And there may be omiflions in other cafes, that are filent as to truth. But yec 
there are fome negkSs or refufalsto ad^ which are manifeftly inconfiftent with ic 
( or, with fome true propofitions ). 

We before ** fuppofed ji %o have engaged not to do fomc certain thing, c^. if 
now, on the other (ide^ he fhould by fome fblemn promife, oath, or other aft un- 
dertake to do fome certain thing before fuch a time, and he voluntaribf ^ omits to do 
k> he would behave himfelf as if there had been no fuch promife or engagement ; 
which is equal to denying there was any : and truth is as much contradifted in . this 
as in the former inftance. 

Again, there are fome ends* which the namre of things and truth require us to 
aim at* and at which therefore if we do not aim, natttre and trttth are denied. If a 
man does not defire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his etwn na- 
ture and the nature and definition of haffinefs to be what they are. And then fur- 
ther, willingly to negleft the means, leading to any fuch end* is the (ame as not 
to propofe that end, and muft fall under the fame cenfure. As retreating from any 
end commonly attends the not advancing towards it, and that may be conflderd as 

• Tlura vtra difcnftkr.tia efft non fojfum, Cic. *" /. i o. « Oblivione vclnn* 

saris, Ctc. 
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sn adj many omiflions of this kind may be turned over ta the ^ther Jide-^^ and^ 
brought under the foregoing propoHtion. 

It muft be confefl there is a difficukj as to the means, by which we are to 
confult our own prefervation and happinefs; to know what thofe are^ and what 
they are with refpeft to us* For our abilities and opportunities are not equal : fome 
labor under difadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the true natures of things, 
of their operations and effeds in fuch an irregular diftemperd world, and of thofe 
many incidents, that may happen either to further or break our meafures, deprive 
us of certainty in thefe matters. But fiill we may judge as well as we can, and 
do what we can ^ ; and the negled to do this will be an omiilion within the teach 
of the propofition* 

There are omifBons of other kinds, which will deferve to be annumerated ' to 
thefe by being either totd^ or mtoriomt or upon the fcore of fome other cWcfmfiance. 
It is certain I ihould not deny the fhxnijfk of Emifides to be an excellent dranm 
by not reading it : nor do I deny ChihU-mcnar to be a rare piece of antiquity by 
not going to fee it. But (houkl L having leifure,. health, and proper opportunities, , 
read nothing, nor make any inquiries in order to improve my mind, and attain fuch 
knowledge as may be ufifiU to me,^ I ihould then deny my mind to be what it is, 
and that knowledge to be what it is« And if it doth not appear precifely, into - 
what kind of fludies this refpeA to truth will carry a man preferably to all othersj* 
how far it will oblige him to continue his purfuit after knowledge^ and where tht 
difcontinuance begins to be no offence againft truth* he muft confult his own op- 
portunities and genius> and judge for himfelf as well as he can ^, This is one of* 
thofe cafes which I faid before were not (b well determind* 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom I am under no particu-- 
lar obligation, : I do not by this deny them to be pcoTf any more than I ihould ' 
deny a man to have a fqualid beard by not ihaving him, to be nafty by not- 
waihing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confideration (according to the next pro- 
pofition) : perhaps I might intrench upon truth by doing this; and then I cannot" 
by not doing it **. But if I, being of ability to afford now and then fomething : 
in charity to the poor, ihould yet never give them any thing at all, I fhould then ^ 

• In the Civil Law he is faid to aSi, who Joes omit, ^ui non facit quod faart debit, viJetur 
facere adverfm em quA non facit. Dig. «> Eft quodam frodtre tenus, Hor. c Difiis 

quamdiH volts: tamdiu autem vellt deMis, quoad /e, quantum froficias , non f^tnitebit, (ays Cicero to ^ 
U^ ion. t I>lftUa virtus virtuti contraria eft. Sen ». 

certainly^' 
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ccrwinly deny the condition of the poor to be what it is, and my own to be whit 
it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again. 

If 1 fliould nor fay my prayers at fuch a certain Aww, or in fuch a certain place 
and mamerj this would not imply a denial of the exiftcnce of God, His providence, 
or my dependence upon Him : nay, there may be feafons perhaps againft tlm foni^ 
^nUr time, place, manner. But if I Ihould mvtr pray to Him, or worfhip Him at 
all, fuch a total omiffion would be equivalent to this aflcrtion, Thtrc is m G^, wk§ 
gfftWHi the wcrldj to he adored: which, if there is fuch a being, muft be contrary 
to truth. Alfo generally and notortot^j to negleft this duty ( permit me to call it 
fop, tho not quite always, will/rcwr, if notdhtflly proclaim the fame untruth. For 
certainly to worfhip God after this manner is only to worship him acddimiJljy which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worihipd at all, and this approaches as 
near as it is poflible to a total negled. BeHde, fuch a (paring and iafre^ttem wor- 
ihiper of the Deity betrays fuch an habitual difregard of Him, as will render every 
religious a£l infignificant and null. 

Should L in the lad place, find a man grievouily hurt by fome accident, hXa 
down, alone, and without frefint help like to perifti ; or fee his houfe on fire, no 
body being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him my 
afTi (lance immediately, I do not do it at aU: -and by tlus itfufing to do it accord- 
ing to my ability, I deny his cafe to be what it is ; human nature to be what it 
is; and even thofe defires and expedations, which I am confcious to my felf I 
{hould have under the like misfortune, to be what they are* 

VI. In order to judge rlghtlj whai any thing is, it m$^ be cvnpderd nm §ntf v^hat it 
is in it felf or in one reffeSl^ hnt alfo what it may ie in any other re/pell^ which Is ca- 
fable of being denied by faSls or praSlice : and the whole defiription of the thing onght to 
be taken in* 

If a man fleals a horfe, and rides away upon him, he may be faid indeed by 
riding him to ufe him as a horjiy but not as the horfe of another num^ who gave him 
no licence to do this. He does not therefore conHder hihi as being what he is> 
unlefs he takes in the refpeA he bears to his true owner. But- it is noc neceflary 
perhaps to confider what he is in refped to his color, (hape, or age : becauie the 
thiePs riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be of any par- 
ticular color, &c. I fay therefore, that thofe, and all thofe properties, refpefts, and 
circumfianccs, which may be contradidled by pradice, are to be taken into con. 
(ideration. For ocherwife the thing to be coadderd is but imperfedJy furveyd; and 

the 
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die whole compafs of it bang not talcen in, it is taken not as being what it is, b^c 
as what \t is in part only, and in other refpeds perhaps as being what it is net. 

If a rich man being upon a journey, fhould be robbed and ftript, it wpuld be a 
fccond robbery and injuftice committed upon him to take from him part of his then 
charafter, and to confider him only as a rich man. His cbarafter coropleted is a 
rich man roh'bed and ahufed^ and indeed at tliat time a poor man * and diftreft, tho 
able to repay afterwards the aflillance lent him. 

Moreover a man in giving aflrftance of any kind to another (hduld confider what 
his ofwn circumftances are, as well as what the others are ^. If they do no^ permit 
him to give ir, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to want it : but if 
he ftiould give itr and by that deny his own or his family's circumftances to be 
what they are, he would aftually contradift truth. And fince C as I have obferved 
already) all truths are confident^ nor can any thing be true any further than it is 
compatible with other things that are true ; when both parties are placed in a right 
light, and the czk properly ftated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be truly faid to 
want afli fiance, buc^'not the adtftance of the former: any more than a man^ whp 
wants a guide, miy be faid to want a blind or a iame guide. By putting thiQ^9 
thus may be pmljf known what the latter is with refpeft ,to the former. 

The cafe^comes more difficult, when a man (A^ is under. fQrnejpr^^xi^ or rcom'^ 
fall to aflift another fB), and at the fame time bound to confult his own happi- 
nefs, provide for his family, &c. and he cannot do thefe, if he does that, effiSs^ 
aUj. For what mud A do ? Here are not indeed oppofite trnthsy but there are 
truths on oppofite Jides* I anfwer : tho there cannot be two incompatible duties, 
or tho two inconfiftent ads cannot be both A's duty at the fame time (for then his 
duty would be an impofiibility ) ; yet an obligation, which I will call mLxty may 
arife out of thofe differing confiderations. A ihoukl affift B j butyS, as not to neg- 
left himfelf and family, drc and fi to take care of himfelf and family, as not to 
forget the other ingagement> as weU and homfilj as he can. Here the mportance of 
the truths on the one and the other fide ihould be diligently compared : and there 
muft in fuch cafes be always fome exception or limitation underflood. It is not in 
•man's power to promife tAfilutelj. He can only promife as one, who may be dij^ 
ablcd by the weight and incumbency of truths not then exifting- 

• T\yyv nniHD oy -. according to that determination in a cafe Ibmcthing like this, which occurs 
in TAhn, Majf. Fhe. *» Utriqm fimul confulindum eft. Vnbo egemi i fed ut ipfc non tgtam, 6cc. 

ScQ. isa t$ nUvrnm m/ferejcat, m tni alios rw/ert^if. Phut. 

I could 
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I eoHid here infeit many inftances of parM thbking, which occur in authors : 
but I (hall choofe only to fet down one in the margin *. 

In fhort, when things are truly eftimatedi per/ins concerned, timesy places S ^^ 
intended S and effiSls that naturally follow> mud be added to them. 

VII. T0jeft any aEl wohU be v^oh^j the firhearmg that aSl mttft be right: like^ 
^Je when the wmffion cf am thing wo$$ld be wrmgj the doing of if (i.e^ not omitting 
it^ nuffl be right* Becaufe conttwiarum contraria tfi ration 

"VIII. Mcral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For that cannot be 
good> which is wrong; nor that evil> which is right. 

IX. Every aS therefore of fitch a beings ^ is before defcribedy and all thofe omijpons 
which interfire with truth (i.e. deny any propofition to be true, which is true; or 
fuppofe any thing not to be what it is, in any r^ard ^) are morally evil, in fomt de^ 
gree or other : the forbearing fitch a£ls^ and the aEling in oppofltion to fitch omiffions are 
mm'aUy good : and when any thing nuty be either done, or not done^ equally withottt the 
violation of truth j that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be minded well> that when I fpeak of^Sts incondftent with 
truth, I mean any truth ; any true propofition whatfoever, whether containing mat- 
ter of fpeculation, or plain h&. I would have every thing taken to be what in 
fa£l and truth Jt is\ 

• Sextus Emp, fccms to be fbnd of fhat filthy faying of Zeno, in relation to wliat is ftoried of 
yocsftM and Oedipus : fjun etrvrn f?v«< ro ^c^iw r?? /u/>!I»a5 r^i^ect, kX, any more, than to rub vrith 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only r^/4<< is confidrrd^ as if all was nothing 
more, but Sanfy r^i-j^^ i but this is an incomplete idea of the adl. Fcr r^v^n ^ fttt^M \s more than 
t^^t'*^ by it fl'lf : and Tf/^^i? ? /ub«^«tf rij? /iaj?^©^ is dill more : and certainly r^ltuv rnf z*^(* '"« xic^ is 
^ different thing from r^iKHf t« /uuc^/er t« ^e^j*, &c. He might as well have faid, that to rub a red 
hot piece of iron with onc*s bare hand h the fame as ro rub one that is ccld^ or any other innocent 
piece of matter: for all '\% but t^/^)/*?. Thus men, affcdbing to appear free- thinkers, (hew themfclves 
to be but half-thinkers, or lejs : they do not take in the whole of that which is to be conliderd. 

^ Sunt res qittJam ex tempore ^ <^ ex confilio, non ex (sol natura con[idtr:indA, ^uid ttwpora pe^ 

■tant, MUt quid perjonis dignum fity conJUer*ndum eft, &c. Cic. ^ Oi X%yu^ ^*A«Torfl» tof Ak 

aretii^iirKu^iw ky^ymu^M* Arr. Amico A^ro aliquis nJJUet : proSamus, Mt hoc fi hdreditatis causa fdcit^ 
vultur eft, cadaver expeffjt. Sen. <* Ov '/j tti i^nc-iai? iV* t^^tC^. C^.ryf. * Ti 

It 
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1^ may be. of u^e alfo to remember, that I have added chofe words in fime degree 
pr nhcr. For neither all evil, nor all good anions are equal *• Thofe truths which 
they refpedy tho they are equally true, may comprifc matters of very different im- 
portance^; or more truths may be violated one way than another*^: and then, the 
crimes committed by the violation of them may be equally (one as well as the 
other) laid to be crimes, but not eijud crimet ^. If A fteals a book^ from B whichr 
was pleaiing and ufeful to him, it is true A is guilty of a crime in not treating the 
book as being what it is> the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and one 
whofe happine(s partly depends upon it : but flill if A (hould deprive B of 2Lgdcd 
ejlme, of which he was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. 
For if we fuppofe the book to be worth to him one pound, and the eftate loooo U 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his book, is in effed violated loooo 
times by robbing him of his eftate* It is the fame as to repeat the theft of one 
pound lOooo times over: and therefore if loooo thefts (or crimes) are more, and 
all together greater than one, one equal to loooo muft be greater too : greater 
than that, which is but the looooth part of it, fure. 7%r», tho the convenience 
and innocent pleafure, that B found in the ufe of the book% was a d^ree of happi- 
nefs : yet the happinefs accruing to him from the ejlmej by which he was fupplied 
not only with neceffaries, but aUb with many other comforts and harmlels injoy* 
ments, vaftly exceeded it* And therefore the truth violated in the former cafe was» 
B had a froperty in thatj which gave him fitch a degree of hapfinefi : that violated in 
the latter, B had a froperty in thatj which gave him a happinefs vaftly fiiperier to the 
other. The vk)lation therefore in the ktter cafe is upon this account a vaftly 
greater violation than in the former. La^ly^ the truths violated in the former cafe' 
might end in B> thofe in the latter may perhaps be repeated in them of his family, 

• Not with (landing that para iox of the Stoics, *^Ori 7<rx rot kfi^u^if/tfUrut t^ ru Ketro^B^afAtxrct, Ap,' 
CiC' VUit, Diog. L. c^ fiL which might cafily be confuted from their own words in Cicen. For 
if finning be like palling a line, or limit ; that is, going orer or beyond that line : then, to fin be-' 
ing equal to going beyond that Une, to go more ('or lurther) beyond that line muft be to (in more. 

Who fees not the falfity of that, nee bono viro mcVorem, nee forti forticrem, nee fafiente fapien- 

Horem fojfe fieri ? And fo on. Nullum inttr fidus ^ erratum difcrimen faecre ['as S. Hier. exprcdcs • 
their opinion : if thatepiftle to C?Untia be his^ is to alter or dcftroy the natures of things. '^ Sure 
that Wifeman was but a bad accountnnr, who reckond, tv fjutyis-n* ovrictv ^^/ixXotf, ^^x)C{J^vfl fjuMv 
tK/itfiXiiKiyui. jif. Flut, « This is confcft in Cic. Jllud inter eft, qujd in firvo necando, fi adpt 

injuria, femel feceatur : in fatris vita vtohnda multa peceantttr, &c. MuUitudine feccatorum fr4L' 
fiat, &c. ** This may ferve for an anfwer to Chryfipf us, and them who fay, u iA^jS^i^ i>n- 

3^«$ l*tuJk<tf 09Kts'ifi ifk ^tvS^ ^fvoitc/ Isrofi i^i u^irn u^irii^i iis UfAu^tiiJuu UfAec^ifietT^, jcA. j(p*' 

D who 
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who (\AjCiXt dfo by the ifiM^ and are to be provided for out o( \u And thefe 
truths are very many in refpeft of every one of them^ and all thdr defcendentt* 
Thus the d^rees of evil or guilt are as the imfmuMi and mnUktr of tiudis viob« 
ted*. I ihall only add, on the other Ade^ that the vahie of good aftions will rife 
it leafi in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omiffion of them ; and that 
dierefore they cannot be iquMl^ any more than the oppoiice evil omiifions. 

Bttt let t^s return to that^ which is our main fubjedf the diftMliw between nw 
id good and evi^ Some have been (o wild as to deny there is any fuch thii^ : 
but from what has been laid here, it is tnanifefti that there is as certainly moral 
good and ovU a^ there is trm and fidfe -, and that there is as natural and immutable a 
difierenceJxtween tbofi as between thefiy the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the (ame \ Others acknowledge, that there is indeed moral good and evil ; but 
diey want fbme critoriofh or mark) by the help of which they m*ght know them 
afuader. And otliers there are, who pretend to have fotmd that nile, by which 
our aftions ought to be iquared> and may be d.fcriminated ; or that nbrnkue end, 
to which they ought all to be referred « : but what they have advanced is either 
faUe> or not Efficiently guarded, or not coa»prehenfive enough^ or not clear and 
firm^, or (fo far as it is juA reducible to mj rule. For 
- They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they caU bonojhm % may de- 
nominate adioos according as that is, or is not the caufe^or end s of them s but 
then what is homfimm ^ \ Something is ftill wanting to mi^fure things by, and to 
icparate the hoffi^ from the mhomftiu 

They who place dl in fiUowmg n4tmi\ if they mean by that phrafe ading ac* 
cording to the natures of things {tha^ isy treating things as being what they in na- 

• ^ueh fartM ejfg ftr} fUcuh p^cMtm, UhrsntCmn ventum MJverumeft: ftnjus morefque repuptmnf, 
jlt^i iffn HtiUtMs^ Hot. ^ Therefore tbej, who denied there was either g9od or ivil^^vrn kym^ 

S>«v S MUMv), where much in the right to make thorough work, and to fay there was nothing in na- 
ture either tru% or frift. V. Sext. Erop. Sc Diog. L. < ^uod [extremum, i. ultimum bonorum] 
§fnmHmfhiUfifff9rum fententiltMledihet fjfi^ mtsdiJ^mnia refirri, ofortiAi: ip^^um AUtem nufqmom. Cic. 
^ There was among the old philofophcrs fuch an uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the 
fetis bonorum fir m^lorMm, that if Vorr9 computet rightly, the number might be raifed to 188. S. Auj, 
' ^uod horefium eft, id hnum fihrn b^$ndum ifi, Cato ap. Cic. ' ^m [cmms'] fermuhM c6 

iMm umnn czu(zm fa ciutJt quia bontflum $ft, Cic. ^ It is commonly placed among ends: and is 

confiderd as fuch in thofe ways of fpcaking j htntfium tjft fropt:r Jt expenndumt Cic. Finem bme- 
rum ijfi hnuft} vivfrf^ ib. and the like. ^ To (ay, ^tud laudakiU tftt ornm honefium efi, or any 

tlung Itke thar> is to fay nothing. For how (hall one know what is truly laudaSile t * TkA(^ 

ture 
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tttre dre» t>r according to mith) fay what is right. But this does not feem to be 
cheir meaning. And if it is only that a man muft foUov his own natures fincc 
his nature is not purely rational^ but there is a part of him, which he has in com- 
mon with brutes^ they appoint him a guide which I fear will miflead him, this be- 
ing commonly noore Lkely to prevail, than the rational part. At beft this talk is 
kx)re. 

They who make right rea/in *» to be the law, by which our a(5ts are to be judg- 
ed» and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them lawful 
or mdmuffik good or bad, fay (bmething more particular and precife. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reafon^ is right; and that which' 
is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reafon is meant that[ 
which is found by the right ufe of our rational faculties, this is the fame with* 
truth : and what is faid by them, will be comprehended in what I have faid. But 
die manner in which they have deliverd themselves, is not yet explicit etiotigh^ • 
It Laves room for fo many diffmes and offofie right-re^nsy that nothing can be btr 
tied) while every one pretends that his r^on is right. And befide, .what! tSive. 
iaid, extends farther : for we are not only to refpeft tho^e truths, which we disco- 
ver by reafoning, but even fuch matters of foB^ as are fairly difcoverd to us by our 
fenfes. We ought to regard things as being what they are, which vray fpcver n% 
come to the knowledge of them. 

They> who contenting themfdves with fuperficial and traoiient views, deduce the 
difference between good and evil from the cmmmts finfi of mankind^, and certaky 
frincifks • that are born with us ^, put the matter upon a very n^brm foot. For it 
is much to be fufpe£led there are no fuch inmue maxims as they ptetend, but that 
the impreffions of education are miftaken for them : and beHde that, the fentiments. 
of mankind are not fo wtifrrm and cwtftau, as that we may iafely truft iiich an im^ ^ 
portant diftin&ion upon them g. 

• Viveri ix hommsnaturm, Gc. It it true be adds, muHqui piffiBd fji* nihil requirente: but tlioie 
words iuve cither no meaning, or fuch as will not mach mead the matter. For what is Mttursi wh- 
dlquiftrftBa (ji* nihil requinm i Befidei moral reli^on doth not coniift in foUowlDg nature alreadj per- 
fcBtt but by the pradice of rcH^on we aim at the perfeding of our natures. ^ Celebrated 

every where. ^ T« /bMr w oVT§t hflrm&tu rk^ kyaBmn Wfifytif rui Mtrk to if^n y^M/i&fMK 

X«y«»k 9^ rki wmn^ rwrnrrint «A9dt$ /ubiv, y» jfi H /autMr riff vp^fiif rtifMtimt, AnJr. Rh, ^ Nec 

f^UtmJHs ^ injuria m nofftra dijadicatur, fed omnim omnia hantftM (^ turpiM, NMm communis in^ 
tilligentia uoMs notas rts effidt* o^tp in animis ntfiris inchoavit, ui honffia in virtute fonumur, in vi^ 
tits t$trfia. Cic. Kf«lip«k f «r«y [0 'XfuoriTx^'\ Mwt ttt^nortf 1^ TfoXn^vt, Diog. L. * They 

are uAially called frindfiu nature, lex (or logos) naturd, ff-p«Aif4'u«, xmmm, <ir ^vntuu metui, fifAOf^ 
^vriiMf, &c. ' The fet ot thefepradial pnnciples (or a habit flowing from them) is what* I 

thiiili;, goes by the name of Sjntofjis. f Unaqudmigons hoc logem nature futtts^ quod didkit. Hieron* 

P z They, 
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They* vho own nothing to be good but fta^t^ or what they call JMcmtd$tm, no^ 
thing evil but pain ^ and diftinguifli things by their tendencies to. this otthatS 6m 
not agree in what this pleafiire is to be placed S or by what methods and aftings the 
moft of it may be obtaind. Thefe are left tabe queftions ftilL As men have 
different tafts, different degrees of fenfe and philofophy, the fame thing cannot be 
picafant to alt: and if particular aftions are to be proved by this tcf^i the morality 
of them will be very uncertain ; the fame aft may be of one nature to one man and 
ofar^therio another. Befide, unlefs there be fome ftrong Imitation added as a fence 
for virtue> men will be apt to fink into grols voluptuoufnefs, as in fad the generality, 
^f EpictirHi\ herd have done ^ ( notwithflanding all his talk of temperance, virtue* 
tranquillity of mind> &q. ) j and the bridle will be ufurped by thofe appetites which, 
it is a prindpal part o£ all religion, natmral as well as any other, to curb and reftrain. 
So thefe men fay what is. intelligible indeed : but what they fay is falfe. For not all 
pleafurcs, but only fuch pleafure as is tme , or happinefs ( of whicK afterwards),, 
say be reckond among the finesj or ultima tanorwn^ 

He * ,. who, having confiderd the two extremes in mens pradice,. in condemning: 
both which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the middle^ and feems to raife: 
n idea of ic.fiom its fituation at an equal diftance fix>m the oppoilte cxtrcmts ^, could< 

•Ufader which word theie delicate men comprehend U^ifTi When Epic$irits, in Lucian, is asked^ 
II«iMy iy^ r«r tomti he anfwers,- Ntu. And Mindyridfs ('Zfji0ifib^^i, Mf HiroJ. U i^ TX%7rw /if ;^/(k 
Ji« «e>iif ««iixfl« ) -piooeedai fo far in hit arerfion to labor, that tjus htus alieno labore comloluit — : ami 
€Hmtwdi/fi^fidiipiim, fjr Mks.rafimm Milnfomem, Ufitm fi (ftri (w/ftm Xm£wi in^ffft^) qmefltir 
nfOm H^m ofus ind^affiBufu^fActn. Sen. ^ AdhdQ [ v^ffMtem, o* dckrtm ] e^ ^f^^fi* 

^Mmury (^ qtufugiamtij, nfnt cmma [Arlflipfus']. Cic. ^ relim dffiaiaj, quid fit vsi^f^ 

tis: d% quo omnls htc qtuftio eft. Cic. The difputes about pleafuie between the Cynnsici, Epicurus 9 
jSfrmipnus, Sec. are well known : whethier the end was pleafure of body or mind : whether it wa^ 
nfduftoi 'm motUf or tnftMttt^(flaSiJifdt0)i qUd^/kMvk^ti MkquM natnrum if [Mm movit, or qud pent" 
fitur, Hnni dolore detrMHo-, n c« »info^», or n it«Wif^1(»ii, &c. Cic. Diog. L. & aL ^NegOe 

Epicurtis jucundi vivi pojfe, nifi cum virtuti vivMtur. Cic. But for all that their pleafures have not 
continued to be always like thoie in the little gardens of Garginus. Nor indeed do they ieem to* 
be very virtuous even there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontium (or, as be amoroufly called' 
her, Amri^i^*,) afimoDi harlot j but (he frttrtrtrui 'Emuu^ot^ Ttwnr c« r^^ niwot^, Athen- And in his 
book n^ riAvf he is iaid to have written thus, 'Otf <j^ iyttf% tz*^ ^< ^mo-m ruynAf, ipmtfi^ ^ ruq 
Ilm x^Xiif (;c«Aifii, jitbut. ) «Anh, ui^tn^m ^ i^ rite ^* i^«Arw», »A. See this and moro in Dhj. L, 
* St. ftmn ufes the pkiral number, u if this was the prevailing notion in his time; Ehihfiphmtm 
fentiKtiM iftt f*u-iTimi Uj^rnt^, crn^««A«if mwmm t*mt^ ^ 'H fSp vtc^«Aii itfMt^n^, >^ « lA- 

rirm 5» ^f*. lutKim* tw? fS/i xtti' PTt^t^jir rlw ^ ««? tX^u^tv. Arift. Perhaps Pjttbsgcras ( and after 
him PUt^ and othcri). when be iiid ( a^. Dhg. L. ) tv m^itv iiff*t*fm9 mmo miglvt have fome fuch 
liiought as thia» 

only 
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onfy idefigft to be uoderftood of fuch virtues, as have extremes. It muft be granted'* 
indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward ekher extreme, muft be fo far 
wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally for nearly/ divides the diftance, 
and declines neither way, muft be r^ht: atfi^ that this notion flipplies us with a good'' 
iHreSlian for conunon ufe in many cafes. But then there are fevcral obligations, that ' 
cjlto by no means be derived from ir: fcarce more than fuch, as refpeft the virtues 
o6uched under the wdrd MoJer0UionV And- even as to thefe, it is many times difiP' 
cult to difccrft^ whith is the miJdie point •. TTiis the author himfelf was fenCble ofK' 

And when - his roafterPA^i^ makes virtue to confift in fuch a likenefs to God % as we' 
are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar)y he fays what Tftiall not difputc. - 
Bnt fincc he tells us not how or by what means we may attain this likenefs, we^re 
little the wifer in point' of prafticetunlefe by it^^c underftand fhe pradrce of truth, . 
God being trtttht and doing nothing- contrary to ft *^. 

Whether any of thofe othtr fiunJations^ upon which morality has been bbflr, wilt' 
hold better thaa thefe mentiond, I much queftion. But if the formal ratio of moral; 
good and evil be made to coofill in a. conformity of niens afts to the truth of the cafi,. 
or the contrary, as 1 have here explaind it, the JiJlinSiion feems to be fettled in a man- 
ner undeniable, intelligible, pradicable. . For as what is meant by 4 trne fropojkion and . 
matter of fall is perfeSly underftood by every body 5 fo will it be eafie for any onet , 
{6 far as he knows any fuch propoGcions and fads,, to compare not only worJsy but : 
alio aSians with them. A very little skill and attention, will ferve to interpret even^ 
ifafife^ and difcover. whtther they Jieal^ trmhy or not ^ 

t r • . 

X; If then be meratgood and evily diJiingmfliHfd as b^m^ ^there is relsgim;. andjkcb 
as maj mofi ftoferlj be fiited natkrd. By religion I mean' nothing elfe but an obligation .. 
16 do (under which word I comprehend acts both' of body and mind. I iay^ t^i 
doj what ought not to be' omitted, and to j^r^^^r wiiat ought not to.be done. So,^ 

'^ wixm ht 9xfs,' ft ilmft be taken Srni ii up ofS^o^ A«y^ ^(fiiji, itis not by, that afccrtaind. 
Set before. ^ Olf ^ fihn iio^m to ^Su ^ rirt, jtA. Therefore R. 'jil6o might have fpared 

that cenfure> where he blames hida for ezprefTiog himfelf too generally, when he^ &ys, ^INIU/ lOD, 
^lljnn OpD^I ^IMTVl pyy\ wnhout tcDiog him what that mMwur, timt, plaa i$i < That ^ 

map> fays he, cannot ben^e^bd, who endwours fiun^^ytyna]^:^^ krtrnfitveft m^f> Mlnthytm- 
Top^M^ixM ofAcii^ B-w, And in another place, our ^>Me^)^^ ,oifd^iph .is iiMtt/rn B-tS kxtx to iuvurv.i-. 
St: Augufitn feems to agre^ with him, in that /enteoce'of his, BjUgmis famma eft imitari qutm eolis. 
d UvB-ctyo^ iftniB-H^, tI ToktsTif uvB-^etxoi BtS §f/uoiw, f)pn, ^ uXnB^itmo'in.Stob,, * There ic 

certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero icems to fuppofi:> when hefayr, . 
Qoofustuda txercitatio(p9 cofimda^ ut bom ratioc'matores officiorHm ijfe fojpmus. . 
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that there mud be rdigion, if there are thingSt of .which fome ought not to be doaet 
fojoie not to be omitted. . But that there are fuch, appears from what has been faid 
concerning moral good and evil : becaufe ,that) which to omit would be eviU and 
which therefore being done would be good or well donei ought certainly by the 
terms to he done ; and fo that) which being done would be evil> and implies fuch ab- 
furdities and rebellion againft the fupreme being, as are mentiond under prc^fitioa; 
the IVth. ought mod undoubtedly mt to be done. And then fince there is religio9$^ 
which follows from the diftindion between moral good and evil ; fince this diftinc* 
tion is founded in the refped, which mens ads bear to truth ; and fince no proposi- 
tion can be true, which exprefles things otherwife than as they are in nature : fince 
things are fo, there muft be religion, which is founded tn nature^ and may upon that 
account be mofl properly smd truly called the rtUgim offuuure or fuutarid nUgion ; the 
great iaw of which religion, the law of nature^ or rather .fas we fhall afterwards find . 
reafon to call it ) of the Author of nature ih 

XL Thu every mtdbgenty ^tSivOf and free being Jbotddfi behave him/elf, as bj no nS 
fo contradm trnth; on that he Jbonld treat every thing as being what it is K 

ObjeOions I am fenfible may be nude to almoft any thing ^ ; but I believe none to 
what has been here advanced but fuch as may be anfwerd. For to confider a thing ' 
as being fimething etfe than what it is, or ( which is the fame ) not to confider it as 
being what xi is, is an abfurdity indefenfible. However, fi)r a Jpeeimen^ I wil) fee 
down a few. Let us fuppofe fome gentleman, who has not fuffipently cpnfidcrd thefe 
matters^ amidft his freedoms, and in the gaiety of bumor^ to talk after fome fuch 
manner as this. << If every thing muft be treated as being what it is, whait rare 
<< work will follow ? For^ i. to treat my enemy as fuch is to kill him, or reyp^ 

^< my felf foundly upon him. 2. To ufe a creditor^ who is a fpend-thrift, or one 
<< that kiiows not the ufe of n^oney, or has no oca^on for it^ ^sjitch is npt to . 
<< pay him. Nay funher, 3. If I want money ^ dont I aA according to truth, if I take 
«< it from fane body elfe to fupply my own wants ? And more» do not I aft con<- 
<< trary to truth, if I do mtf 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a dej^ of 

* << killing another, 6r doing him fome great mi/chief^ if he can find him, ihould ask me 
<< where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, (ay I do not know» 

^< tho that be falfe ? 5. At this rate I may not, in a firolkk% break a glafs» or bum 

-[* a book: becaufe fbrlboth to ufe thefe things as being what they are» is to drink 

* What it M in nature. MYHW HD ^TC, to ufe MMim.'$ words. And thus that in jtrtMnus is 
true, N«^*^ fiw[^•H iru vr^^ r« itxixttttv rj| ^»ri T^ic^Mr. OuMf in n ifuiJJk t/#i7, viJtri (jf* tut- 
, ri dicfi, Cic. Thi< if indeed the way of truth. ^ Becaufe there is /carce any thing, which one 

r or otiwr win not tkj. ^d mm fetift did d§ iik, fni ntgram dixis fjfe^nvm^ &€. Laa. 

^c out 
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^ out of the c(Dt% ntit to break it; and to read the othett not bum it. Z^» haw 
<c (hall ft taan ksl»^ what is true: and if ho can find out trutbi may he not want the 
c( /iBi^i^ of afttng agreeaUx to it? " 

To the y&^ obje&bn it is ea(y to reply from what has been already (aid. For if 
the objedor's enemyy whom we witt csdl £) was n6thmg more than his enemy» there 
might be Ibtne force in the ebjeftion; but fincehe may be confiderd asfomethxngf 
dfe befide cbat^ be mufl be ufed according to what he is tn other refpefts, a» 
#011 as in:tbat fiom which he is dehofmnated the objeAor's for O's) enemy. For 
E in the firft pbce is a mm ; and as fach may claim the boiefit of common hu« 
inanity 9 whatever that is : and if O denies it to him> he wounds truth in a very 
fedfible part. And then if O and £ are filUiif-eitizjensy living under the fame go^ 
vemment» \ and fabjeft to laws^ which are fo many common covenants^ fimiting the 
behaviour of one man to another, and by which £ is exempt from all private vio^ 
lence in lus body^ eftate, &c. O cannot treat £ as being what he is, unlefs he 
treats him alfo as one, who by common confent is tinder fuch a proteAion. If 
he does ocfaerwife> he denies the exi(b»ice of the forefaid laws and pubKc com-* 
padts : contrary to truth. Aiid befide) O fhould ad with refpect to himJHf a^ 
being what he is; a man bimffalf* in fuch or fuch circuthftances, and one who ha» 
given .up all righrto ffh^Me reV99ig€ ( for that is the thing meant here). If truth' 
therefore be obfervedy the refult WiH be this. O muft treat £ as fimethhig com* 
fcmdkl of a man) a feHow-cit«zen) and an enemy, all' three : that isj he muft onty 
pcofecute horn iii fuch a way, as is agreeable to the ftatutes and methods, which 
the foctety Jiave obliged themselves to obferve. And ev6i as to kgal-froficmms^ 
there may be many things^ ftill to be c^nfiderd. For E may ihew himfc fan enemy ta 
O in things* that fall under the cogfrizanee of law, which yet may be of moment and 
importance to him,' or nor. If they are fuch things, as rwlly afffcft thefkfety or happh^ 
mfio( O ot bis family, then he will find him 'elf obliged, in duty and fulnniffion to 
tmth, to takOirefoge in the laws,* and to ptmijh £i or obtain fat isfadion, and at 
leaft fecurity forthe foture, by the means^ there prefcribed. Becaufe if he does nor» 
he denies the nature ^ndfiftje of bappinefs to be what they are; the obligations, which 
perhaps: we (hall Ihew hereafter he is' under to his family S to be what they are ; z 
daagmm and uncked enemy to be dangerous and wicked ; the etki of hws, and fociety- 
itfelf, to be the fafety and good of its members, by preventing injuries, punilhing of* 
fenders,. ^c. which it will appear to be, when, that matter comes before us. Buc 



■ Cwviniet cum m dando munificHm tjpe, turn in ixigendo non anrinm : — a Utibui vtro quMusim^ 

licedtf eS» »^i^'^ *» ?*«f^ piifs 9tiam qHam Ikeaf, fib orrtnttpr flflbcnda efi autim ratio roifami' 

liMfiSi quam qisii^n Mabi Jmre jUgttioptm tfi, Cfc» 

if 
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if the enmity pf E rifes npt beyond triJUn^j or mon tolerable inftancesj then O might 
ad againfi truti), if he (hould be at more charge. or hazard in profecming Bt!h^>h^*tatf 
afFord, or the thing loft or in danger is worth ; fhduld treat one that is. an eneoiy in Kttfe^ 
things^ or a little enemy^ as a great one^ or ihould deny to onke feme allowances, 
md forgive iuch peccadiUp's^ as the conunon frailty of: human nature makes' it ne^ 
ceflary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Lafilji^ in cafes, of whidi 
tlie laws of the place take no 9$oticey tn^h and nature would be fufliciendy d>ferved9 
if O ihould keep a vigilant eye upon the fieps of his adverfary* and takerthe moft 
.frjukftt meafures, that are compatible with the. chamfler of a private perfon, either 
to a0wage the malice of E, or prevent the tfk&s of it. ; • or perhaps, if he ihould 
only net uk him .as a friends For this ^ if he ihould -do, notwithibnding the 
rants of fome.men, he woukl cancel the natural differences of things and confound 
truth with untruth* 

The debtor in the ficond objeAion, if he ac^s as he iays there, does, in the iirft 
flace, make himfelf the jnJge of his creditor, which is what he is not. For he lays' 
him under a heavy fentence* an incapacity in eifed of having any eibte, or any more 
eftate. In the next pkcCy he arrogates to himfelf more than can be mie: that he 
perfedly l^au^h not only what his creditor and his circumflances arcy but alio whae 
they ever ^iU be hereafter. lie that is now wcafc or extravagant, or very rich, may 
for oi^ht he knows become otherwife. .j^y which is to be coniiderd above al{, 
he dire<5Uy denies the money, which is the creditor's, to be the creditor^ For it 
is fifpppjed to ht owing or due to him I'otherwile he is no aeditor ^ : and if it be 
due to him, he has a eight to it : and if he has a right to it, ef tight it is his 
( or, it is his). But the debtor by detaining it ufes it, as if it was hisown, and there, 
fore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay a man. what is dtte to him doth 
not deny, that he who pays may think him extravagant, &c. or aay other truth ; 
that aft has no fuch iignification. It only fignifies, that he who pays things it due 
to the other, or that it is his : and this it natunJly doth ijgnify. For he mighc* 
pay the creditor without having any other thought relating to him, but wouU not 

. without this. 

uinf. to objeUion the 3d. Afting according: to truth, as that pbrafe is iiicd in the 

objcftion, is not the thing required by my rule,- but, fo to aft that no trmh may 

be denied by any ad. Not taking from another man his money by violence is a 

.forbearance, which does not fignify, that I do not want money, or which denies 

,2ny truth. But taking it denies that to be his, which ^by the fuppoiition ) is his. 

I The 
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The former Is only as it were filence, which denies nothing ; the latter a direA and 
loud affertion of a lalfity ; the former what can contradift no truth, becaufe the 
htter docs. If a man wants money through his own extravagance and vice, there 
can be nofretcftce for malcing another man to pay for his wickednefs or folly. VVc 
will fuppofe therefore the man, who wants money, to want it for necejfariesy and to 
have incurred this want through fome misforttme^ which he could not prevent. In 
this cafe, which is put as ftrong as can be for the objedor, there are ways of ex^ 
prefling this want, or ading according to it, without trefpaffing upon truth. The 
man may by honeft labor and indufb-y feek to fupply his wants ; or he may apply 
as a fifplkant s not as an enemy or robber, to fuch as can afford to relieve him ; 
or if his want is very prefling, to the (irft perfons he meets, whom truth will ob. 
lige to aflift him according to their abilities : or he may do ^ thing btu violate 
truth ^ ; which is a privilege of a vafl fcope, and leaves him many refources And 
fuch a behaviour as this is not only agreeable to his cafe, and expreffive of ic 
in a way that is natural ; but he would deny it to be what it is, if he did not ad 
thus. If there is no way in the world, by which he may help himlelf without 
the violation of truth ( which can fcarce be fuppofed. If there is no other way ) he 
muft e*en take it as his fate ^. Truth will be truth, and mufl reuin its charadei; 
and force, let lus cafe be what it will. Many things might be added. The man, 
from whom this money is to be taken, will be proved Sed.vi. to have a right to de^ 
find himfelf and his, and not fufFer it to be taken from him ; perhaps he may {land 
as much in need of it, as the other, &c. 

Anf. to thy the 4th. It is certain, in the firfl place, that nothing may willingly 
be done) which in any manner promotes mnrder : whoever is accelfary to that, of- 
fends againfb ntdnj truths o£ great weight, z. You are not obliged to anfwer the 
fmiafoS quefHon. Silence here would contradift no truth. 3 . No one can tell, in 
fb-ift fpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore you may 
tffdj deny, that you know where the man is. Z^^, if by not difco verity him 
you ihould mdanger your life ( and this is the hardefl circum fiance, that can be ta- 
ken into the objedion ), the cafe then woukl be the fame, as if the inquirer fhould 
fay, ^< If you do not murder fuch a one, I will murder you« " And then be 
fure you mufl not commit murder ; but mufl defend your felf againfl this, as 
againfl other dangers, againfl Banditi, f!rc. as weB as jom can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by i^rnds ( I mean, when they are not produdive of fads to folbw ; as in 

• T« iTVioH^ v» ift,cX9yw tin MXfoff «A«t fMn hu^wyif if/f '^'m*- Jhocfd. ^ For lfy«v 

V ifv M^^* H^ c Suum euique inc9min$dum fenndum eft patius, qu*m di Mlttrlns eom^' 

fMdis detrakendum. Cic. According to Fktff, a m^n (hculd choofe to die r^ ^khitw. 

E judicial 
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judicial tranfaSions, bearing witnefs, or paffing fentencc) is not equal to a denial by 
foEls ; tho an ahnfe of language is allowable in this cafe , if ever in any ; tho all fins 
againft truth are not equal, and certainly a little tre'pafling upon it in the prefent cale, 
for the the good of all parties S as little a one as any ; and tho one might look on 
a man in fuch a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a wan but a 
mad man: yet truth is facrcd ^ and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
cence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in afiiftance, or taking 
the advantage of fome feafonable incident ^ 

The 5 th. objeElion feems to refpeft inanimate things, which if we muft treat ac- 
cording to what they are, it is infiauatcd we (hall becom: obnoxious to noany tri» 
fiing obligations ; fuch as are there mentiond. To this I anfwcr thus. If i)^Qgla[l 
be nothing elfe but an ufeful drinking-gVs, and thefe words fully cxpre6 what it 
is, to treat it accordingly is mdeed to drink out of lU when there is ocafion and 
it is truly ufefuS and to break^xt defignedly is to do what is wrong *^. For that is 
to handle it, as if it neither was ufeful to the objedor himfelf, iK>r couU be To to 
any one elfe ; contrary to the defcription of it. But if there be any reaftn for. 
breaking the glafs, then fomething is wanting to declare fully what it is. As, if. 
the glafs be poifond : for then it becomes a poifind drinkgig-glafsj and to break or. 
deftroy it is to ufe it according to this true defcription of it. Or if by breaking 
it any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the lofs of it, it becomes 
a glafs with that circtmfiance: and then for the objedor to break it, if it be his own> 
is to ufe it according to what it is. And if it (hould become by fome circumflance 
nfelefs only, tho there fhould be no reafon for breaking it, yet if there be none 
againft it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. This anfwer, mmatis 
mutandisy may he adapted to other things of this kind i hokh or any thing elfe. As 
thd ulefulnefs or exccll nee of fome books renders them worthy of irnmonality, and 
of a'l our care to fecure them to pofterity «; fo fome may be ufed n^ore Ike what 
they are, by tearing or burning them, than by preferving or reading them : the nunv- 

• OuTt t iVtT^tf^ uQxtwrtt i{it«-*lS, >^ hif«f ii'if, Mmx Tjfr, ^ To that qycfticn. Si 

qnis dd tt tOJifti^Mt, qm mtndMcio tuo fojf^ s mortf ii^irMri, non is mtr.t'UHrus f S, Auflln aofwers in 

the negative, aod concudct. KtfiMt ut nwiquam bwi mwtiMntur, ■■■■ ^Muto fortius ^ quMtito excel- 

Untius diciit mc frodMm^ ntc mintiar* « lA fuch prdTmg caics* uodcr imminent danger, the world is 

wont to m ike great allowances. Ovk kt^fiif iryp i^r^ ru >|^ivJ « A^yf«y 9 0«ic, u ro nt^nnlu yi r.^^ivi^ 

<fi^i.So/>^. Even they, who ay HViryOT nmy ni^OD nn^MT nU^n. and ^i^^M li>^DM r>DJbi imb yo 

MTDbyn. and fy li^y ^^^M "^pUnDrt. fiy aUb nniD t3l!W CrrV^ ba^. 5. nhareJ (c* Ml. pafs). 

And A6. Ejctm fays of uihshsm, ny\irn "piy >BD CD^nmn li)DO>^ T\n^ In ihort, fome have 

permitted, in dcfperate caiei, mtndtuf ttusquMm vttii9o $tti. Sext. I^ythag. ^ 1D\t^b ^^7DM 

131 int^ru vb?. S.Uiiaf ; ^bo doth not detcft tint thought of Cai^ik de Kctmri cmt- 

tmrnim abohndisiiicl hvtcL 

' b:r 
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ber of which, l^ge enough already, I wifli you may not think to be incrcafed by 
this, which I here fend you. 

Here two things ought to be regarded, i. That tho to aft.againft truth in 
any cafe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of things, 
in fome cafes the importance one way or t'other may be fo little as to render the 
crime tunnefiem or 4ibmfi nothing \ And, z. that inammate beings cannot be con- 
liderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the refpeft they bear to living beings is 
feparated from them. The drinking-glafs before mentiond could not b« confiderd 
as fuch, or be what it new is> if there was no drinking animal to own and ufe 
it. Nothing an be of any importance to that thing it felf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that .when we compute what fuch things are, we muft* 
take them as bebg what they are m reference to things that have life. 

The hft and mod material otjeSlim, or qiiifiUm rather, (hall be mifiverd by and by. 
In the mean time I (hall only (ay, that if in any particukr cafe truth is inaccefli* 
bie, 4aid after due inquiry it doth not appear whsUj or heiw things are, then this 
will be true, tluu the cafe or thing un<fer confideratibn is ehttbtftil : and to a^ 
agreeably unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obftinate^ but itiodefl, caiiti* 
ous, docile, and to endeavour to be on the fafer fide. Such behaviour (heWs the cafe 
to be as it is. And as to the want of ^0uvr to a& agreeably to truth, that camioc 
be known till trials are made : and if any one doth try* and do his endeavour, he 
may take to himfelf the (atisfaftion, which he will find in feft. IV. 

S E c T^ IL Of Happinefs. 

TH A T> which demands to be next confiderd is hffmefs ; as bebg in it felf 
moft confiderable ; as abetting the caute of truth; and as being indeed (b 
nearly allied to it, that they cannot wejl be parted. We cannot pay the refpefts due 
to one* unlefs we regard the other. Happinefs muft not be denied to be what it is * 
and it is by the pradice of truth that we aim at that happinefs, which is true. 

In the &w following propofitions I (hall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alfo fubjoin fome otfirvatiansj whidi tho perhaps not neceflary here, we may (bme- 
time hereafter think no b(s of time or hbor to have made en pajfant : fuch as 



in earned^, that iii r ^uk^.vXw «$ trpx* ff'«Aiwiy r« ro^S i A«y^ fTir^tm. CUm^ jilfx, EfpeciaU/ 
fince this iSp at leaft ordiQaril/t a thing perfefUj indiffoent by pr« is. ^ . 

£ z men 
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men of fcience would all, fome of them f<arifmaia^ or coroUarles^ and {omtJcb$^ 
liMy I ftiall take them as they fall in my way promifcuoufly. 

I. PUafwre is « cwfiiomfnefs rf fimething i^eabUj pah of the contrary : 8c V. V. 
the confiwufkifs of any thing Offteahk is pleafiire, of the contrary pain. For as nothing> 
that is agreeable to uh can be painful at the fame time> and as fuch ; nor any 
thing diiagreeable pkafanr, ly the terms; fo neither can aiiy thing agreeable be^ir 
that reafon ("becau^ it is agreeable) not pleaiant> nor any thing difagreeable not 
painful> in fome meafure or other. 

« 

Obf. I* Plea/itres and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and finfi of their 
fnbjeSsy or th^ perfins affeSed with them. For confcioufoe^ and perception cannot 
be feparated : becaufe as I do not perceive what I am not confcious to my felf 
I do perceive^ fo neither can I be confcious of what I do not perceivei or of 
more or lefs than what I do perceive. And therefbre^ fince the degrees of pkaF- 
fure or pain muft be anfwerable to the confcioufnefe which the party a£Eeded has 
of them, they muft likewife be as the d^rees of perception are. 

Obf. 2. Whatever morels the pefwer of perceivings^ renders the percent mere fnf^ 
<eptive of pkafiere or pam. 7*his is an immediate confequence ; and to add more 
is needleis : unlefs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the in- 
ward fenfe of things may in many cafes be heightend and increafid^ the prin- 
cipal are refiexionj and the pra&ice of thinking. As I cannot be confcious of 
what I do not perceive : fo I do not perceive that, which I do not advert 
upon. That which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inftance there- 
fore of confcioufnefs and perception is attended with an ad of advertence : and as 
the more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; fo v. v. 
the more frequent or intenfe the ads of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
confcioufnefs there is, and the ftronger is the perception. Fnrthery all perceptions are 
produced in time : time paffes by moments .- there can be but one moment pre- 
ifent at once : and therefore all prefent perception confiderd without any relation 
to what is paft> or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
Icind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any thing 
before^ nor had any thing perceptible to foUow. But in reflexion there is a re-» 
petition of what is paft, and an anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come : there is a connexion of paft and future, which by this are brought 
into the fum, and fuperadded to the prefent or momentaneous perceptions, jigaky 
by refleding we prafiife our capacity of apprehending : and this pradiiing will in- 
creafe» and as it ^ere ^xtettd that capacity, to a certain degree. £^9 reflexion 

doth 
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doth 60c only occumukte moments paft and future to thofe th^t tre preT^nt) but 
even in their paflage it feems to tfmk^ them. For time* as well as fpace> is otr 
p9ble of indeterminate dividon ; and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexion »^ 
is^ into the more parts is the time divided ; which, whilft the mind confider^ thoTc 
parts as fo many feveral moments, is in effeH. renderd by ihis. fo- much the longer^ 
And to this experience agrees. 

ObC ;•. The caufes ef pkafme and pain are relative thingt : andin order to efiimate / 

trulf their effeSt ttfon any particular fntjeS they wght ta be dnewn into the degrees of 

fefcepitim m that JiibjeSl^ When the auTe is of the fame kind, and ads with aa t 

equ^ force,, if the perception of one perfon be equal to that of another, what they 

perceive muft needs be equal. And (o it will be likewilb, when the forces in -t 

the producing caufes and the degrees of perception in the fentienti. are reeipro^ - 

€aU- For ("which doth not feem to be confiderd by the world> and therefore ough^ . - 

the more particularly to be noted^^if the^caufe of (deafure or pain ihoukl aA but : 
half as much upon A^ as. it does upon B .; yet if the perceptivity of A be j 

double to that of B, the fum of their pleafures or pains will be e^toL An other 

cafes they will be uneqatfL .A^r if the eaufk dolor^a ihould a& with the (ame 

kmpetm on C with which it ads upon D ; yet if C had only two degrees of T 

perception, and D had three, .the pain fuftaind by D wpuld he half as mueh ^- 

more as that of C : becauie he would perceive or feel the ads and impreilions of 

the caufe more by (o much. If it (hould aft with twice the force upon I> "^ 

which it ads with upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D as iioSi - 

i. e. as one degree of fiwce multiplied by two degrees of perception to two degrees ^ 

of force multiplied by threQ.of perception. And fo on. . 

Obf 4. Mens^reJpeWve happinejfes or pleafttrts ough to be ifalueda$ they are to the - 
peribns themfelves* Ti/hoje they are; or accorditfg to the thottghts and Jenfiy which the]^ 
have of them : not according to the efiimate put upon them by other people, who « 
have no authority to- judge of them, nor can know what they are; may com-' - 
pute by different rules ; have lefs fenfe ; be in diflFercnt circumflances * ; or fuch as ^ 
guilt has renderd partial . to themfelves. If that prince, who having plenty and : 
flocks many, yet raviflid the poor man's fingle ewe-lamb out of his bofom, reck-' 
ond the poor man*s lofs to be not greater, than the lots of one of hb lambs would. : 
have been to him, he muft be very deftdive in moral arithmetic, and little un-^v - 
der flood the dodrine of proportion. Every man's happinefs is his happinefs^ what .: 

f Tnfi b:cjii, nUtir ftnt'ms. Tcr. . 

It 
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it is to him ; and the lofs of it is anfwentble to the degrees of his porc.prioiH t6 
liis manner of talcing things, to his wants and circumflances ^ 

Obf. 5* Haw JHdieims4nd7i>arj ought frinceSf lawgiversyjttdges^jftrkSj49$dtvmm^€r$ 
to be ! They ought not to contider fo much what a (lout, re.'bluce, obftinate* har- 
dcnd criminal may bear, as what the weaker fort, or at lead (if that can be known) 
the perfons immediately concernd can bear : that //, what any punifhment woukl be 
to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former kind ,* and therefore 
fhould not be nfed as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which may 
render th.m obnoxious to public juflice, they fcarce know how themfelves : fome 
fall into them through neceflity, ftrength of temptation, defpair, elafticity of fpirits 
and a fudden eruption of paflion, ignorance of laws^ want of good eduation, or 
fome natural infirmity or propenfion : and fome, who are really innocent, are oppreft 
by the iniquity or miftakes of judges, witnefles, juries, or perhaps by the power and 
ieeal of a fadk)n> with which their (enfe or their honefty has not permitted them 

: to join. -What a d fl^ence muft there be between the fufierings of a poor wretch 
.fthfible of bis crime> or misfortune, who would give a world for his dehverance^ 
i£ he had it, and thofe of a {[\xxdy veteran in roguery ; between the apprehenfions> 
tears, faintings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the other ; in (hort, between 
a tender nature and a brickbat ! 

Obf. 6*. In general^ nUperfom ought to be very careful and tendery where ^ other 
is concernd. (5therwife they may do they know not what. For no man can tellf 
by himfelf, or any other way, how another may be afieSed* 

Obf, 7* There cannot he an equal diftrtbution of rewards and fuuijbmeuts by any fia^ 

rfed human laws\ Beaufe (among other reafons) the fame thing is rarely either the 

\fame gratification, or the fame punilhment to different perfons. 

Obf. 8. The Juffermgi of brutes are not like the fyferings of men. They perceive hf * 
fDomentSf without reflexion upon pafl or future, upon caufe$9 circumflances, &c^. 
Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to mthmg^ to no*time an4 

\ po-Ufe^. And therefore to kill a brute is to derive him of a life» or a remain- 

» Fdicitas cMi frdcifuM fiitrh homini, mn tft bumMm judiea i chn frofpiritMtem iffrm alius sli^ m^$, 
e^fuepte mgfmo quifqai ttrmimt. PHny. «> It is not pofliUe ( in Jllbe's words ) Un^b nnb 

'131 ^pviani mrjn a^wiyn iyw!?i mira niw pyro. * inttr hminem & btUmam 

"h^ maxims mtereft, qtiodh*e adidfiium qaed adtft, iftodipte prafim iji,fi aeeemmodoi, patilulum 

sdm^hm fentieai frateritum autfuturam, 0cc. Cic. S$s ^ ventmro tcrquimur fji> fr€t9rit$, Ttm$' 
r'u num t^rmintum memcria ndttcit, f^^evidentla aatUipat. Nemo tamtmm fnfentibas miftr eft. Sen. 

• ^ Trdftns temPas brevij/unam eft, adee qmidem, ut qMufdam mtUmm videatttr, 6cc. Sen. ''Ortiv ^ 

ii der 
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dcr of time, that is equal to little more than nothing : tho this may perhaps be more 
applicable to fome animals than to others* Thar> which is chiefly to be taken care 
of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceflarily ; when it is 
kiHed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may be * ; and that no young 
be left to languiih. So much by the way here. 

II. Pain confiderd /» k felf is a red cvUy pUafitre a red good. I take this as a fofit$^ 
iatumy that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 

III. By the gcnerd idea ofgeod ami evil the em [pleafure "] is ink filf defiredU^ the 
other [ pain "] to be avoided. What is here iaid> refpeSs mere pleafure and pain> abfhia^ 
ded from all circumftances, confequeiKes, c^c. But becaufe there are fome of thefe ge-^ 
nerally adhering to them, and fuch as enter fo deep into their nature, that unle(s thefe 
be td^ m^'Xkit (ull and true charader of the other cannot be had, nor can it there- 
fore be known what ha^kiefsvh I mud proceed to fome-otber propofiticns relating to 
thisfubjed. 

IV. Pkafme companfed wkh fmn maj ekher be etpeal^ w emre, or lefs: dfi fUafmn 
may be comf^^d with other fUafures \ and fmns wkh fains. Becaufe all the moments^ 
of the pleafure muft bear fome refpe& or be in fome ratio to all the moments of 
pain : as alfo ail the degrees of one to all the degrees of the otHcr ! and fo muft thofel 
of one pleafure, or one pain, be to thofe of another. And if the degrees of in- 
tenienefs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muft^ ftiU be fome ratio oP 
the one produft to the other. 

That this propoHtion is true> appears froi&the general condud* of mankind; tho 
in fome particulars they may err> and wrong' thcmfelves, fonne nx>re, fome kis. For' 
what doth all this hurry of bufinefs, what do all the labors and traveb of meh tend* 
to, but to gain fuch advantages, as they think do exceed all their trouble? What are 
all their abftinences and felf denials for^ if' they d^ not think fome pleaAires lefs 
than the pain, that would fucceed them 2 Do nor the various methods of life (hew, 
that men prefer one fort of pleafure to another, and fubmit to one fort of -path' 
rather than to have another ? And within our felves we cannot but find an in- 

• 'iDVC33n nonn menu; .v*?n c^^n I^m-. ^^. z«:./w i^nI?*D— ^ta>n nDnnb lyy T]}V)y, 

S, Hhas, ^ The rants of thofe men, "vyho aflcrt, fMt ha^i^f nhm n^crn<i, f^n^ vjuov t* h- 

fui: nay, ^iW ovi^a 0^^ « ttvUu ap. Diog,. U q^i furdjiaft^ do body, who has feoie, or is aliv^. 
Nor that of the Stoics in P/«/. »Ti ^y«ao • xJt^^ 4^ ivln nfoyuo^^^ n/rx. As if an age was 
not more than a moment^ and ( therefore} an age's bappiocli nioce tbao • momeat's..... 

difference 
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dififtcence as to many things* not cariog* whether we have the pain witb.the;plet<: 
fure obcaind by it, or mifs the pleadite* beiog' excufed from the pain. 

V. fVhcM pleaftfres imd pains are tqud* thej mmuidij Jejhroj each other : wbeH the $m 
'€xceedsy the excefs gives the true qtMntitj of pleMfkre or fain. For nine dq|rees ofsplea- 

fare, lefs by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing : but nine degrees of o&e^ 
kfs by three degrees of the other, give iix of the former #r^ and true. 

VI. As therefore there nHtj be true pkafitre andpmn : fo there «wjr he feme pUafstres 
.which compared with what attends wr folkws thensy not only maj vanijb into nothing^ 

btet maj even .degenerate into pain^ and ought to be reckgnd as pains *; and v. v. fimc 

^ fainsy that tmay be anmemerated to pleafkres. -J^or the /mr quantity of pleafure differs not 

from that itptantitj of true pleafire; or it is fo much of that kind of pleafure^ which 

is trtte (clear of all difcounts. and future payments > : iior can the trtte^uantity of paim 

. Bot be the fame with that quantity of trtte or mere pain. Then, the man who injoys 

. three degrees of fucb pleafure as will bring upon him nine d^ees of pain, when 

three degrees of pain are fet off to balance and fink the three of pleafure, can have 

lemaining to him only Gx degrees of pain : and into theie therefore is his pleafure 

finally refolved. And (b the three degrees of pain, which any one indures to obtain 

nine of pleafure^ end in fix of the latter* By the fiune manner of computing iome 

pleafures WU be found to be the k>fs of pleafure, compared with greater : and fome 

pains the alleviation of pain ; becaufe by undergoing them greater are evaded \ Thus 

the natures of pleafures and pains are varied* and ibmetimes tranfinuted : which ought 

never to be forgot. 

Nop thii neither. As in the i«ife of moftmeo» I believe, a little pain will weigh 

.againfl a great deal of pleafure ^ : fo perhaps there, may be fome pains» which exceed 

all pleafures; that isy fuch pains as no man wouki choofe to fuffer for any pleafure 

\ whatever J or at lead any that we know of in this workl. So that it is poffible the 

.difierence, or excefs of pain) may rife ib high as to become immenfe : and then the 

pleafure. to be fet againft that pain will be but a pointy or cypher; a quantity of no 

yahie. y 

VII. Hoffimfs Sjfers not from the true quantity rfpteafitrey unhifpinefi of pain. Or, 
Jmy being may bo find to bofofar happj^ m bit pleafures are truoy &c. That cannot 

• N«r#f ( fie ooxa ) 9mpta doUre voluptas. Hor. And mult o tormfta Mnt vfitff.'as. Id. ^ At 
when thac Pomfif mentioiid bjr VoL Max. by barning bis Bnger dbped the torture. < Bena 

. jualit, faria woB^fmUt otiam pari anmoro : nee.latitia uUu mimtno murort penfinda, Plin. 
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be the happinefs of any being, which is bad for him: nor can happinefs be difagreea* 
Ue* It muft be fomething therefore, that is both agrteahk and good for the poffeflbr. 
Now prefent pleafure is for the prefent mdeed agreeable ; but if it be not true, and 
he who injoys it mufl pay tnore for it than it is worth, it cannot be for his good> 
or good for him. This therefore cannot be his h4tffmf$. Nor, again, can that plea- 
fure be reckond happinefs, for whith one pays the full price in pain : becaufe thefe 
are quantities, which mutually deflroy each other. But yet fince happinefs is fome- 
thing* which, by the general idea of it, muft be deHrable, and therefore agreeable, 
it mufl be fome kind of pleafure * : and tliis, from what has been faid, can only be 
fuch pkafure as is true* That only can be both agreeable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happinefs will be as his true quantity of pleafure. 

One, that loves to make olfjfSHofUj may demand here, whether there may not be 
happinefs without pleafure : whether a man may not be faid to be happy in refpeft 
to thofe evils, which he efcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether thepe may 
not be fuch a thing as fiegmive happmefi. I mfivtr^ an exemption from misfortunes 
and pains is a high privilege, tho we fhould not be fenfible what thofe misfortunes 
or dangers are, from which we are deliverd, and in the larger ufe of the word may 
be flyleda b24>pinefs. Alfo, the abfence of pain or unhappinefs may perhaps be called 
negative happinefs, fince the meaning of that phrafe is^ known. But in proper fpeak* 
ing happinefs always includes fomething pofitive. For mere indolence refiilting from 
infenfibHity, or joind with it, if it be ' happbefs, is a happinefs infinitely diminifhd : 
ihM ir, it is no more a happinefs, than it is an unhappbefs ; upon the confine of 
both, but neither. At befl it is but the happinefs of flocks and flones ^ : and to 
thefe I think happinefs Can hardly be b ftricknefs alk)wd« 'Tis the privil^e of a 
flock to be what it is, rather than to be a miferable being : this we are fenfible of, and 
therefore, joining this privily with our own fenfe of it, we call it happbefs'; but 
this b wliat it is in our manner of apprehending it, not what it is b the flock it- 
felf. A fenfe indeed of being free from pains and troubles is attended with happbefs : 
but then the happbefs flows from ^tfinfe of the cafe, and is %fofkivt happbefs. 
Whilfl a man refleds upon his negative happbefs, as it is called, and injoys it, he 
makes it pofitive .* and perhaps a fenfe of immunity from the afflidions and miferies 
every where fb obvious to our obfervation is one of the ffemfi pleafures b this 
world. 



• 'OtifAfB^x Jif, irJ^ensy rt^^fjttffMxI^en tJ ivSktfjftwU, Arid. 
Ariflif. 0f, Diog, L, 



* Or ii9¥H KtiB-ivhrr^i tcttrii-ttrt^^ 
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VIII. T%a being nutf h fmd to ke $$himmetf luffj, h fime degree er ether, tbi 
Jkm total ef wbofi pkdjkres exceeds thefitm rf alibis pains : or^ eUtimate tufpinefi is the 
Jkm of hapfinefsy or trtse fkaptre, at thefiot of the accottnt. And fb on the other (Idc^ 
that being maj be find to be mltimate^ ttnhaffj^ the Jkm of all whofi fains exceeds that 
rf all his fleafires. 

IX* To maks ^fi^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^' ^^^^ ^^ ^i> ^ freportion to its capacity^ 
ewes to itji^i and thaty which every intelligent being may be fitffofed to aim m^ in gem* 
ralK For happinels is ibme quantity of true pieafure : and that pkafure, which I 
call true* may be confiderd by itfelf> and fo will be jufily defirable (according to 
prop. II9 and III j. On the contrary, unhappinefs i^ certainly to be avoided : be- 
cause being a quantity of mere pain, it may be conftdetd by itfelf» as a real, mere 
evil) &c. and becaufe if I am obliged to puiiiie happinefi, I am at the fame time o- 
bl%ed to recede, as & as I can, fiom its contrary. All this is felf«evident. And 
hence it £dlows, that, 

X. We amnot aH with reJpeS to either our fehes^ cr other men, as being what aiv and 
Jfey arcy nnlcfs bath are confiderd as beings ftsfceptive of hoffinefi and mdhfpine/sy andna* 
eetralfy defirons ef the one and mttrfe to the other. Other animals may be confiderd 
after the fame manner in proportion to their feveral degrees of apprehenfion. 

But that the nature of happioefs, and the road to it, which is fo very apt to be 
mifiakent may be better underftood ; and true pleafures mote certainly diftinguiihd 
from faife ; the following propoficions muft flill be added. 

XI. jis the true and mltimate haffinefsof no being eon be frodnced by any things that 
intorferes with trnthy and denies the natnres of things : Jo wither can the praElice oftmtb 
make any being nktmately miha^. For that, which contradiAs nature and truth, op^ 
pofes the will of the Author of nature (whofe cxiftcnce, &e I ihall prove after- 
wards) 5 and to fuppofe, that an mferior being may in oppofition to His will break, 
tbrongh the conftitution of things, and by fo doing make himfelf happy, is to fup- 
pofe that being more potent than the Author of nature, and confequently more po- 
tent than the author of the nature and power of thar very being himfelf, which is 
tbfurd. And as to the other part of the propofition, it is alfo abfurd to think, thar^. 
by the conftitution of nature and will of its author, any being (houU be finally mi- 

• Thii is truly B^num fimmum. ^no ttndmms amnes. Lucr. ''A»«rr« ^ ^ ii^t%, irifw x*f» «*• 
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fcrable only for cottforming himfelf to truth, and owning things and the relations lying 
between them to be whtt they are. It is much the fame as to fay* God has made 
it natural to contradift nature ; or unnatural, and therefore puniihable, to aftaccor- 
dii^ to nature and reality. If fuch a blunder (excufe the boldnefs of the word) could 
be^ it muft come either through a defeft of fowmr in Him to caufe a better and more 
equitable fcheme, or from fame del^h, which be finds in the mifery of his depen. 
dents. The former cannot be afcribed to the Firft caufe, who is the fountain of pow« 
er : nor the latter to Him» who ^ives fo many proofs of -his goodnefs and bcnefic^c^ 
Many beings may be faid to be happy ; and there are none of us all, who havenot 
many iojoyments ' : whereas did he delight in the infelicity of thofe beings, whicii 
depend upon Him, it mufl be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not 
one of them would be otherwife in any refpeft. The world in that cafe inflead of 
being fuch a beautiful, admirable fyftem> in which there is only a mxture of evil^ 
could have been only a fcene of mert mifery, horror* and torment* 

That either the enemies of truth (wkkedmen) (houM be ultimately happy, or the 
religious obfervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is fuch injufHce, and an evit 
fo great, that fure no Aiamchean will allow fuch a fmpcrioritj of his evil principle ovqr 
the good, as is requifite to produce and maintain it. 

XII. ThegomAfe hfphtejs rfovery bomg mftflh fimahmg^ ^hu it mt wcomp^ttk wkh 
or deflntHivf of its namre ^y or ^ fiferiot or tmer fiin rf ity if it be mixt. Formflancc^ 
nothing can be the true happinefs of a ncrioM/ being, that is tnconfiftent with rea/oM^ 
For all pleafure, and therefore be fure all clear pleafure and true happinefs mufl bis 
fomething agreeable (pr. I.) : and nothing can be agreeable to a reafoning nature, or 
(which is the fame) to the reafon of that nature^ which is repugnant and difagreea* 
ble to reafon. If any thing becomes agrees^le to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reafon> it is plain his reafon is loft, his nature depreft, and that he noncr 
Kfis himfelf among trrationabi at leaft as to that particular. If a being finds plea- 
fure in any thing wtresfin/Akj he has an Hnreafonable pleafure : but a rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contradidion to itfelf. For to do this 
woukl be to ad, as if it was the contrary to what it is. Laftly, if we find hereaf- 
ter, that whatever interferes with reafon, mterferes with truth, and to contradift ei^ 
ther of them is the fame thitig ; then what has been (aid under the former propofi^* 
tion, does alfo confirm this : as wliat has been faid in proof of this^ does alfo con* 
firm the foimer. 



* NomlMt ViUsbcntpciM, Unie ergo qujt fpffidesi ^tt^\ 
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Xin. TiEwy? pkajkres 4are tnte^ mid to be reckgnd inta our tkfifmfiy ^4J^ wimh 
there lies no reafon. For when there is no reafon againft any pleafure) there is al- 
ways one for it S included in the term* So when there b na reafon for undergo^ 
ing pam (or venturing it)» there is one againft it; 

Obf. There is therefore no neceflity for men to torture their inventions in finding 
out arguments to juftify themfelves in the purfuits after worldly advantages and in- 
|oyments> provided that neither thefe injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaind^ contain the violation of any truth) by being unjuft) immoderate^ or the 
like \ For in this cafe there is no reafon why we fhould not defire themy and a 
one^ why we fhould; i^/cr. beaufe they are injoyments. 



XIV. To conclude this fe^ion^ Tir wij to huffimfs md the frdlice tftrmb incHr 
the one into the other ^. For no being can be ftyled happy, that is not ultimately 
fb : becaufe if all his pains exceed all his pleafurest he is fo far fixxn being ha|^y> 
chat he is a being unhappy, or miferable> in proportion to that exce& Now by 
frof. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happinefs of any being, which inter- 
feres with truth : and therefore whatever doth produce thaty muft be fbmething 
which is confident and coincident with this* 

Two things then (but fuch as are met tc^ether^ and embrace each other), which 
are to be rdigioufly r^arded in all our condudy are trmh (of which in the pre- 
ceding fed.) and hfffinefe (that is^ fuch pleafures^ as accompany^ or follow the 
pni&ice of truth, or are not inconfiftent with it : of which I have been treating 
in this). And as that religion, which arifes fiom the difUndion between moral 
good and evil, was called nrntend^ beaufe giounded upon truth and the natures of 
things : fo perhaps may that {too, which propofes happinefi for its end> in as nuich 
as it proceeds upon that difference, which there is between true pleafure and 
pain, which are phyfical (or nutmd) good and evil. And fince both thefe unite 
fo amicably, and are at laft the fame, here is tmt religion which may be called na.^ 
tural upon two accounts. 

• ikm %hi9m t xurk A«yov i^Blr fJutTttXttfjtfCatfsfJbmm Simpl. Rifft ficit, Mnim9 qunnJo pifiquhtfrfiM : 
ft§d omnet h^rn'mts fuetr^ 0pcreet, J$tm id tmi$ fimt Sm§. Pkut. ^ HaMit fhHrf$flms km- 

fUs ofesifed nuUi dctraftast &c. Sen. Here he feem» to confe(s the folly of the St$icst who denied- 
ihemfclyes many p e»fiires» that were hone ft and a- mod neceflaiy ; living in tubs, feeding upon raw 
lierbs and water, going about in a fordid garment, with a rough beard, (bfiT and fatchelt &c* * «^^ • 

rtiitim fit» Mfparet i quid exfidiat, chfcurum efi : its. ismen^ m d uhit/iri non f^Jpmus^ qmn es 

wMXimd eenduunt, qudfimf ttBiJpmiL Cic« 
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Sect. IIL Of Reafon, and the ways of 

difcQvering truth. 

MY manner of thinking, and an atjcSm formerly * made, obl^e me iq the 
next place to £iy fomething concerning the means of knowing, what is 
irffe : whether there are any^ that are Jkre, and which one may fafely rely upon* 
•For if there be not^ all that I have written is an amufement to no purpofe. Be« 
fideS) as this will lead me to fpeak of red/in^ Sec. fome truths may here (as Ibrae 
did in the former feftion ) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many^ 
occafions; and what has been already aiferted^ will alfo be further confirmed. 



I. Ak iMdIigint hbfg, Jitch 4s is memmid Before \ tmtft have feme immeJuue atjeSs 
rf bis stHderfimsebig ; cr m kafi cofMitj efhavh^ fitch. For if there be no objed 
of his inteUed> he is intelligent of nothings or not inteUigent.^ And if there are no 
inimediate objedsy there can be none at all : becaufe every objeft muft be fuch ( an 
objeft > dther in it fdf immediately ; or by the intervention of another, which is 
munediate: or of feveralj one of which muil at leaft be inunediate. 

IL As tme^enS temg mmug the immediate etjeSs of his mind maj Vaeoefimi^ that 
me iAfiraU andgemroL I fhdl not at prefent inquire, how he comes by them ( it 
matters not hew ), (ince this muft be true, if there is any fuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reafon is Ibmething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence; becaufe it is not confined to particular things or cafes. What 
IS real&n in one inftance, is fo in another. What is reafbnable with refpeA to 
QmaSmsj is (o in refpe& of Navius ^ Reafon is performed in ffecies% A rational 
being therefore muft have fome of thckjpedes (I mean fpecific and abftraft ideas) 
to work with; or fome fuperior method^ fuch as perhaps fome higher order of rear 
foners may have, but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular idea is only the particular knowledge of that idea 
or thing : there it ends. But reafin is fomething univerfal, a kind of general in- 
ftrument* applicable to particular things and cafes as they occur. We reafon about 
particulars, or fi-om them ; but not hj thcau 



• The kft obje^ioo, p, 27. ^ Sc{k. I. prop. I. 

ft in ^rnnSiumt id imqmm ejfe in Seviam f Cic. 
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In h& we find within our fel ves many logical^ metofhjfkal^ maihtmmicd idens, no 
one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing : but they comprehend 
whole cL^es and kinds. And it is l>y the help of thefe that wc reafbn) and dc- 
monftrate. So that we know from within our felves» that intelligent beings not on- 
ly may have fuch abdrad idcUsy as are raentiond in the propontion> but that fome 
dSuallji have them : which is enough for my purpofe. 

III. Thoji ideas or ohjeSls, that are immediate^ TiHll be ade^tiotelj and trulj kgewn f§ 
ihat mindy whoje ideas thej are. For ideas can be no further the ideas of any mind* 
than that mind has ( or may have ) a perception of tliem : and therefore that mind 
muft perceive the whole of them ; which is to know them ade^satelj. 

Agaifty thefe ideas being immediate, nothing (by the term^ can intervene to in* 
<reare9 diminifh, or any way alter them. And to fay the mind does not know 
them truly, implies a contradidion : becaufe it is the fame as to Jfay, that they are 
mifreprefented ; that isy that there are intervening and mifreprefenting ideas. 

And Idfiljfy there cannot be an immediate perception of that, which is not; nor 
^erefore of any immediate objeft otherwife, than as it is. We have indeed many 
times wrong notions, and mifperceptions of things : but then thefe things are not 
the immediate objefts. They are things, which are notified to us by the help of 
organs and mediay which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defedive at befl .and inca- 
pable of tranfmitting things as they are in themfelves, and therefore occafion imper- 
fdSt and falfe images. But then, even in this cafe, thofe images and ideas that are 
immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are : and that is the very realbn, 
why the originals, which they (hould exhibit truly, but do not> are not perceived 
as thej are. In fhort, I only fay the mind mufl know its own immediate ideas* 

IV. What has hem [aid rfthefi ideasy which are immediatey maj be [aid dfi cfthefi 
relatimts er refieSsy which ohj ef thofe ideas bear immedsateij each to other : thej mtfi 
4o ks^ium hmmdUmbf and trtttf. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
fubfifl without it ; it is of their nature : and therefore they cannot be known ade- 
quately, but this mufl be known too. , They are in this refpeft like the ideas of 
whde and part. The one cannot be without the other : nor either of them not 
^cover that relation, by which the one muft be always bigger and the other lefs. 

To fay no more^ we may fatbfy our felves of the truth of this» as well as of the 
foi^oing propofitioDs, from the experiences of our own minds: where we find ma- 
ny 
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ny relations) that are immediately feen^ and of which it b ivat w mrpffwer to doubt n 
We are confdous of a knowledge} that confifis m the immtm of thefe relations. 
Such is the evidence of thofe truth$9 which are ufuaUy called Mxicms, and perhaps 
of fome fhort demonftrations* 

V. Tho/e relmions wr reJpe&Sj which mn mn inmnMate, mr i^pdrent at the frfi view^^ 
mof ffumj times he d^otmd hj imtermeJiate reUuions ; 4md with eq^al certmtj. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inftantly ihew itfelf ; yet if the ratio of B to C ^ 
does, and that of C to D V from hence the ratio of B to D <^ is known alfo.* 
And if the mean quantities were ever fo many> the fame thing wouki foUow; pro>< 
vkled the reafbn of every quantity to that> which follows next in: the fines, be- 
known» For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians^ .* as I might all, that 
know any fcience> for the truth of the propofitk>n in general. For thus theorems i 
and derivative truths are obtaind* 



VI, ^ a jrofo/ui^ be trtte^ it is abi/ajisfi in all the it^auces and Hfis% to jitbicb fl| 
ii applicable. For otherwife it mufi be both true and Me. Therefore 

VII. By the help of truths already kmwn more maj be difioverd. For 

!• Thofe inferences^ which arife prefintlj from the application of general truths to 
the particular things and cafes containd under them, mud be juft. Ex. gr« ThewhoU. 
is bigger than apart: ther^hre A (fome particular thing) is more than half A. For 
it is plain that u4 is containd in the idea of whole, as hdf ^ is in that of part«^ 
So that if the antecedent propofition be true> the confequent, which is included in « 
it, follows immediately, and mud alTo be true. The former cannot be true, unlefs 
the other be fo too»^ - What agrees to the genns, Jftcies^ definition^ whote^ muft 
agree to the Jpecies^ indivldtsalsy thing defined^ the part The exiflence of an effeR in«^ 
fcTS direftly that of a castfi; of one correlate that of the other ; and fo on. And 
what isfaid here holds true (by the preceding propofition) not only in refped of 
axioms and firfl truths^ but alfo and equally of theorems and other general truths, 
when they are once known. Thefe may be capable of the like applications: and: 
the truth of fuch confequences, are as made by virtue of them^ will always be as 
evident as that of thoie theorems themfelves.. 

••That queftion ta TUtc^ Tiwf «« i^^ rtt&fji^fv.'^fliiXtn, u T14. ipcS* w^'HT^^.ct %-» aa^ri*, srs- 
r^oir TutStuihfua, 9^ vcuioL u ^^voifAttCx orl^uritfAw, itrA. may have place among the velitations cf 
p})ilo(bphers : but a man can fcflroc propofc it ierioufly to htmfclh It he doth,^ the an(wcf will at. 
tend it. ** r a. « - c. «* - ae. « V. Tacq. EI.Gcom. 1. f, p. 3. n.Xll. But 

the thing appears from the bare inipedlioa of thcfc^quantities : 6^ «^ m4&, mS, mtiohi &c* 

Zl %• AVL'i 
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1. All thofe comUi/lonsy which are derived through mean propo(ick>ns, ihst are 
true^ and by juft inferences^ will be as true as thofey from which they are derived. 
My meaning b this : every juft confequence is founded mfime kgawn truth, by vir** 
tue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner of fteps in an alge^ 
irate operation : and if inferences are fo founded, and juft> the things inferred muft 
be true, if they are made from true premiffes. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M = P : S = M : ergo S = P. Here if 
S = M be falfe, nothing is concluded at all : becaufe the middle propofition is in 
truth not S =: M, but perhaps S=May which is foreign to the purpofe. If S:=:M 
be true, but M:=P falfe> then the condudon will indeed be a right conduHon from 
thofe premiffes : but they cannot fhew, that S=P, becaufe the firft propofition if 
it was exprefl according to truth would be Mr:=P> which is another thing, and 
has no place in the argument. But if thefe two propofitions are both true> M=:P» 
S=:M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but alfo true> that S = P« 
For the fecond or middle propofition does fo conn.d the other two, by taking in 
due manner a term from each of them ( or to fpeak with the IcgkUmsj by feparately 
comparing the predicate or major term of the condufion with the rneMmn in the 
firft propofition, and the fubjed or mkm term with it in the fecond ), that if the 
firft and fecond are true> the third muft be fb likewife : all being indeed no more 
than this, P=:M=S. For here the inference is juft by what goes before, being 
founded in fome (iich truth as this, and refulting inunediately from the application 
of it. Qua eidem aqtudia fimt^ & ittter fe fitm aqtudmi or Qm€ com/emum in eodem 
tertiOf etiam intir fe convettium ; or the like '• Now if an inference thus made is 
juftifiable* another made after the fame manner, when the truth difcoverd by it is 
made one of the premiffes, muft be fo too ; and fo muft another after that ; and 
fo on* And if the laft> and all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firft 
is fuppofed to be, it is no matter to what length the procefs is carried. All the parts 
of it being locked together by truth, the laft refult is derived through fuch a fuc- 
cef&OQ of mean propofitions* as render its title to our affent not worfe by being 

long* 

Since all the forms of trut JyBogi/ms may be proved to conclude rightly, all the 
advances made in the JjKogi/iic method toward the difcovery or confirmation of 
truth, are fo many infbnces and proofs of what is here aflerted. So alfb are the 
perfbrmaoces of the matbcmatkiam. From fome fel&evident truths, and a few eafie 

• If men ia their illations, or in comparing their idiss, do many tinies not adiuaOy make ufe of 
fuch maxims i yet the thing ii rcall/ the iame. For what thcfe maxims exprefi, Che mind fees 
without taking notice of the words, 

theoremsj 
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theoremsy which they fet out with at firft> to what immenfe lengths^ and throtigh 
what a train of propodtions have they propagated knowledge ! How numerous ait 
their theorems and difcoveries noW) fb far once out of human ken ! 

I do not enter fo far into the province of the hgkums as to take tiotlce of the 
difference there is between the analytic and Jynthctic methods of coming at truth, or 
proving it ; whether it is better to begin the difquidtion from the fubjed, or from 
the attribute. If by the u^e of proper meJia any thing can be (hewd to be, or 
not to be, I care not from what term the demonftration or argument takes its rife% 
£ither way propodtions may beget their like, and more truth be brought into tht 
work!. 

VIII. Thai fnvery which anj imeVlgtnt hting has of firvejiMg Iris tntm ideas, asid 
CifmpariHg them ; cf forming t§ himfilf cut of thojij thai are immediate and alfiraSy fitch 
general and fundamental truths^ as he can befiere cf^ ; astd of making fitch krftrences and 
conclufions as are agreeahle to them^ or to anj other trmhy after it somes to h knoum ; iti 
order to find out mere truth, jrove or dijfrove feme t^fertiouy refihejome qtteflienj deter^ 
min what is fit to be done upon occafiauj 8cc* the cafi or thing tmder cofj/uleration being fir/l 
fairljftated and frefaredj is what I mean bj the facukj of reafiuy eir what emitles him 
to the epithet ratioualy Or in ftiort* Reafon is a faculty of makmg fitch inferences and 
umlttfiem^ as are mentkmd tinder the preceding prop^ion, from anj thing kffewuy of 
given. 

The Supreme beii^ has no doubt a dired and perfe& intuition bf things, with 
their natures and rektions, lying as it were all before Him» and pervious to His eye t 
or at lead we may (afely fay, that He is not obliged to make ufe of our operofe 
methods by ideas and inferences ; but knows things in a manner infinitely above all 
our conceptions. And as to fuperior finite natures, what other means of attaining 
to the knowledge of things they may have, is a thing not to be tokl by me ; or 
how far they may excell us in this way of finding truth. I have an eye here 
chiefly to our own circumftances. Reafon mufl be underflood, when it is afcribed to 
God, to be the D'tvine reafon ; when to other beings above us, to be their reafon | 
and in all of them to tranfcend ours^ as much as their natures relpedively do our 
natur;^. 

G It 

« Under the word reafm I comprehcfkl the intuition of the truth of aiioms. For certainl/ to 
diicera the refped, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conclude the propofition 
Kocfjptrily true, is an a£k of reafiny tho performed quick, or perhaps all at once. ^ If manjr 

believcdj according toSocratcs af. Inc. that irtr i^^ ^^ /Myid^ ? Mr/Mr iw hm^x^ irfH r* Xti- 

neurit % 
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It can not be amifs to note fitrther, that tho a inan> who truly ufes his rational 
powers^ has abftraft and univerfal ideas obtaind by reflexion ; out of thefe frames 
to himfelf general truths, or apprehends the ftrength of fuch, and admits them, when 
they occur to him ; by thefe» as by fo many ftandards, meafures and judges of 
things ; and takes care to have the materials, which he makes ufe of in reafoning, to 
be rivetted and compared together by them : yet by a hij^it of reafoning he may 
come to ferve himfelf of them and apply them lb quick, that he himfelf fliall fcarce 
obferve it. Nay, moft men feem to reafon by virtue of 2 habit acquired by con^ 
Yeriacion, pradice in bufinefs, and examples of othersy without knowing what it is»^ 
that gives the folidity even to their own juft reafonings : juft as men ufually learn 
rules in arithmetic> govern their accounts by them all their days> and grow vety 
ready and topping in the uie of them» without ever knowing or troubling their heads 
about the dm(mflrMi$n of any one of them. But fUll tho this be fo, and men lea* 
(m without adverting upon general ideas and abftrad truths, or even being aware 
that, there are any fuch^ as it were by rule or a kind of rote ; yet fiich there arew 
and upon them refb the weight of reafon as its foundatiout 

Thi$> fy the waj^ helps us to deteft the caufe, why the generality of people are ib 
Ijttk under the dmimcn of reafon ; why they facrifice it to their intereAsandpaifi« 
ons fp eafily ; are fo obnoxious ta prejudices> the influence of their company* and 
dip of a party ; I9 apt to change, tho the cafe remains the very fame > ia unable to 
judge of things, that are ever fb little out of the way ; and fo conceited and pofr 
tiye in matters, that are doubtful, or perhaps to difceming perfons manifeftly falfe» 
Their reafoning proceeds in that track, which they happen to be got into, and out 
of which they know not one flep> but all is to them Terra incegmta; being igno-^ 
rant of the fcientific part, and thofe univerfal, unalterable principles, upon which true 
reafoning depends, and to find which and the true ufe of them are required coU 
hours and an h^Jt application, beflde many frepunurveu 

In the next place it muft be noted, that one may reafon truly from that, which 
H only provable, or even falfe '• Becaufe juft inferences may be made from propo^ 
fitions of thefe kinds : that isy fuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain trutbs> tho thofe propofitipns themfelves are not certainly true. But then what 
follows, of is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falfe, according te^ 

fU9 Tfii ^tfl ifAtci i'ixB-iv'Uf^, what may we think of the God ot the w9rUl f Therefore T$$Uy (cems to 
cxprc(s himfelf too boldly where he writes, Eft — hmini aim Dee ratiems fecietMs. Inter f$ies Mter 
ttm rstie, inter eofdem esism reiis rstie communis eft, 
• Upoh this account it is, that I add the word ghen at the ead of my dcfcription of roUbo. 

thft 
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the qudity of that propofitbn, or thofc proportions, from which the inference is 
made. 

jlgami it Ihould be obferved, that what I have faid of reafoning, chiefly belongs 
tb it as it is an tnttrnal operation. When we are to reprefent our reafonings to 
others, we muft transfer our thoughts to them by fuch ways as we can. The cafe is to 
be ftated in a manner fuitable to their capacities ; a fair narration of matters of faif^, 
and their circtmiftances, to be made ; many times perfons and things to be defcribed by 
proper Matjpofisj and the like : all which are additional bbor, and take up much room 
in difcourfes and books, and are performed by different authors, upon d fferent ful> 
)cSs, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of methods and 
forms, according to mens different views and capacities ; and many times not with- 
out a necedity of fome condefcenfions, afcititious advantages, and even applications to 
the pafliotis. But notwithflanding this, in flrid reafoning nothing is required, but 
to lay fteps in a due order, firmly connefted, and exprefl properly, without flourifli » ^ 
and to arrive at truth by the pjorteft and clearefi gradation we arc able. 

Once mere ; perhaps difputacious men may fay I afcribe the inveftigation of truth 
to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint bufinefs of feveral. For when we 
go about this work, we are forced to make ufe of fubord!nate powers, and even ex- 
ternal helps ; to draw diafframsy and put cafes in our own imagination ; to correft the 
images there, compound them, divide them, abftraft from them ; to turn ovtx our 
memory, and fee what has been enterd and remains in that regifler ; even to confult 
books, and ufe pen an ink. In fhort, we affemble all fuch axioms, theorems, ex- 
periments and obfervations, as are already known, and appear capable of ferving u5, 
or prefent themfelves upon the opening and analjjis of the queflion, or afe before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its toMr^ fetched in materials from every quar- 
ter, and fet them in its own view ; then it contemplates, compares, and methodizes 
•them; gives the firfl place to this, the fecond to that, and fo on ; and when trials 
do not fucceed rightly, rejefts fome, adopts others, fliifts their order, ere*. 1 11 at lafl 
Ac firles is fo difpofed, that the thing required comes up rcfolved, proved, or diC- 
proved by a juji condufion from proper premifles. Now in this procefs there feem 
to be many faculties concerned ; in thefe afts of circumfpedion, recoUeftion, inven- 
tion, refleftion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But what if all this be fo ? I 
do not exclude the ufe of fuch fubfervient powers, or other helps, as are neceffary 
to the exerting this faculty of reafon ; nor deny the mind matter to work upon. 

• simplex ^ nuda vtr'itas efi hutiUntior j ^«/4 /5i//j ornatu per fe eft : aiUoqtie ornament is extrir,'- 
(fcus additis facMsk corrfmpituf ; mendacium vero Jpecie placet alierja, cj^r. Ladtant. 

t 
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I may allow all the imelk^hial faculties their fyroper offices^ and yet make Feafon to 
be what I have defaibed it to be« 

IX. There tsjhch 4 thing 4s right reafin : or> Trttth nutj be Mfcirverd bj reafimmg ^ 
The word redprn has feveral acceptations. Sometimes it is ofed for that power men* 
tiond in the laft propofition ; as when we fay9 Man is a being indsud with rtitfiiK 
And then the fenfe of this propodcion mail be this; that there is fuch a ufe to be made 
of this power> as is rights and will manifeft truth. Sometimes it feems to be taken for 
thofe general truths^ of whicn the mind pofleflfes it felf from the intimate knowledge of 
its own ideasy and by which it is governed in its illations and condufions ; as when we 
fiy) Sttch a thing is i^eJfU to reafon : for that is as much as to fay> it is agreeable 
to the iaid g.neral truths> and that authentic way of making deduftionSf which is 
founded m them. And then the fenfe of this propofition isy that there are fuch ge* 
neral truths, and fuch a right way of inferring. Again ; fimetimes it feems to 
fiand only for (bme particular truth» as it is apprehended by the mind with the 
caufes of it^ or the manner of its derivation from other truth : that iSf it difiers 
not from truth except in this one refpeft, that it is confiderd not barely in itfelfi but 
as the tSeSt and refult of a procefs of reafoning; or it is truth with the arguments 
for our aflentf and its evidences about it; as when it is faid, that fitch or fitch em 
4^ertim is renfin* And then the fenfe of the propofition iSf that there are truths lb 
to be apprehended by the mind« So all comes to this at hft; truth Cor there are 
truths, which) may be difcoverd, or found to be fuch, bj reafining. 

If it were not fo> our rational faculties, the nobleft we have, would be vain. 

Befidcf that it is fo, appears fix)m the foregoing propofitions and what we know 
Within our felves. 'Tis certain we have immediate and abftrad ideas: the relations 
of thefe are adeqjuately known to the mind, whofe ideas they are: the propofi^« 
tions exprefling thefe relations are evidently known to be true : and thefe truths 
mufl have the common privilege and property of all truths^ to be true in all the 
particulars and ufes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified 
K) us by the help of our fenfes, or prefent themfelves by any other way or means, to 



• That way, which (one Sceptics take to prove the ineziAenee of truth, has nothiog ia it, mleCi 
it be a coatndi^^ioD. If any thing, fay they^ ii dtinonftrated to be true, how (hall it be known* 
that that demoofhation is trut ? *£< ^ >cv»J^l^A»f , {^«r«I^Wir«i tmAav, %f^ \ti ^ rjtf k^i^ irt i t 
Srm% l*« (tatu^. Sixt. Emf. Nor do I well comprehend S. Ckryfiji^m's meaning, when he fays, Ti 
XuytrftKH >>Mii;|<3Jf, mv itAvdif ^, iiixrm srA^f •^i^uv r^ "^X? ira^ixu t irif-it l%wnit. For at no pUQ 

truly bcbeves any thing, uakfi he bu a reaibo for believing it : ib no rcalbn can be Aronger than de- 
moofiratioa.^ 

i whia& 
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which thefe truths imy be immediately app]ied> or from whence deduftiohs may be 
made after the fbrementiooed manner} new truths may be thus cdleded. And fince 
tbefe new truthsy and the numerous defcendents, that may fpring from their loins^ 
may be ufed (till in the lame manner> and be as it were the feed of more truth, who 
can tell at what undefaied fields of knowledge even men may at length arrive ^ At 
leaft no body can doubr> but that much truth, and particularly of that kindi which 
if mpft ufifid to us in our condud here> is difcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reafbi^ and treat rigk rerfm as a 
CSEwMMm* muft argue againft reafon either with reafon, or without reafon* In the lat* 
ter way thejr do nothing : and in the former they betray their own caufe, and eilaolifti 
that, which they labor to dethrone* To prove there is no fuch thing as rigln rt^m 
by any good ai^ument, is iadeed impoffible : becaufe that wouki be to (hew there 
is fuch a thing, by the manner of proving^ that there is not* 

And fmther^ if this propofition be not true, there is no right reafbning in Emlid^ 
nor can we be fure, that what is there demonfh^ted, is true. But to fay this I am^ 
fiire is abfttrd. Nor do I defire, that this propofition, which I here maintain, (hould 
be efteemd more certain than thofe demonfhated by him : and (b cmim it mufl be ; be* 
caufe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great #^je£F«0if againft all this is ts^en firom the many inftances of falfe reafon* 

ing and ignorance, with which the pradices, difcourfes^ writings of mankind are 

too juftly taxed. But, in mtjwer to it, I woukl have it minded^ that I do not fay, 

men may not by virtue of their freedom break off their meditations and inquirief 

prematurely, before they have taken a fufficient furvey of things ; that they may 

not be prepoiTefled with inveterate errors, biaifed by intereft, or carried violently down* 

with the ftream oi a fed or fadion, or dazled by fome darling notion or bright name ^^ 

that they may not be unprovided of a competent flock of frdtccgnita and preparative 

knowledge ; that (among other thing) they may not be ignorant of the very nature 

of reafoning, and what it is that gives finews to an inference, and makes it juft ,• that 

they may not want phik)fophy, hiftory, or other learnii^ requifite to the underfland^ 

ing and ftating of the queftion truly; diat they may not have the confidence to* 

pretend to abilities, Mrhich they have not, and boMly to }udge of things, as if they 

were qualified, when they are not ; that they may not be impotent in* their ekxii* 

lion, and mifreprefent their own thoughts, by exprefling themfelves illr even whe» 

within themfelves they reafon well; that many underftandings may not be naturally 

grofs, good heads ofcea indifpofed, and. the ableft judges fometimes overfeen, through^ 

inadyor*^ 
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inadvertence or hafte : I fay none of fhrfe things. The contiary I confefi is mani- 
fed : and it is in oppoficion to thofe errorss which appear in thefe cafes under the 
nAfloe of reafoQ> that we are forced to add the epithet rigbty and to fay right reafim 
inilead of reafin only; to diftinguifti it from that, which wrongfully aifumes that ap- 
pellation. Nory moreover, do I (ay, that by reafoning the truth is to be difcovoxl 
in every cafe : that would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot pretend 
to. I only fay, that there is fuch a thing as right rea/bn> and truth difcoveraUe by it. 

I might add, that he, whofe faculties are intire and found, and who by a proper 
exercife of his mind in fcientific ftudies firfl opens and enlarges its capacity, and ren« 
ders his intellectuals adive and penetrating ; takes care to fumifh himfelf with fuch 
leading truths, as may be ufeful to him, and of which he is affured in his own 
brefl ; and in treating any fubjed keeps them ftill in his eye, lb that his difcourfe 
may be agreeable to them : I lay, fuch a one is not in much danger of concluding 
falfely. He muft either determin rightly, or foon find> that the fubjed lies out of 
bis reach. However he will be fenfible, that there are many things within his fphere> 
concerning which he may reafbn ; and that there are truths to be found by this ufc 
of his faculties, in which he may fecurely acquiefce. 

Thus that queflion fuppofed to be asked p« 17. Htfwjhdl a man kjmvy what is trtte f 
'is in part anfwerd. More fliaU be added by and by : only a propofition or two, 
which ought not to be omitted, mufl be firft inlerted. 

X. To aS accardiftg to right renfon^ and to a£l 4CC9rding to truth are in effili the fatm 
rdfing. For in which fenfe foever the word rr<f/Sif is taken, it will fbnd cither for 
truth itfelf> or for that, which is inftrumental in difcovering and proving it to be 
fuch : and then, with refped to this latter fenfe> whoever is guided by that faculty, 
whofe office condfts in diflinguifhing and pointing out truth, mufl be a follower of 
truth, and aft agreeable to it. Tor to be governed by any faculty or power is to 
aft according to the genuin decidons and diftates of it* 

That reafon, which is r^*/ (by the meaning of the words) muft conclude rightlj: 
but this it cannot do* if the conclufion is not true, or truth. 

That is ( for fo I wouH be underftood), if the principles and premifles from 

whence it refults are true S and certainly known to be fo, the conclufion may be taken 

OS irertain and abfolutc truth : but otherwife the truth obtaind at the end of the ar- 

•^ument is but hypothetical, or only this, that fuch a thing is fo, if fuch another, or 

fuch others are fo or fo. 

• That manner of dcmonftration, in which it has been pretended tr«th is deduced dirc£l:ly from 
that which is filfc, is only a way of (hewing, th?t an adertion is true, bcaufe its contradidlory is 
Jil&i founded io that known rule, Contrad'iciorU nee fimiti verd, nee fimul falft effefoJpMt, ^f- 

XI. To 
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XL 7i befwmud hj reafin is tin general lauf hnpofed b^the jimheir of nMwre * uf^ 
m$ tbemf n^hofi tffemufi facnbj is reafm: as the diHaies ef i$^ in partictdar cafes are the 
pariicidar launj to which thej aye fiAjeH^ As there are beings, which have not fo 
much as fenfe, and others that have no faculty above it ; fo there may be fome, who 
are indued with reafon, but have nothing higher than that. It is fufficient at prefent 
to fuppole there may be fuch. And then if reafon be the ttpperttufft faculty, it h^s a 
right to control! the reft by being fitch. As in fenfitive animals fenfe commands gra* 
vitadon and mechanical motions in thofe inftances, for which their fenfes ore given,., 
and carries them out into fpontaneous a&s t fo in rational animals the gradation re* 
quires, that reaibn fliould command fenfe. 

It is plain, that reafon is of a commanding nature ^ r it in joins this,* condemns- 
thatr orJy allows fome other things, and will be paramount (in an old word rl iyi- 
fjbo9Mi>9 ^) if it is at all. Now a< being, who has fuch a determining and governing 
fK>wer Co placed in his nature, as^to be eifential to him, is a being certainly framed' 
to be governed by that power. It feems to be as much defigned by nature, or rarher 
the Author of nature, that rational animals fhould ufe their reafon, and fleer by it; as 
it is by the fliipwright, that the pilot fhould direft the veflel by the ufe of the rud- 
der he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be there> if it was not to be ufed ; 
nor would reafon be implanted in any nature only to be not cultivated and negleded* 
And it is certain, it cannot be ufed, but it muft command : fuch is its nature. 

It is not in one's power ddibeiately to refolve not to be governed by reafon. For 
(here the fame way of aiguing may be ufed, that was lately) if he could do this, he ^ 
mufl either have fbme reafon for making that refolution, or none. If he has none, 
it is a refolution,. that ftands upon no foundation, and therefore in courfe falls: and. 
if he has fome reafcm fo; it» he is governed by reafon* This demwfiratcs that reafon.^ 
muft govern* 

XII. If a ratumal teingy as fttchy is ttnder an obligathn to obey reafmj and this obeMenee^ . 
§r fruSicc of reafith coincides with the objervation of trmh^ thefe things plainly fillm^^ 

• Cujui Ifufnmi nBorls cJ» domlni] tU ruttwrum Mfta ratio vera iUa ^ fumma lex a fhiUfofhls di* 

More to this purpofe might be cafily coUedlcd.. ^ Afly<^ tViV uKm 0w. ¥h, Jud, « To ^yi- 
^oMKov y^ itvfitvf Tni A'^x*'^ ^i^. M,Antm. Ora« it is in Ilutureb, tJj? "^yjl^^ wiriia (Ai^.Prin-- 
cifMHs io TuUj, Summui m amma padui. Tot. 
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I. That what is faid feSl. I. frop. IV. mufl be true with refpeS to fuch a being for 
this further caufe; becaufe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reafom 
and nothing can interfere with truth, but it muft interfere with rea(bn. Such a har- 
•mony there is between them. For whatever is known to be true, reafon either finds 
it, or allows it to be fuch. Nothij:^ can be taken for true by a rational being, m he has 
z realbn to the contrary, z. That there is to a rational being fuch a thing as religion 
which may alio upon this further account properly be called tmwrd. For certainly to 
obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion : and to o- 
bey the law, which He has given or reveald to him by making it to refult from the 
right ufe of his own natural faculties, muft be to him his nuturdrtl^mn. 3, A care- 
ful obfervation of truth, the way to happinefs> and the pradice of rea(bn are in the 
iifue the fame thing. For, of the two laft, each falls in with the firft, and there- 
fore each with other. And fo, at laft, natural religion is grounded upon this triple and 
Arid alliance or union of tnuh^ happinefsj and reafin ; all in the fame inrereft, and con* 
fpiring by the fame methods, to advance and perfed human nature : and its trueft defini* 
lion is, The fttrfrit of hifpinefs bj the frdiice of reafin smd trath. 
Permit me here again to infert an obfervation obiter. 

Cbf. The »<<rnf<«' of right reafon and truth, or that which is to be r^arded in judg- 
ing of right and truth is private: that isy every one muft judge for himfelf. For fince 
aD reafoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own private ideas, by vir- 
tue of which he becomes coofcious of fome firft tniths, that are iindeniiUe; by which 
be governs his fteps in his purfuits after more truths, c^. the critorionf or chat by which 
he tries his own reafbnings, and knows them to be right, muft be the intemat evi- 
dence he has already of certain truths, and the agreeablenefs of his inferences to them. 
One man can no more difcem the objeds of his own underfhnding, and their 
itlations, by the fiiculties of another, than he an fee with another man's eyes, or 
one (hip can be guided by the helm of another. They muft be his own faculties 
and confcience, that muft determin him. Therefore to demand another man's aA 
fent to any thing without conveying into his mind fuch reafons, as may produce 
a fenfe of the truth of it, is to ereA a tyranny over his underftanding, and to de» 
mand a tribute whicli it is mt pojpble for him to pay ^ It is true indeed, tho I can- 
cx>t fee with another man's eyes, yet I may be ailtfted by another, who has better 
eyes, in finding an objeft and the circumftances of it; and fo men may be afffficd in 
iBaking their judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
ilid not know befoie, and which yet require a place among tbofe that are to be 

' JBLiligh fp noofmfit verbis fotiui (jukm verbtri^s res agewda «p, mtjit veltsntas. La£^. 
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conHderd : and they may be direded what to advert principally upon ; how to flate 
the queftion; how to methodize their thoughtSf and in general how to reafon: 
efpecially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little conver- 
fant in clofe refledions, and doth not teach them to reafon, or (as the cafe too often 
is) teaches them not to rea(bn. But flill this is all in order to produce fuch a light in 
them, that by it thej may fee and judge for themfelves. An opinion, tho eyer 
fo true and certain to one man, cannot be transfufed into another as true and cer- 
tain by any other way, but by opening his underflanding, and adifling him fo to 
order his conceptions, that he may find the reafbnablenefs of it within hmfelf. 

To prevent miflakes I pray take notice here, that, tho I fay men mufl judge for them- 
felves, I do not fay they muft in all cafes aj^ according to their private and (ingle 
judgments* In refpeA of fuch things, as are private, and concern themfelves onlj^ 
or fuch as are left open and fubjeS to every man's own fenfe, they may and ought ; 
only preferving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are known 
upon other occadons to have more knowledge and literature than themfelves : but 
when a fociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be confiderd as 
one perfon, of which he, who diffents from the reft, is only perhaps a fmal) par- 
ticle \ and then his judgment will be in a manner abforbed and drownd in that of 
the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intrufted. But I 
muft not digrefs too far from the main buHnefs, the ways of coming at truth. 

XIIL The referts of fenfe are not of equal authority with the clear demonfirmiont of 
reafouj when they h^n to differ. It is true, the ideas caufed by the impreflion of 
fennUe objeds are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in themfelves • 
and the mind may ufe them, and reafon truly upon them : thai is^ the mind may 
make a right ufe of the ideas, which it finds in itfelf. But then whether thefe are 
the true edypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many times a queftion; 
and many times it is evident they are not. For that which has been anticipated 
under pr« III. but properly belongs to this, muft be acknowledged. They are con- 
veyd through media and by inftruments fufceptive of different difpofitions and alte- 
ntionsy and may confequently produce different reprefentations : and thefe cannot all 
be right. But fuppofe thofe inftruments and media to be as intire and pure, as 
when intireft and pureft ; yet ftill there may be in many refpeds an incapacity in 
the faculty to notify things juft as they are. How mightily are the (hape and fize 
of a vifible objed varied upon us according to its diftance, and the fituation of the 
place, from whence the profped is taken \ Now thefe things cannot be faid of the 
reports* or rather determinations of reafon. For in pure reafoning we ufe our own 
ideas &r themfelvosy and fuch as the mind knows them to be> not as reprefentatives 
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of things, that may be falfely exhibited. This m/ ^rWreafoning may indeed be wrongly 
applied to external things, if we reafon about them as being what they are not : but 
then this is the fault not of reafon, but of fenfe, which reports the cafe wrong; or 
perhaps o( the perfbn, who has not been fufficiently induftrious to inform himfdfl. 

That (ame familiar inftanceof viHon proves further, that reafon may be applied to 
ever-rftle and correEl fenfe. For when the pidures of objefts are pricked out by the 
pencils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true figure of thofe 
objeds (as they not always do, being diverfly projeded, as the lines proceeding from 
the feveral points happen to fall upon that concave furface) ; this^ tho it might in»» 
pofe upon a being, that has no faculty fuperior to (enfei doth not impofe upon our 
reafon, which knows hev/ the appearance is alterd, atxl whj. • To think the fun ^ is 
not bgger, than it appears to the eye to be *^, feems to be the lafl degree of fhipi* 
dity. He muft be a brute (fo far from being a philofbpher), who does not know^s 
that the fame line (v. g. the diameter of the fun) at different diflances fubtends differ- 
ent angles at the eye. A fmall matter of reafon may ferve to confute fenfe in this 
and the like cafes. 

Obj. How can re^n be more certain than fenfi, fince rea(bn is founded in ab- 
ftra&ions, which are originally taken from fendble objeds \ Anf Perhaps the mind 
may by being exercifed at firfl about particular objeds by degrees find in itfelf this 
capacity of conHdering things by their fpeciesy making abftradions, &c. which it 
would not have done^ had it never known any of thefe particuhrs. But then after 
it has found this capacity in itfelf, and attaind to the knowledge of abfb-ad and ge- 
neral idiah I do not fee why this capacity of reafoning by the help of them may 
not be ufed, upon this proficience» to cenfure and correft the advices c^ fenfe con- 
cerning even f uch particulars, as firfl gave occafioa to the mind to e»ert this capacity 
and raife it felf. Is it a new thing for a fcholar to noake fuch a progrefs in learning, 
as to be able ^erward to teach the mafter, fit>m whom he received his firfl rudi- 
ments? May not the nxxlern phil(^oph:rs corred the ancients, becaufe thefe firft 
fhewd them the way, and led them into the fhidy of nature^ If we kx)k impar- 
tially into the hiftory of learning, and even of religion, we fhall find that truth 
has generally idvanccd by degrees, and many times (very many ; as if that was the me- 
thod of introducbg knowkdge among men) rifen out of fiJkk and error, which 
gave occafion to thofe inquiries, by which themfilves were detefted. Thus blind 
ignorance was fucceeded by a twil^ht of fenfe : this brightend by degrees ; at laft 

• Tantalus Hit Jcl, Lucr. Poor creature! ^ Sic nimic fits major rota £J/# poteft^ 

nofiris t^ukm fin/iStu ojfo vidttur. Lucf. Eficuraj aufm fojft fmat itiam minerem tp qu^ viJea- 
tar, 8cc. Cic. 
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the fun as it were rofe upon fome parts of the commonwealth of karningf and deard 
up many things : and I believe many more will in time be ckard^ which* what- 
ever men think, are yet in their darl^ and uncf$bivated ftate. The underftanding, tho 
it * fiarts from paniculmrsr in time makes a further progrefs, taking in ginerslsy and 
fuch notions logical, metaphy(ica], ^c. as never could poffibly.come in by the 
fenfes *. Bedde, further, the a^itj itfelf of admitting and conddermg general ide^s 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intdligences com- 
municated by fenfe are only an occafion of ufing what it had before . Juft as a 
maftermay* by the txercifes he fets, excite the fuperior capacity of his fcholar. 

in 4 wardj no man doth, or can pretend to believe his fenfes, when he has a 
reaibn againft it : which is an irrefragable proof, that reafon is above fenfe and con- 
eroDs it. But^ 

XIV» The rtfvrts cf finfi maj be takgn for trne^ when therp is no rtAfon agamfi'ii^\ 
Becaufewhen there is im reafon not to believe, that alone isa reajfon for believing 
them. And therefore, 

XV. In this Ciife to aS according to them (i. e. as taking the informations of fenfe 
10 be true^ is to dl according to reafin and the great Uu} of onr natkrie. 

Thus it appears that there are two ways, by which we may aflUre cur felves of 
die truth of manj things ^ ; or at leaft may attain fuch a degree of certainty* aS; 
will be fufficient to determin oui* fraSice : by reafin» and by fettfe tender the govern^ 
mene ef reefm ; thai is, when reafon fupports it, or at leaft doth not oppofe it^ * By • 
the fonner we difcbver fpecuhtivc truths ; by the latter> ot both together natters 

of &a. 

XVL TFhere certmtj is not to h had ^ froboMkj mfffi te JidfiitMted into the place 
rf it : that is* it mnfi be confiderdy winch fide ef fhe tpeejiim is the more probable* 

m 

'* NMtnra etiam nulk Jpcente freft^ ^ 'j'> quorum, §x frhna <^ incboMta tnteUigfnhOy gtKerm 
eegaevkp confirms^t iffa pit fi rationenh & perficit. Cic. ^ Semimt n^is fciensU dtdit [na- 

tHrM]f fdintiMm nm Jidit. Szn, ^ Sijknifunt [finfas], (^ vshntes, ^ omuU removtntkr^ 

tpu ohftmn (ji* imfidiunt. Cic. ^ Socrstes's faying, ap. Cic, ttihil fi fcire, nifi id ipfum, fa- 

vours of an affe^ed humility, and muft not be underftood ftri^ly. But they, who followd, went 
further ( enrntt pAm *veteres: qui nihil cogmjcit nihil per dpi, nihil fciri pojfe dixerum) : and par- 
ticularly Arcefilas negahat ejje quidquam quod fciri pojftt, ne iliud quidem ipfum, qwd -Socrates fihi rt" 
iiquiffh. And thus the abfurdity grew to a Ciue, that was mo&fbrous. For no man can a6t, or even 
be alive, if he knows nothing at all. Befide, to know that one knows no thing, is a contradi^ion t 
and not to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing, or noti 
and that is to know for ought he knows. ! lUiefdnfas efi emma. Hor. 
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Probability) or thar, which in this cafe may incline one to bdieve any propofi^ 
tion to be true rather than faUe> or any thing t0 be rather than mt t§ bty or the 
contrary^ will generally (hew itfelf upon the application of thefe and fuch like 
rules. I. That may be reckond probable^ which, in the eftimation of reafon, ap- 
pears to be more agreeable to the am^itmion of nature. No body can certainly 
foretell) that Jke-ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before mthf-mt : 
yet any one would choofe to lay the former, becaufe in nature there are twice 
as many chances for that as for the other. If a ftroUing wolf fhould light upon 
a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb : but there is fuch 
a natural propenfion in that kind to do it> that no body woukl much queftion 
the event. (This inftance might have been taken from amongft men, who are 
generally as far as they can be> wolves one to another.^ If a parent aufes his chiki 
to be intruded in the foundations of ufeful learning, educates him vhtuoufly, and 
gives him his firfb impulfe and direfiion in the way to true happinefs* he will be 
more likely to proceed and continue In it ; than he would be to hit upon \ty 
and continue in it too, if he was left to himfelf to be carried away by his own 
paflions, or the influence of thofe people, into whofe hands he might ^1^ the bias 
of the former lying .towards vice, and mifery in the end> and the plurality of the 
latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. So that the advantage in point of 
probability is on the fkle of good education u When Herodotm writes> that 
the Egyptian priefts reported the fun had within the compafs of 11340 years twice 
rifen where it now fets> and fet where it rifes \ what is fit to be believed con- 
cernbg the truth pf this relation (as of many others^ is eafily difcemible by this 
rule. Hcradotmst poffibly delighting in teratical flories, might tell what he nevet 
heard : or the pafTage may be an interpolation ; or it may be alterd in tranfcribing ; 
or the priefh, who pretended much n» tf knowledge of great antiquities* might out 
of mere vanity, to (hew what children the Grtet^mttt in re^d of tbem> mvent 
fuch a monftrous relation, and impofe it upon them, whom they thought to have 
not much fcience among them : or it might be got into their memoirs before their 
time, who related it to Heradotm^ and fb pafs upon pofterity, as many other fifiiom: 
and kgends have done. Thefe are fuch things, as are weH known to have hap-^ 
pend often. But that the diurnal rotation of the earth about her axis fhould be iiw 

• 

• This was the opinion of a wile nan. riJOO 110* «b ppT> O tin ITH >B by ^yy"? TIJrv 

Prov. For innn^v nir^D njpin wn -MD^^t — p^n by ninaD »n r^^yyrv ^oonwi>r> 

^^ ven, 'Off fiftu^cp i^iUpi^ r« Srts n «r«^ iv^9% clti vtivf td'/^i(&»i, «A<i «r«/BMr»Acr fAtiXikM ii r« vm9» 
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verted) is a fkutomenMy that has never been known to happen by any body elfe,^ 
either before or (ince ; that is favord by no obfervation ; and that cannot be with* 
out great alteration in the mundane fyftem, or thofe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, and of our earth among th^ reft, are govemd. That this account 
then may be falfe is very confiftent with the humor and circum (lances of man-^ 
kind : but that it ihould be true is very inconfiftent with thofe laws, by which 
the motions of the celeftial bodies feem to be regulated, and tend to perfevere in 
their prefent courfes and diredions* It is therefore in natftre much more probable^ 
that this account is falfe* The odds are on that fide. 2* When any obfirvatim 
hath hitherto conflantly held true, or moJI commonlj proved to be fo» it has by this 
acquired an eflabli(hd credit ; the caufe may be prefumed to retain its former 
force ; and the effeA may be taken as probable, if in the cafe before us there doch^ 
not appear fomething particular, fome reafon for exception. No man can demons 
ftrate, that the fun will rife again> yet every one doth, and muft ad, as if that 
was certain • : becaufe we apprehend no decay in the caufes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reafon to m.flruft the event, or think it wilt 
be otherwife a few hours hence, than it has been hitherto* There is no apodidical 
argument to prove, that any particular man will die : but yet he muft be more than< 
mad> who can prefum^ upon immortality here, when he finds fo many generations 
all gone to a man, and the fame enemies, that have laid them proftrate, ftiU purfuing 
their vUlariis* Thefe and fuch like, tho in fhidnefs perhaps noc certainties, are 
juftly current for fuch. So great is their probability- There are other obfervati- 
i>ns, which, tho not fo infallible as thofe, deferve yet to be thought of, and to have a 
fliare in the diredion of our judgments. Ex.gr* There have been men in the world 
and no doubt ftill are^ who, having had opportunities of impofing faliities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wickedneis, have yet in fpite of tempta* 
tion preferved their integrity and virtue : but, fince opportunity has fo feldom faild 
to corrupt them who have been in poiTeflion of her, and men^s interefts and padi- 
ons continue in general the fame, it is more probable her charms will ftlll have the 
lame power and efFeft, which they ufe to have ; which whoever doth not mindt- 
wiQ be wofully obnoxious to be abufed by frauds fiom and impious K Briefly , 
when there is no particular reafon for the contrary, what has oftneft happend, may 
from experience moft reafonably be expefted to happen again* j. When neither na- 
ture nor other obfervations point out the probable conjedure to us, we muft be de^ 
termind ( if it be neceflary for us to be determind at all ) by the reports, and 

• ^b^^ UHDID:: aSy- ^ "D^ b^i^ pOSO ^nn. Prov. Cwhich furcoacmay convert tlic^ 

b^in ^r^a "inn ^^1? {^&osn.) 
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fenfe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beft skill we have S to be 
moft knowing ^ and honcft «^. Of all thefe rules the firjl is that which deferves the 
principal regard : the other two are of ufe, when nature fa utterly excludes us from 
her bofom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laftlj^ when na« 
ture, the frequent repetition of the fame event, and the opinion of the beft judget 
concurr to make any thing probable, it is fo in the higheft degree. 

It appears from what has been faid concerning the nature and foundations o£ fr$^ 
babiUtj^ that the force of it refults from obfervation and reafon togetheiv^ For here 
the one is not fufScient without the other. Reafon without obfirvmiam wants mat^ 
ter to work upon : and obfetvations are neither to be made juftly by our felves, nor 
to be rightly chofen out of thofe made by others^ nor to be aptly applied^ without 
the adiftance of nafin. Both together may fupport opinion and pra^ice in the ab« 
fence of knowledge and certainty. For thofe obfervations upon the nature of men 
and things, which we have made our felves, we know ; and our own reafbntng con- 
cerning them, and deductions from th:m we know : and from hence there cannot 
but arife in many cafes an internal obligation to give our affent to this, rather than 
that ; or to ad one way, rather than another. And as to the obfervations of others* 
they may be fo cautioufly and skilfully felededy as to become almoft our own; 
(ince our own reafon and experience may direft us in the choice and ufe of them. 
The remarks and advice of old men ^, who have gone through variety of fcenes* 
lived long enough to fee the confequences of their own and other peoples adingSt 
and can now with freedom « look back and tell where they erred, are ordinarily fure 
to be preferred to thofe of jofmg and raw adors. The gmmsy apolc^es, drc* of 
W'fi men^ and fuch as have made it their buHnefs to be ufefiU fpies upon nature 
and mankind, national proverbs^ and the like ^, may be taken as maxims commonly 
true. Men in their feveral profeflions and arts> in which they have been educated^ 

* SUtuifi mm, qui fit fa^enst vei mMxime videtttr tffe fapiintis, Cic ^ S&n tmmtro 

hdc judicMntHTy fid pcndtre^ as TuUy fpeaLt upcm another occafion. Therefore I cannot without a de- 
gree ot indignation lind a fort of writers plcadng themfelves with having difcoverdfbme uncivilized 
nations, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, c^r. and then applying their obfervatioot 
to the fervice of atheifm. As if igntrsfice could prove any thing, or alter its nature by bang general ! 
' AriflotU'% known rule is *'£»J^, rk hwhrm, xSira, i tm< wXurot^, i riXk c^^Mf ig rSmi, i th§ 
^ae^-iv, it roTc irXtlfis* n r«i'« fimMrti yv^fi/uMif i^ tf/b(M«. But it is not applicable to all cafes. ^ ^•k^ 

TTtftui^, 7e4« Tii f>i. PUt9. * When SophocliSt now grown old, was asked, n«^ X^m 

7T^^ r'A^pe^MTM, he anfwerd, 'Ev^i/juu, m mB-f§nrf iiTfitOtrAat fii*9 tm «Jj« itxi^v*y», iirwtf kurlmrH 
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and cxercifed themfelvcs all their days, muft be fuppofed to have greater knowledge 
and experience, than others can ufually have : and therefore, if through want of 
capacity or honefty they do not either lofe, or belie th:ir opportunities and expe- 
rience, they are in refpeft of thole things, to which they have been bred and 
inured, more to be relied upon. And, laftly, hifiorics written by credible and in- 
duftrious authors, and red with judgment, may fupply us with examples, parallel 
cafes, and general remarks, profitable in forming our manners, and opinions too. 
And by the frequent perufal of them, and meditation upon them a dexterity in 
judging of dubious cafes is acquired. Much of the temper of mankind, much of 
the nature and drift of their counfels, much of the courfe of Divine providence is 
viHble in them. 

To conclude; that we ought to follow frobMitjy when certainty leaves us, is 
plain : becaufe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unlefs it is 
better to wander and fluftuate in ahfilme uncertainty than to follow fuch a guide, 
unlefs it be reafonable to put out our cundUy becaufe we have not the light of the 
7&», it muft be reafonable to direft our fteps by probability, when we have nothing 
clearer to walk by. And if it be reafonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. Xf. 
When their is nothing above probabilitj, it doth govern : when there is nothing in 
die oppofite fcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courfe of nature muft 
turn the beam. Tho a man, to refume the inftancc before, cannot demonftrate that 
fai'OCt will come up before ambs^ace^ he would find himfelf obliged (if he could 
be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide : nor could he not choofe to do it. 
Tho he would not be certain of the chance, he would be certain of his own ob- - 
ligation, and on which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of difcovering, if not trmh^ yet what in prafticc may * 
be fuppofed to be truth. That is, we may by this way difcover, whether fuch pro- - 
pofitions as thefe be true, I ought to dothisy rather than that i or, to think foy rather 
than the contrary. 

Obf. I have done now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, - 
we may almoft from the premiffes colled, 

Ftrfiy the principal caufes of error y which I take to be fuch as thefe. i. Want 

o£ faculties 'y when men pretend to judge of things above them. As fome (Rt^y'mg 

out of their proper e'ement, and falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 

their own dreams, come to) aflert what they have no reafon to aflert : fo others 

deny what there is the higheft reafon to believe, only becaufe they cannot comfre* 

bend it. i . Want of due reflexion upon thofe ideas we have, or may have : by 

which it comes to pafs, that men are deftitute of that knowledge, which is gaind 

by 
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by the contemplation of them, and their relations ; mi/apply names, confufedly : and 
fometimes d:al in a fet of words and phrafes, to which no ideas at all belong, and 
which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. Want of proper qua- 
lifications and sr^c-xii'i'jfAttTct. As, when illiterate people invade the provinces of 
fcholars ; the half-letterd are forward, and arrogate to themfdves what a modejiy JIh'- 
dioMs man dares not S tho he knows more ; and fcholars, that have confined them- 
felves to one fort of literature, lanch out into another : unfuccefsfuUy all. 4. Not 
underftanding in what the nature and force of a juft confequcnce conHfts. Nothing 
more common than to hear people affert, that fuch a thing follows from fuch a 
thing; when it doth not follow: #. e. when fuch a confequencc is founded in no 
axiom, no theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. Defefts of memarj ^ndimagina^ 
tion. For men in reasoning make much ufe of thefe: memory is upon many occa- 
(ions consulted, and fometimes draughts made upon the fhantafj. If then they de« 
pend upon thefe, and thefe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, things 
may be mifreprefented, and men led out of the way by mif-fhapen apparitions* 
There ought to be therefore a little difitHfi of thefe faculties, and fuch proper helps 
ought to be u^ed, as perhaps the beft judgments want the moft. 6. Attributing too 
inuch to fenfe. For as neceffary as our fenfes are to us« there are certainly many 
things, which fall not within their notice; many, which cannot be exhibited af- 
ter the manner of fenfible objeds, and to which no images belong. Every one, who 
has but jud faluted the mathematics and philofophy, mud be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which feem abfurd to fenfe, and yec mud be admitted* 
7- Want of retirement^ and the praftice of thinking and reafoning by our felves U. 
A rambling and irregular life mud be attended with a loofe and irregular head, ill* 
conneded notions, and fortuitous concluHons. Truth is the ofispring o£ JiUncej un- 
broken meditations, and thoughts often revifed and correded. 8. The ftrength of 
appetites, padions, prejudices. For by thefe the underftanding may be corrupted, 
or overborn: or at leaft the operations of the mind muft be much obftruftcd by 
xhe intruHon of fuch folicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet 
ftrong, and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a panicular nature* 
which you muft have obferved to be one of the greatefi caufes of modem irreli- 
gion. Whilft fome opinions and rites are carried to fuch an immoderate height, as 
expofes the abfurdity of them to the view of ahnoft every body but them who raife 
them, not only gentlemen of the heUes Icttres^ but even men of common fenfe, many 

• S'tcut ufuaL^M fx>i9 ^^««^, Xoyto-fjue^ Ji o«o»^ip« (eThucjd.) itardlA ingeniadebWtat vertcmnMrn 
jerverfM c0ftfirmat MttdaciM. P«in. jun. *> "Orxw n fiuXifd^t^ct ttxtitU roUrm, f»$ i^tifMttf ^^ 

times 
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times fee through them ; and then out of indignation and an exccffivc rcnitencf, not 
feparating that which is true from that which is falfe, they come to deny both, and 
fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general ". 9. Ill 
ftating of a queftion; when men either put it wrong themfelves, or accept it fo put 
from othen* A fmall addition or faliity flipped into the cafe will ferment, and fpread 
itfelf : an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner may perplex one. 
The queftion ought to be prefented before its judge clean, and in its natural flate, 
without difguife or diftortion. To this laft may be fubjoind another caufe, nearly 
allied to it; not fixing' the fenfe of tcrms^ and (which m'uft often follow)' not rightly 
underftanding what it is, that is to be examind and refolved. 

Sccattdljy the reafon why the manjf are commonly in the wrong and fo wretchedly 
misjudge things. The generality of people are not fufHciently prepared, by a proper 
education, to find truth by reafoning And of them« who have liberal education, 
fome are foon immerfed and loft in pleafures, or at leaft in fafhionable methods of 
living, rolling from one vifit or company to another ^ and flying from nothing 
(b much as from themfelves and the quiet retreats proper for meditation and reafon- 
ing : others become involved in bufinefs and the intricate affiiirs of life, which de? 
mand their attention, and ingrofs their time : others fall into a flothful negleft of 
their ftudies and difufe of what they have learnt, or want help and means to pro- 
ceed, or only defign to deceive life and gratify themfelves with the amufemehts and 
fenfual parts of learning : and others there are, whofe misfortune it is to begin wrong, 
to begin with the conclufion ; taking their opinions from places, where they have 
been bred, or accommodating them to their fituation in the worki, and the condi- 
tions of that imployment, by which they are to get their bread, before they have 
ever confiderd them; and then making the fubfequent bufinefs of their lives to dis- 
pute for them, and maintain them, right or wiong. If fuch men happen to be in 
the right, it is luck, and part of their portion, not the cfFed of their improvements : 
and if they happen to be in the wrong, the more they ftudy, and the more learning 
they get, the more they are confirmed in their errors; and having fet out with their 
backs upon truth, the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, fo much worfe or lefs than no knowledge. Of 
this fort there are many : and very few indeed (with refpeft to the bulk of mankind), 
whofe determinations and tcnents were ever in the form of queftions : there could 
not otherwife be fo many fe&s and different denominations of men, as there are, 
upon the face of the earth. The fum of all in a few words is this : many qualifica*- 

• jfWs TiuVus 9ft itcTum rrfffcitiSi mIUs fulenJus. Pin. Sen. Th? former part of tSis obfcrvation 
i$ in truth XhctQeSt of the iaiicr. ^ PuJet dictrt frtt^uthtiam plutandit 2vc. Kicfcn. 
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tions are reqnifite in order to judge of fome truths, and particularly thofe which 
mt of grtm^ tmforttmct : proper learning and penetration, vacancy fixmi bufinefi^ a 
detachment iiom the inteitft of all parties, much (incerity and a perfed refigmitm 
to the government of reafon and force of truth ; whidi are things not to be reconciled 
^rtth die ufual ignorance^ palSons, tumultuary lives, and other circumftances which 
carry moft men tranfveiie. 

Se<!ft. IV. Of the Obligations of imperje^ Be- 
ings with refpeH to their power of a<3:ing. 

THere remains yet itmber queflion, fuppofed sdfo to be propoied by an objedor, 
which muft not be fbigot; and upon which I (hall beftow this very ihort 
fiftion. The queflion was this» If d mm C4m find §m trmh^ nutj kc tmt wmu ttk 
fmi^ rf dUittf^ dprcid^ to it f 

I. Nbtlwfg is c^fobk of ho obligation. For to oblige nothing is the fame as im^ to 
obbge. 

II. So fnr m mtj being has no fower^ or ofportnnitj of doing any things fo fnr is 
ihnt being ineffable of mtj obligation tosh it: or, no being is ofobk of any obligmwn to do 
fbnty which it has not ftoifor cr offwtssmtj H da. For that being, which has not the facul- 
ties or opportunity nectflory to the doing of any thing, is in rcfpeft of that thing 
n being utterly unadive, no agent at all, and therefore as to that ad nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
fuperior to the reGilence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply fiich 
a power is the fame as to require that his power of (tich a kind and degree be ap- 
pUed. But if he has no fuch power, then his power <rf* that kind and degree is na^ 
thing : and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing is requi- 
ted to be donet It is juft the fame^ as if a man was commanded to do ibmetfaing 
with his third hand, when he has but two : which wouU be the fiime as to bid 
him to do it with no hand, or not bid him do it. 

.Without more ado, it is a truth xonfeft by every bcdy, that no body is obliged 
w impoffihilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of coroliarics, the two following pre- 

pofltions* 
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III. Inanlmaie and mtaSUve hings an c^fotk pfno obUgmUm: ncr merelj fenfiive of 
mj obUgatwH to dl upon frincipUs^ or motives above fenfe. 

IV. The Mlgaxiom of beings imelbgem and allivc mufl be proportionable to their facul^ 
ties, powers f opportunities; and not more* 

V. To endeavour maj fitly exprefs the mfe of all the opportttmsies and powers, thai anj, 
inteUigent and aHivej but imperfe^y being hath to aS. For to endeavour is to do what 
one can : and thb as every fuch being may do, where ever he fiands in eke fade of 
imperfefb) (b none can do more. One may exert his endeavours with greater advan* 
ra^ or fuccefs, than another; yet ftiH they are but endeavoftrs. 

VI. The imputations of moral goodand ovd to hesngs oapdbk of senderfiastding and aHiajg 
mufl be in proportion to their endeavours : or, their obligations reach j as far as their en^ 
deavofsrs maj. This follows again from what has been faid : and fo does this, 

VII. and laftly, Thej who are capable of difoermng truths tho not all truths j andof oEt^ 
ing comfamably to it, tho not always or in all cafesy are neverthekfi obliged to do thefej as far 
as they are able: or, it is the duty of fitch a being fbicerely to endeavour to prdlice reafbn ; 
not to contradiS any truth> by word or deed ; and in Jbort, to treat every thing as bein^ 
what it is. 

Thus the general duties of rational beings, mentiond in or refulting from the prece-* 
ding fedions, are brought together, and finalfy fixt under the correSlion or limitation in 
this laft propoficion. This is the fum of their religion^ from which no exemption or ex* 
cufe lies. Every one can endeavour : every one can do what he can. But in order 
to that every one ought to be in eamefij and to exert himlelf heartily ; not ftifling liis 
own confcience, not diflembling, fupprefling, or negle&ing his own powers. 

And now needUfs to me feem thofe difputes about human liberty^ with which men. 
have tired themfdves and the world. The cafe is much the fame, as if a man 
fhould have fome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would get up and 
go to fuch a place to accept it, or do fome certain thing for it, and he, inftead of 
going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious difquifition about his own freedom ; 
whether he has the power to flir, or whether he is not chaind to his feat, and necef- 
Htated to fit fliU. The ihort way of knowing this certainly is to try. If he can 
do nothing, no labor can be loft; but if he is capable of acting, and doth not ad, 
the coofequCQces and blame muft be juftly chargeable upon himfelfl And I am per- 
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fuad d, if men would be ferious, and put forth themfelvcss they would find by ex* 
pcrience, that their wills are not fo univcrfally and peremptorily determind by what 
occurs, nor predeftination and fate fo rigid ^ but that mnch is left to their own con- 
duft ^ Up and try <*. 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand fi-om his mouth : if it is> it is alfo in 
his power to forbear excefs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet) ib as to go either this way or that or no whithen as fure he has, it is in 
his power to abfiain from ill company and vicious places* And fo on \ 

This fuggefts a very material thought : that forheara»icesj at leaft in all ordinary ca- 
fes, are within our power ^ ; (b that a man may if he will, forbear to do that, which 
contradifls truth : but where ading is required, that very often is not in his power. 
He may want abilities, or opportunities ; and fo may feem to contradid truth by his 
omii&on, which, if his bfirmities and difad vantages were taken into theaccount> and 
the cafe was rightly ftated, he woukl be found not to do. 



in Armbie Is to dii: and trom hence the word futfun fcems to come fas many LMtin words do from 
that and other Enfiirn languages). dt:ath> if any thing, being/i/^ and neceffary. Yet it doth not fol- 
low, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoyeably fixt. 'Ot/ xirrtt tm^ofm^ ivft iieiffi' 
/ii» {itfdM^fMm xi^tix^h «A'o(r» xaJ^oAv. PUtt, Chryfipfus ap, A. Gf//. fcems to explain himfelf much 
after tbe fame manner. The ancients moreover feem many times to make hte conditional. Sfmiiis 
fi eura fuipi. Nee fMer omnifotens Drojam^ nee frtm vftaSjutt Stsre. (^c. Virg. « Wh; t 

the Pksriftis fay, according to Jofefhus, feems to be right. O/ i^h if ^m^ivtuu nnt ig u xirrtt rnq 
Hfitu^/UnK Miu Atyarrtf i|^0y, nm ^ i^' UvrtSi vxtt^nf, rvfifCitnn ri ^ y yinr^m, R. Al^, in rela- 
tion to human adlions ("and the confcquent events^, explains this opinion thus. rnt^^^HD {DSTpD 

ry> n^^nam n^Dnn p nu myo inypomi rror^ jnvpoi. But for men to charge their own 

Aiultaupon fate or fortune has been an old pra£Hce: id^iAMe«Mir«vT«« — ixl tw tumti ixwnrf iStir«A«yMi» 
%M,rm^uyuu 9tX. Luc. <> DimUium friii, qui coepit, hsibtt. frpnt A$j0. Hor. Arift$tb gops 

further than that old adagial faying {^t^^^ i/Mov wti^iii). His words are A^mT jtAiTw i re nfjuin ff 

ru x^iimm xi^, i ^^ify%&tu y>Mwi, %x, fUit. That in JlMlttSf Ciun btm jiirMvi, pes tamen 
ipfi reJk, i§ a little poetic fally. ^ ^O?^^ A xur* m(yU i r% rvxwn% n^mfyi% Un Ufim^i^ 
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Truths relating to the Deity. 65 

Sect. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exifience^ perje^ion^ providence^ &c. 

I Have fliewn in what the tiature of tmrd good and evil condfts ; t//c. a conformi- 
ty or di^greement to trathf and thofe things that are coincident with it, reafin 
and haffinefi : alfo^ how truth is difcoverd; by finfey or reafittj or both. I (hall 
now fpecify fome of thofe trmhsj which are of greateft importance and influence, and 
require more reafoning to difcover them; leaving the reft (common matters of h6t ) 
to the common ways of finding them. They refped principally either the Deitjy or 
Q9tr fehesy or the reft of mank^. The firft fort are the fubjed of this fedion. 

I. Where there is a fitbardsmitim ofcoHJes and effeSsy there mmfi necejfarilj be acatejein 

.pdttere frier to the refly smcmtfid. Or thus. Where there is 4 firiesy nt which the ex^ence 

of one thhig depends $^n amthety the exijlettce of this agmn t^on Jime other y and Jo ftp- 

Ti/ardsy as the cafi Jballbe, there mtt/i be fime independent beittgf $fon whom it doth orir 

ginaUj depend. 

If Z (fome body) be put into motion by Y, Y by X, and X by W, it is plain 
tbatXmovesY, and Y moves Z only as they are firft moved, XbyW, andYbyX: 
that Z, Y, X are mevedsy or rather Z more Y more X, taken together ^y zxtwie mo- 
ved i that W (lands here as the firft mover* or author of the motion, unmoved by 
any other : that therefore without W there would be a moved without a mover y which 
is abfurd ^ : and laftly , that of what length foever the feries may be» the cafe will 
be ever the fame; i.e. if there be no Ftrfi mover ^ unmoved, there muft be a moved 
without a mover. 

Further, if W, whom we will fuppofe to be an intelligent being, and to have a 
power of beginning motion, hath this power originailj in himfelf and independently of 
all others, then here not only the firft mover in this Jeriesy but a Firfi being and origi* 
na! caufe is found. Becaufe that, which has a power of b^inning motion independent 
of any other, is a moruer independent ; and therefore is independenty or has an indepen^ 
dent exiftence, fince nothing can be a mover without being But if W has not 

■ ZfYfX. *> One might wkh the XrflwiSrai (fo called by Artftotle, ep. S, ^mf.) as well 

deny* that tjiere h any fuch thing as moiion, as fay there is motion without a tmvn i or, which is 
the fame, zfofi mover, t TifSrv i/AtiAiXbM. iUuo, '^fx^ twinsii dwi^n^^ U*. nfSrti^Kuicvr.jirrft. 
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this power independently in himfelf, then he muft receive it from fomc other, upon 
whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of confrrrhig 
a facubji of producing motion originally and independently in himfelf, here will be 
a Firjly independcm cMifi. And if it can be fuppofed, that he has it not thus, and that 
the firies fhould rife too high for us to follow it ; yet however we cannot but con- 
clude, that there /; fimc fuch coHfe^ upon whom this train of beings and powers 
mufl depend, if we reafon as in the former paragraph. For, 

Vnrvetfallp if Zhc artji ejfc£l whatjocverj proceeding from or depending upon Y as 
th€ caufe of its exiftenci, Y upon X, X upon W, it is manifeft that the exiftence of aOf 
Z, Y, X does mginnUj come from W, which ftands here as the Supreme caufe, de- 
pending upon nothing : and that without it X could not be, and confequently nei- 
ther Y, nor Z. Z, Y, X, being all efleSs (or dependents), or rather Z more Y 
more X one effiSIy without W there would be an effed without a caufe. Laftly, let 
this retrogrefllon from effeds to their caufes be continued ever fo far, the fame thing 
will ftill recur, and without (uch a cauf€ as is before mentiood the whole wiR be an 
e£Feft without an efficient, or a dq>endent without any thing to depend opon ; «. r. 
defemkfUy md not dtfensUm. 

Obj. Thcferies may afcend infinkofy S and for thtt reaibn bete no fi^i mover or 
caufe. ^f» If a feries of bodies moved can be fuppofed to be infinitw, then nAcep 
together it will be equal to an if^te body moved : and tfab nuvod will not le(s rem 
^0 a mover than i finite body, but injimttbf nmre. H I may not be permitted 
to place a firft mover at the top of the jSrrkf, becaufe it is Aippofed to be infinitCf 
«id to have no b^inning ; yet ftill there muft of neccIRty be Jmrn aufe or afithdr 

• The greateft nien among the ancients denied the pofTibilitj of fuch ao afceat. oi-n ^ tit' ^ 
rSh hfarlf iiWi iii Usttt^w, jirift, IF there could be fuch a procefs, then all the parts of it but the 
lift would be ftfirm: and then tht^pmt'w «V« rdit^mtm, %x,tt^ iir^w ivi'ifirh *^- To fuppoic one thing 
moved by another* this by another, and fo «V 'ixu^w, is to fiippofc oirff fVtV it^uwrt^, cvSit ^ ivra^ 
^'vri MjHH/p ii-Ai irh HMifjL^H9, ftm »inr< m^x^ rm *tnttiKt Shnpl, Not only tbofc jtrMk'mn phfTo^^phers 
called H«^.ann*1D,^ir^. |U3b^Db^)« but many of the elder JraribaTe agreed whb the Qnoks in 
this matter, and added arguments of their own. Of the former fte Mer, neboh. <^ ni. particuksly 
5. KffZfi: wbererhdrfirf^argumeot fcems to be (Irong (and much the fame with the fourth in&£mMM/ib). 

n^trjn r» rnwrn nyn ly qinnn ion D^fennoDn ca^unwi nn n^va^-n ib p^ ^n mn cfc^ 

bymn b^ N^' ^b n^bDn ib pun; noi Urb. For tba at Ui^mus oMbvct, thtle reafoajiigs 6f 
the Uti*kkwm [n-\1Dn] Y^\b vn pnb ^ j yet moft cwtaialy let the )^itfi of cades g»d cffiefts 
be what it will, it is juft as long 4/0911 V4ri as upward i and if they are infinite and ioexhauftible one 
way, they muft be fo the other too : and then v/hit SaaJ. Gm. iiys, takes place n^nn y^JJI &)b QM 
^01 HTl) Mb ^y^ai' There is another argunscnt of this kind in yufiin Af. which dcierves notice, 
whit ftrcfs foever may be laid upon it. '£« r« fttixtkm ^ifj^ V Xf*^t ^7* he, sbm iri* m fif^rk 
yivm^ fMg^ ff^u wf4 TV yir^ /MAtir i iifm iln mt m ri yryiMv ^*^ ^Xt^* 
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of the mocion % <lifi«rent from all thefe bodies* becaule there being {bj the fitffoff^ 
$kn) no one body tn the firks, that inoves the next, fatit only in confequence of its 
being moved firft itfelf , there is no one of them that is not mavcJ, and the whole can 
be conHderd together but as an infinite body moved) and which mtift therefore be 
moved by fometh'mg. 

The fame kind of anfwer holds good in reiped of all e£Fe6ts and their cau&s in 
general. An u^ite fuccefllion of effe(%s will require an k^te efficient, or a ^aufe 
iffitkify effiSive^ So far is k from Teq^iring mme. 

Suppofe a chain ^ hui^ down ouc of the heavens Irom an unhtfrnm height, and 
tho every Unk of it gravitated towrard the earthy and what k hung upon was ooc 
viHble* yet it did not defcend, but kept its (Ituation ; and upon this a queilion 
fhould arife^ Wh4f$ fi^forted or kept $tf this chant : would it be a fuffident anfwer to 
fay, that xhcfrji <or loweftj link hu«^ upon the fecond (or that nq?t above it), the 
ficifmi or rather the firft and fecond together upon the thirdy and fo on ad infitititm ? 
For what holds up the Ti^le ? A chain of ten links would fall down, unkfs fomething 
able to bear it hinderd t one of twenty^ if not ftaid <ty Something of a yet greater 
ftrength, in proportion to the increafe of weight : and therefore oneof«i^&Mf(#liidt$ 
certainly, if not liiftaind by fomething infimttlj ftrong, and capabk to bear.Hpa&iB* 
finite weight. And thus it is in a chi^n of caufes and efitfts ^ tending, or as it were 
gravitating^ towards fome end. The laft Cor loweft) depends, or (as one may fey) 
hfufpended upon the caufe above it : this again, if it be not the firft caufe, is fuf- 
pended as an effeft upon fomething above it, &c. \ And if they fliould be in- 

« Arlfiotlt himlclfj who aflcrts the eternity of motion^ alTerts alio the neceiTicy of a firft and 
eternal mover. ^ Zn^f ;i^ptwiiaj, i{ uf*fo^a . Horn. AurtM ii cxlo funis is mentiond 

too by jjtcr. « ir\^r\ >nb3 Sn bibyi nbyo pjy b\i;bn\in\ir nunaN >» s, iqnar, 

Where more may be feen of this Pllb\I/bnun out of l6n Sintu, Maim. eJ»r. <» The 

chain muft be faftend <&« pv OvXufjux9io. Iryvenietur, fays Hacrobiusy frijpus intuenti ^ fummo 

Deo iifi^ui ad ultimam nrum fdam co»nexio : ^ hdc efi Homeri catena aurea. quam-ptnJtn de eaeh 

in terras Deum jujjtjfi commemorat. This matter might be iUuftrated by other fimilitudcs ("evea 
nbripn nbwbu^ might ferve for one) : but I (hall let down but one more : and in that indeed the 
motion is inverted, but the thing is the fame taken either way. It occurs in itiaob. hMlleb,9nd 
afterward in Refi* hhchm, Suppofe a row of blind men, of whkh the laft laid hrs hand upon the 
fiioulder of the man next before him, he on the (houlder of the next before him, and fb on till the 
foremoft grew to be quite out of fight i and feme body asking what guide this ftring of blind 
men had at the head of them, it (hould be anfwerd, that they had no guide, nor any head, but 
one held by another, and Co went on, a J hfin, would any rational aeature accept this for a juft 
anfwer ? Is it not to /ay, that infinite blindnefi (or blindDcfs, if it be mfinite) fupplies the place 
tf (ight> or of a guide ? 

&vte> 
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finite, unlefi (agreeably to what has been faid) there is fome coMji upon which 
all hang or depend^ they would be but an infinite effeft without an efficient : and 
to aflert there is any fuch thing, would be as great an ahfitrdiijj as to fay, that 
a finite or little weight wants fomething to fiiftain it> but an infinite one or the 
ffreatefi does not. 

II. A Caufi or Bemgj that has m nmmt no fiperior caujiy and therefore (by the terms) 

is dfi wsfrodttcedy 4ind indefiendenty m/t/i he filf-exiftem : u e. exifienco mufl be ejfefitid 

to him I or, fttch is his tuuttre^ that he camtot btu be \ For every being muft either 

cxift of itjilf or not of itjelf: that which exifts not of itfelf muft derive its cx- 

iftence from fbme other, and fo be dependent x but the Being mentiond in the pro- 

pofition is fuppoied to be independent^ and wecaufed. Therefore He mud exift, not 

this way, but the other. The root of His exifience can be fought for no where, but 

in His own nature : to place it any where elfe is to make a caufe fitperior to the 
i^tpfente* 

III. There mttfi be fitch a Beifi^* For (befide what has been faid already) if there 
was not at leaft one fuch Being, nothittg cotdd be at all \ For the tttmerfe could not 
prodttce kJHf ^ ; nor could any part of it produce itfelf, and then produce the reft : be- 
caufe this is fuppofing a thing to ail before it is. 

« So Ar'ifiotlt {ays of the Firft mover, Ou* c^^ixtrtu ixt^tti f;ci*»f' •{ ufuyxtn «V«, «A. And af- 
ter him the AmSic philofophers. MMimomdts, Alh; cJ» ^/» p^^Jf' teach all that God exifts necejfarify. 
J'^nyn ''S[!NiT\ ]D ; to fuppo/c him not to be implies a falfity ; or. He cannot be fuppofed not to be. Thit 
feems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himfclf in Mofes*& hiflory j rT>n>i "lU^N H^Hil i 
or in one word, H^H!^ ; which in the mouth of one who (peaks c f Him in the third perfon is TVTV or Hin^. 
So Pi^i/tf explains it; ^£»»«* jri<^»u». So AbArb/uitly M7n >ni>i^TO pN O H^HN'i; lOyn H HJi Oil 
^r^^"^^ bibN ^nbn:i \ adding moreover, that it (hewd God to be not, like other beings, nvr;B^lA 
mi>i^2ran, but IDyy nVQ m^i^ynn a^^lPQ, a Uecejfary bting. And fo K. L. b, Grrjh. HT ^TW 
inioyyO NVD^ ^^Wi^ l>^y)33n l>^inU^ £l3\i;n. I omit othas, who write after the fame manner. 
There have been even Heathens, who fcemd to think, that (bme fuch name as this bebngi to 
the Deity, and for the fame rea(bn. For as mri!^ and thence nin^ are ufed above, Co VlMtorch 
fays, ihit in addrefling to Him the (econdperlbn 'Ei ('n^nn, or ninU) is cu/roriAiK ^ Bvi xfrmyi- 
ci'.G-ni y^ TT^oc^pe^nrn : and that by this compellation we give Him dXn^n ig d-^tvi^n t fM9m ^f 
^pocn^HCxv ^Ji' ? ^^'^^^ ^^»yo^tua-iir 'HfMf fMp 'f^ •rrtt^ ? tn»i fAtTHTU uiir it is ri tiiii«f f^ «yinrTd» 
rl 'a(fB'ee(Tcf thnt is eVr«»? of. *> Something muft be rn^Sl^yDn D^MHO, otherwiie rn*n> b*^ 

S!?3 ^Ciy^'i '\y^ • every thing cannot be rm>l^2rQ IWaN, (j^c, Mcr. mL (ji^ nL « This needs 

no dcmon{lrarion. But thrre is a very old one in S, Emun. and after in hM. h^Oeb, nUA HUny 

••^i nno\i;i m^n in^i in innn anip iD^y tn nu^yw canm ou^d in>io toi>D^ ^tj^ ^r^^v 

IV. Sttch 
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IV. ^h 4 Bemgj as is iefrre dejcribedy mtsft not wdj be eternal^ b$a infinite. Eter^ 
nd He nuft be> becaufe there is no way, by which fuch a Being can either begin 
OS ceaft to be» exiftence being of His efTence. And infime He mafl: be» becaufe He 
can be timiited by no other as to his exiftence. For if there was any being able to 
limit Hiffly He muft be injmor to that being. He muft alfo in that cafe be de^ 
pendent : becaufe He muft h2 beholden to that being for his being uftuu He isy and 
that He is, not confined within nttrrewtr limits. Befide> if His frefence ( whatever 
the manner of it is) was any where excluded. He would not be there : and if mt 
there. He might be fuppofed to be not elfiwhere : and thus he might be fuppofc4 
not t0 be m tdl. But fuch a Beii^, as is defcribed in the IL prop, cannot fo mticli 
IS hcfrff^d mt to be. 

V. Sttch 4 Being is Aeve nil things^ that fall under onr cognizance : andtherefire hU 
wanner of exigence is tdteve all our conceftims* For He is a necejfarj exiftent : but 
nothing within our comprehenfion is of this kind. We know no beings but what 
we can itm^ine not to be without any contradii^on or repugnance to nature : nor do 
we know (fanjf befide this Supreme being himfdf. For with refped to Him in- 
deed we know* ly roi^foningy that there mtt/i be One being who cannot be iiippo^ 
fed not to be; juil as certainly as we know there is any thing at all: tho we can« 
not know Hinh and how he exifls. Adequate ideas of eternity* and infinity are 
above us^ us finites^ 

• • Wliat relation or analogy there is between timi (9, flux of moments^ and iterfnil (unchangeable) 
exiftence i how any being (houid be not older now^ than he was /coo years ago, <^. are fpecula* 
tions attended with infuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all deard by that of Twum mf. Flat* 

Xi(¥^M9SRy phi!erophers therefore have thought themfelves obliged to deny, th^itGod eziilsra iimi. 

Ta, T ViT*,' T .ir«», X/^^ ytymt^T^ i#^>», ftporrff A«»9-ifo/EWr ^«^tv «iuh«t 0vrar, 00* 0f3'«k, *A. 
Plato. 'Ef*' « OtoiyXf^<P»t»*h ^ ««■« »«t' h^tf» x>^9>op tiXb,€C tietrk rcf »tSn» tc9 dtunrr», ^ •tXV^^ ^ «wy*Ai- 
r«r, ^ et; T^ri^ey, ih^ iftf, h^' v^t^v iil yt&rc^* «AN' f« Mr in rf 9U9 r« tcu X*ir?Ji^»i, »A. P/mT. 

131 IDTH lOl 1^3 DH^ l^iinbyn^ CUVin. AUim. lOTU M^D irwi. U. Mbo has a whole chap- 
ter to (hew IDtn rnnn *7B13 yy^ ^"nu;. But then he owns, that their RM66N do not mean 

mbuD iDTH, or tsno IDT, or thjit r-iiii^vo cmp n>nvtr TUfon t<in> iy>\£n3i -isdj >nba 
'o hi^xii but '01 rii^ub jot Nb t?)r)T ino vop^ ^;ib:unnyi3n3 nyiunan jDin. in (hort, they 

reckon (to uie R. Ge</iifs words; JOT >np I^N TWOni t^-^ni fi^lH >nD«n \0W. And fo what 
they lay, doth not inchide all the prefent difficulty, tim0 in their ufe of the word being donHoed to 
the duration ot this world, which according to them is new.* Yet fee b. a. c. ip. ^«i'^ ^Wl 

ahiyry «^\rD ib n>nw noDi n>n ^ido y^ n^nur non ai>n jpt -inr if? vr^ v^v yo^^ 

^ tiii^^, J/». TO a %Si UK •I/'tt. So Chryfifiom. ' ' 

' K In 
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In inquiring after the caufes of things^ wiien we iiDcl for fuppofe) thb to be 
the caiufe of that) another thing to be the caufe of this agaiDy and fb on* if we cao 
proceed^ it may always be demanded with refpeft to the kft caufe that we cm 
comprehend. What is the cmfe of that \ So that it is aot ^^k for us to teriBimts 
our inqwics of this bind but in fomething> which is to us m am f r ehe nf Mt. And 
therefore the Supreme caufe muft certainly be Aich \ But tho it is impoffibie fbff 
us to have an adequate notion of his manner of exiftithce^ yet we may bf fore thar> 

VI- tie ixifis ih 4 manner^ which is ferfeCt. For He, who exifls of himfelf:| dc- 
{)etuls in to regard upon any other, and i^as being a SupreiHe caufe^ is the foua-^ 
foih bf exiflencfe to other beings, mull exiJIl in the ufpermofi and heft maoacr of ex« 
Hling. And not only fo> but ( fince He is Mj/Svirr aiui Ulimked) He muft ezift in 
the beft naanner iUitmtedlj and it^elj. Now to exift thus is infimte goodaefi of 
; and to exiil in a manner infi$iuljf gml is tobcfmfiEL 



Vir. There can he Btu One fitch BeingK That is, as it appears by prop. ^I^r^f 
there muft be at lead one independent Being, fuch as is mentiond in pccpw I. fo tuyw^ 
that in reality there is bmOne^. Becauf^ his manner of exiilence being perfe(3; and 
iUMfed, that manner of being (iTl may ipe^ ib) is exhatt^ by Him, or bdo^ 
lEJely to Him \ If any odiier could partake with Him in ic. He muft want wliiit 
that othei: had i be Jeficiem and Inmted. Infinite and iUimited. iadofe ail ^ 

If there could be two Beings each by himfelf ahfilmelj perfe&, they muft be ei» 
ther of the fimte^ or of Mferem natures. Of the fame they cannot be; becanf^ 
dlus, htb being if^e, their exiftences would be coindekm : that is, they would be 
but the/MT or 9ne. Ndr can they be of d^firem natures: becaufe if theirnatuie» 
were d^o/ke or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and every 
where meeting the one with the otherj^ the one would juft defirej or be the n^4h 



• SimmiJis lad good reafbn ffiO to double i^on Hitro the niunber of 6zj$ aUowd foe 
that queftioQ, Sy^» ^^ qnalefo Dens f Ap. Cic. ^ Nee viget. fmdfutm fm 

amdmn. Hot- < In Mer. mi- Maimemdes having provod. that th«c muft b* 

fbrne Bdngt who exifii noeoffimfy, or whole ezifience is neeefitey loyy nrnu» prooeeda fiom 
^ neceffitj of ezifience to derive iwemfereitj^ abfidute fin^eit^^ fetfeBien^ aid particobrlr 

kra bj PlMflieit calbd *0 U* the One. ^ Dens^ fi feifi^m ^» m^dehe, mh 

feei^ 40 mfimnnst mm 00 fieeomnhh If that oooU^ nose <iodi tteoD^MMWR^)^^ 
oritt eftemnm m eateeufimk* Laft. 
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tkn of the other*: and if they are fuppofed to be only difierent, not oppofite, then 
if they difltr as AJprn-Mts^ tbm muft be fome gnm above tfiem; which cannot be : 
and however they difler^ they can only be (aid it in6A to be beings perfeft in cheir ns 
JpeiHve hnds. But this is not to be JfiHtify perftft ; it is only to be perfeft kk 
this or that refpeft : and to be only thus implies imperfeftion in atker refpefts. 

What has been here faid is methinks feflSicient to ruin the Aimichem caofe, and ex- 
clude the imlependati friwipk ff tvil. For if we cannot account ibr the euftence df 
that evily which we find by cxperioice to be in the worid^ it is but one iaftance otft 
of many of our i^orance. There may be rcilGns ferit> tho we do not k^m^ thesu 
And certamly no fucrh experience nutft make us deny rnkms or trmhs eqwffly certain^. 
There are* befidc fome things relating to thb (til^eft, wliidi 4^erve our attemioii* 
Tor as to tmrd good atd evit^ they feem to depeoidupon our Mves^. If we dobnt 
cnd^vour, the mfi we can,' to do wlnt we oug^i wr fluA net begoiky of mt Aih^it 
(rcft.IV.) :and thercffoftt it is our ftuk>and not tiy be chai^ upon any other bemg^tf 
guilt and n^tf be mtioducedbyv/irr ni^left, or^dxifeofonrbwn lib^r^ and powers ^i Then 
asto/^c^irevil; without it muchj^yficdj^M^fwoddixbAf ctieoneiietdBhityinf<^- 
ring the other ^ Some things J?^i» to be evil, which wouM not ^^)pear to be fixcb, 
if we could fee ^ough the whole contexture of tltiwp^ '^^ ^^v not ibmiv tvO 
than goo4 thipgs in the worfd, but furdy more t>f ilbe BmerK Maily erik lif 
this ldnd> as weil as of the fifmcr^ come by oin: own jM!r; Ibme perha^ by way 
of pHmJbment; fome of jhjjk ; and fome as i!ie m^Mf to happinefs9 not otherwife 
to be obtaind. And if there is a future flate, that . whiph feeips tp bp wrong jmui 
^may be redified beretfiar. To all which more may yet be adde^. As^ that imfr- 
ttr is not capable of perfedion ; and therefore wl^erie that; is cohdehk!» therQ^ mtfl h 
imperfedionsy zpd confequently evils^. So t|i^t 0.as|c>^ why God permits evil, is 

* As light and darknefs are. Av« ^ iltru^writ «A^iiA«i« »«r' ifccrrwc;if ^B-x^im treti watrrv^ rlrs 
ti»^n>M9 (TVT^Ttvi' Baf There can be no fuch law betweeo' tbenii is is (aid tp be ttnei^ tkc Uca- 

it^p^r^s, /?Ti xfl8r> r.^)c?|» ^y^ .. , *, ^ '^.,^rp !*;|6^»<^, rirmf r^'^^f- 

X*i fMi ^iinio^< iTip<v3-fy. 5. Baf, ^ MuJI God extingulJJj Jin, moon, and pi^/f ^ecakfi fime 

people wcrjhif them f Miflin. 'AvrS ? iXofjifivM iirttt, Bm% «f«<ri(^. Max, T, * *H i)f^x. 

fM9 tf-^/uMTt «r«^«rMfMft(ii «JW Tiif, »A. Mox. 71 7^ .obfcrvatioQ might be e;^teaded a great 
way. If there was, v. ^. no fuch thing as fovorif, there could be no riches, or no great benefit 
by .them ; there would be f<;arce any arts or /cicaoesi (Jk* ^A» -^ ,«u>%^if( rm xtMu* SCit ijit vu^-mr^ 
u»»kki i0r4turmf, xA. Chyf. ^ T» /^^ ayi< «trj ro i?^» Jtf* vift«sw, U riju^^onM ig ufiMv 

Vr« Uuff{vtvh ,more to this purppie). :tlot. . ^ V. .^I^or. o^Mk. J. (i» ! DtAyuAs' v 
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to ^k» why he permits a material worlds or fuch a being as man is> ; indowd in- 
deed with fbme noble facultieSf but incumberd at the fame time with bodi^ paffions 
aiid propenfions. Nay9 I know not whether it be not toask^ why He pennits any 
imperfed being ; and that iS) any being at all : which is a bold demand, and the an- 
fwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be deGgnd for a paUfbra^ 
where men ^are to exercifi their faculties and their virtues, and by that frepare them- 
felves for a fupericur ftate<^ (and who can (ay it is not?^ there muil be d^ttkiesxad 
timfiatiam^ occafions and opportunities for this exerciie. Laftly, if there are evilSf 
of which tnen know not the true ortgm ; yet if they would but ferioufly refleA upon 
.the many marks of najmy wifdam vAgaodaefs every where to be obferved in in(lances» 
which they-^ or may underftandf they coukl fcarce doubt but the fame things pre- 
vaiU in thofe> . which they ^ mt underfland. If I ihould meet with a baek^ the 
authpf of which I found iiad difpoled his matter in beautiful order> and treated his fub- 
|e&s with reafon and ezadneis; but at lafi, as I red on, came to a ffw leaves 
wrinep in a lai^age which I did not know : in this cafe I ihould ck>{e the book 
.with a fiill perfua(ion» that tire iame vein of good fenfc^ which ihewd itfelf in the 
former and much greater part of it^ ran thro the other alio: efpecially having ar* 
.guments 4 frmn which obliged me to believe^ that the author of it all was the iame 
jMfon. This I fliquU certahdy do» rather than deny the force of thofe arguments, 
qaoL oid^ to aifert rw authors of the fum book. But the evil principle has led 
ime too fiu: out of my way9 therefore to return. 



VIIL Jlil ahir beiagi defend ofen that Behtg memiend in the foregoing frofo/itiem fir 
their exigence. For fince there can be but one perfed and independent being, the 
refl muil be imper&ft ahd dependent : and iince there is nothing elfe9 upon which 
they can> tdtimatelj^ depend befide Him^ upon Him they mttft and da depend. 

IX. He is therefore the Anther ef nohtre : mr can anjf thing be^ or be deney bta 7»hat 

lb either camfis (immedimiljy er mtdtatefy)^ er permits. All beings (by the hil) depend 

' upon Him for their exiflence.- upon whom depends their exiflence» upon him alfomufl 

\ depend the intrxnfic manna of their exiilence> or the natnres of tjbefe beings r and 



* To that queftioo. Why tre we not ib made, ir* f^nK CvA«/DMMf$ «/Bur Mnt^u* r« kf^tfrmw ^ 
8, Bsfil aniWcrs, Bscauie dfm im, w^HufUwi € wi H dmffun^ yawmu And he who bkmestheDeicj 
beouile we are not impeocablet »X» in^ « tv ixtym ^miv rS« >^um wftriftS, «^ tm Okinnm ^ 

agai» 
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again upon whom depend their being and nature» upon Him depend the necejfarj 
tffUls and amfiijttences of their being» and being fuch as they are in tbemfelves. 
Then> as to the a^s of fuch of them as may be free agents^ and the efFeds of 
them) He is indeed not the Author of thofe ; becaufe by the terms and fuppofition 
they proceed from agentSf who have fio necelfity impofed upon them by Him to 
ad either this or that way. But yet however thefe free dgems muft depend upon 
Him as fuch : from him they derive their power of afting ; and it is He> who per- 
mits them to ufe their liberty ; tho many times^ through their own fault* they uie 
it amifs. And, laftly» as to the nature of thofe retathns^ which lie between ideas 
or things really exifting^ or which arife from fafts already done and fofi^ thefe it« 
fuh fix)m the natures of the things themfelves : all which the Supreme being either 
cauieSf or permits (as before). For lince things can be but in one manner at once> 
and their mutual relations* ratio's, agreements, diiagrettoents, f^c. are nothing but 
their manners of b:ing with refpeft to each other, the natives of diefe relatkm will 
be determind by the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appears, that whatever exprefles the exiilences or non-ex- 
iilences of things, and their mutual relations as thej are^ is true by the cwffkntion 
of nature : and if toy it muft alio be agreeable to His perfeft cmffrebef^ of all 
truth, and to His Ttnll^ who is at the head of it» Tho the aA of A (fome free 
agent) is the effed of his Utertjj and can only be faid ta be fermined by the Su- 
preme being ; yet when it is once done^ the rehdoa between the doer and the deed^ 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed fuch a 
fad, is zfixt rehtion. From thenceforward it will always be predicable of him, that 
he was the doer of it : and if any one fhould deny this, he would go counter 
to nature and that great Author of it, whofe exiflence is now proved. And thus 
thofe arguments in fed. I. prop 4. which turned only upon a [uffofiiws that there 
was fuch a Being, are here confrnmd and made abfolnte. 

X. The^me Jkfreme and perfeS Beings tfon whom the exiftence rf all other teings and 
their powers artgtnaUjf defend^ is thai Beings whom I mean by the word GOD. 

There are other trmhs dill remaining in relation to the Deiqr, which we nutf 
kgow, and which are necejptrj to be kpown by us, if we would endeavour to demean 
our felves toward Him according to truth and what He is.. And they are fuch,. 
as not only tend to redify our opinions concerning Hk nature and attributes ; but 
alio may ferve at the lame time as fitrther frotfs of Hisexifience^ and an amplification 
of fome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 

XI.. GOD 
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XL G on C4nmt be corporeal: on there cm be m corforekj in God. There are 
many things in matter utterly inconfiftent with the nature of fuch a Bm^, as it 
has been demonftraced God muft be. 

Jliatter exifts in forth every one of which* by the ternh is kt^erfi^ * : but in a 
Being abfolutdy perfeft there can be nothing that is imperfeft. 

Tliefe partsj tho they are many times kept dofely united by fome occult influ- 
. ence^ are in truth (b many Mfiin^ bodies* which may» at lead in our imagination! 
be disjoind or placed otherwife : nor can we have any idea of matter» which does 
not imply a natural difcerpibility and fufceptivity of various ihapes and modificati- 
ons : u9. mittability (eems to be ejfemial to it. But God* eziftii^ in a manner that 

ts perfed, ezifts in a manner that muft be ftmfmih always one and the iamey and 
in nature micbangeabU^. 

Matter is incapable of aHingy fajjhe only, mdJUfid: which are defeds9 that can 
never be afcribed to him who is the Firft cauie or Prime agenty the Supreme intd« 
left* and altogether perfed. 

Then* if He is corporealy whereever there is a ^ mrnm^ He muft be oxdtuUd^ and 
{o becomes a beii^ bounded^ finites and as it were fuB of diafins. 

Lafllys there is ao 9imt$r or body* which may not be fttffofed mi to bo ; 
ii^liereas the idea of Gods or that Being upon whom all others depend! involves ia 
it exilknce. 

XII. Neither ifififute Jpace, mr ififinke duratuuh nor matter m^trntebf extended^ or etor^ 
nallj exiftittg, mr atej^ mr all oftbefe taken togetberj can be God. For! 

Sf^e taken fcparately from the things, which poflefs and fill ir, is but an taipty 
fcene or vacmtm : and to -fay, that infinite fpace is God, or that God is infinite 
fpace* is to (ay that He is an infinite vacmtm : than which nothing can be moie 
djkrd^ or bh^fhcmotts. How an j^r, whidi is but a vaft void, rather the negatioa 
of all things, than pofitively any thing, a kindof ^j^^^M^^b^; how can this, I fty« 

.j^ , ays fUt'wHs even of the Sou!. '^ At^»r«4 ^ ig in fMyt^^ ti/i» htix/trtu ix^ vmvr^ 

^)o!k ^fJUt^ 9^ tifutl^T^ if If, Art ft, 

z he 
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be the Fitft caufe, &c. or indeed any caufe? What attributes beficU penetrability 
aiKl extenlion, what exceUencie$» what perfedions is it capable of \ 

As ixfinkt JfMi annot be God, t ho He be excluded from no place or fpace ; To 
tho He is eternals yet uemity or infinite duration itfeif is not God \ For duration^ 
abftraded from all durables, is nothii^ aftually exifting by itfeif: it b the dnroiim 
0f M htin^ not m hmg. 

Iftfimfe /p4ce and darMiofh takeiv together, cannot be God : becaufe an interminable 
fpace of infinite duratioa b ffiU nothing but eeemal fpace; and that is at moft but 
an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconfiftent with Divine per- 
feAion, tho matter (hould be i^^minlj extended j or there fhould be an infinite quan« 
my of it> yet ftill, where ever it is, it carries this incof0ence along with it. 

If to matter be added if^nite dttrationy neither does this alter the nature of ir. 
This only (uppofes it to be eternally what it is, i. e. etemaUj ineafahle of Divine 
perfedion. 

And if to it you add the ideas of ^#r&^ infinite extenfion (or fpace) and daratian< 
too; yet fiill, fb long as matter is matter, it muft n&^i and every where h^ inca-* 
pable of Divinity. 

Laftly, notthemh^, or fum total of finite beings, can be God. For ^ it is> then 
§verj tbmg is divine, every tbmg God, or of God ; and (b all things together mufl make 
but om beings. But the contraty to this we fee, there being evidently many facings 
diftind, and feparable one from another, and independent each of other.. Na]r>! 
this diflinftion and reparation of exigence, befide what we fee without us, we may> 
even fiel within our felves. We are feveraJlj confcious to our felves of the individu* 
ation and diltinftion of our own minds fix>m all other : nor is there any things of i 



« They, who call God CnpD, ^o it 1DlpD^73n pMI bSH OlpD b^rw ^9>r TinfiM. Qr»at 
PM. ^^. from the aodeats, IDIpD lOViy {'Ml a>iy hvi QlpD H^npn. 'Ot» ^ wtftix/nm [^; 
eitf], m^tt irt^u r« irSr. ?k, JuJL Bj which ways of ^>eakiqg (tho there is a Gabbaliftic rea* 
foa affignd too) they intend chiefly to exprefs His omnipreftnce and immcniity. That in JtS. Ap.. 
ikoif tobe of the iame kiod, *£» mrm ^ Cf A**» ^ »vifM^ xm iwfko, . ^ Such tUi^ as . 

thefe how inooQgnioiia and wild ibever thay ai^ have bin affirmed j that God is infinite dii«* 
mioo, fpace, df«. What cao be meant by that» K#»A#f & xlymf i dtm^BJ^i, ialktmmf/ 
* Were not they, who oooveriie withbooki, accu ft onid to fuch trialsy it would be ihocktng to find : 
iMm in Ckef aflMng, efft mnndum deum : and yet in another place, that it is qnafi eemmtmh^i 
diwnmi oiq^ hemmnm domot, am xa^neremnufue i and deermmt hommmmii eamfd fiidas: in another, . 
fnvidintia dtertun nmndemh & emms nmndi partes (^ mim €ieafitmtm^t &'emm iemfenjkbmm. 
nifirari : in another, mnndnm iffitm wamrdjkbnim/^arh with other like inooofiftenoef^ 
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which we can be more certain. Were we all thcfime being, and had one mind, as in 
that cafe we mud have» thoughts could tjot be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
any one perfon ; but they muft be common afts of the whole mind, and there could 
be but one confcience common to us all *• BeHde, if all things conjunftly are God 
or the Perfeft being (I dread the mention of fuch things, tho it be in order to refute 
them), how comes this remarkable inftance of imperfedion, among many otherst 
to cleave to us, that we (hould not kgow even our felves, and what we arCt,? In 
fhort, no coUeSson of beings can be one being ; and therefore not God. And the 
univerfe itfelf is but a coUedion of diflinA beings^. 

XUI. fi is fo far from being true that God is corforealj that there conU be no fttch 
thing *is either matter or motion^ if there was not fome Suferior beings ufon whomtheyJe^^ 
fended. Or, God is fuch a beings that wuhont Hon there cotsld be neither matter nor mo* 
tion. This mud be true of matter : becaufe it has been proved already, that there can . 
be bta one independent being; that he is incorporeal; and that the exigence of all o- 
ther beings muft depend upon Him. But the fame thing may be proved otherwife. * 
If matter (I mean the exiflence of it) does not depend upon fomething above it, it 
muft be an independent being ; and if an independent being* a neceflary being ; and 
then there could be no fuch thing as a vacuum: but all bodies muft be perfeQlj fUid; 
and, nx>re than that, the whole world could be but one fuch body, five times as firm 
as brais, and incapable of all motion. For that being which exi^s necejfarilj does ne* 
cejfaribf exifl : that is, it cannot not exiji. But in a vacttum matter does* not exift. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceflary being, and exifts of itfdf^ this 
muil be true of every particle of it : and if fo> there could not only be no vacuum 

* Ar«T09 u fMH i f/UfX ['4't/;^!i] >^ if crhttn «eA\«' ixfi» ^ *fM*u tlirB-ufiMnt, ^ «AKey MirS-^vM-S-Mi)— — i 

ag eA*r^ ifju^iFM^'w «/tM»( n 9rp«( tlx^ixui, ^ xfi^ to iri$9. Plot' Here this author is clean tho at fbme -o- 
ther times very dark. ^ Cnr qttiJqttam ignerM/ret animus h^mnisy fi ej/et Deus f Cic. 

c The fyftem of Sfinopi \s £o MppMnmfy fal/r, and full of impieties and contradi6^ions, that more 
needs not be iaid againftit: tho much might be. What VilUims fays in Cicif, is not only true» $i 
mundm eft diusir^^it mtmhrM farthn MrJituU, pMrthn refriierata dictndA ftmt: but, if there is but 
one fubfhnce, one nature, ont beings and this being is God, then all the follies, madnefles, wkk^ ' 
nefles that are in the world, are in God ^ then all things done and (tifferd are both done and fufierd' 
by Htm $ He is both caufe and tfTedl; He both willes. and nilles, affirms and denies, loves and hatct : 
the fame things at the (ame time, (^r. That fuch grofs athdfm as this (honld ever be fafhionable ! ' 
Atheifm : for certainly when we inquire, whether there is a God, we do not inquire, whether we 
ourielves atxl all other things which are vtfible about us do 9xifl : /bmething different from them 
irtnft be mteodcd. Therefbre to fiiy, there is no God diflerent firom them, is to fay, there k no God 
at all. 

but 
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but every particle muft be tterj where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
t place of fuch certain dimenfions by itsdw/if nat$ere ; fince this confinement of cx- 
iftence within certain bounds imprtte non-exiflence in other places beyond thofe 
bounds» and is equal to a negation of exiflence ; and when exiflence \s efTential to any 
being, a negmion of ex^eme cannot be fo. Nor, in the next place, could its exiftence 
be limited by 497 t)nng elfej becaufe it is fuppofed to have its exiftence only of itfelf ; 
i. e. to have a principle of exiftence in itfelf, or to have an exiftence that is not de- 
pendent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ftill, if wMrrw'be fclf-exiftent, I do not fee, not only how it comes 
to be reftraind to a place of Tome certain capacity, but alfb how it comes t^ be limi- 
ted i» other re/pc£ls ; or why it ftiould not exift in a manner that is in JUl tf/peffg 
perfed. So that thus it appears, mutter muft derive its exiftence from Tome other be- 
ing, who caufes it to be juft what it is. And the being, whocan do this^ muft be God. 

It is to 00 purpofe to objeft here, that one cannot conceive^ how the exiftence pf 
matter can be derived from another being. For God being dkove oter conceptions^' iht 
manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, muft aUb be 
emconceiv^le. Reafbn difcovers, that this vidble world muft owe its exiftence to 
ibme invifible Almighty being ; ue.ix difcovers this to be fad, and we muft not 
deny faAs becaufe we know not how they are effeded. It is far from be.'ng new, 
that our faculties ftiould difdofe to us the exiftence of things, and then drop us in 
our enquiry how they are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion ; without a Firft caufe, fuch as has been defcribed, there could be 
none : and much lefs fttch nootions as we fee in the world. This may be immedi- 
ately deduced ftom the for<^ing paragraphs. For \f matter itfelf could not be with 
out fuch a caufe, it is certain motion^ which is an afiFedion of matter, could never be. 

But further, there could be no minion^ unlefs either there be in matter itfelf a pow- 
er oSbegimung it; or it is communicated from body to body in an is^ite fmcejfion^ or 
in a circle^ and fo has no b^inning ; or elfe is prodmed by fome incorporeal being, or 
beings. Now as hardy as men* are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never fo repugnant to reafon, I can hardly believe any one will affert, that a par- 
cel of mere mautr (let it be great or fmall, of any figure whatfoeveri &c.) left alto^ 
gether to itfelf, could ever of itfelf hegin to move. If there is any fuch bold afler- 
tor, let him fix his eyes upon fome lump of matter, ex. gr. a flone^ piece of timber, 
or a cW (deard of all animals), and perufe it well ; and then ask himfelf ferioufly, 
whether it is poflible for him in eameft to believe, that that ftone, log, or clod, tho 
nothing corporeal or incorporeal ftiould excite or meddle with it, might fome time or 
other of itfelf begin to creep. However, to be fliort, a power of beginning motion 

L is 
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is not in the idea of matter. It is paffivci ^ W^ r<»» to the trnpreffioas of motio09 
jpd fi^fceptive of it > but C4n^ pro4uce it. On the €oniiai!y» it will always perfift 
uniforpily in its frefimpife^ either of reft Qr motions if nothii^ ^in^ divtrts, acco- 
leratj^ or ftc^ it. Nor is there any thing ip ^ p^y(u;$ tetl^r &icled than thati which 
is qme4 vis mcrt^y or the mprti^ of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body |q body, vriikm ^ Fnrjk fmvtr^ q^ ifoe 
materisJ caufe of motion, has been proved imppilible, prop. !• 

The fuppofition of a perpetual motion in a ciwU is biding the queftion. For if 
A moves B, B moves C» and fo on to Z, and then Z movf s A ; this is the (ameas to 
fay> that A moves A9 by the intervention of B> Q P« -- - Z : that is> A fmva ih 
filf^ or can ^^^ motion*. 

It remains then^ that all corporeal motions co«;^e originally ftom fomt mover twwi- 
fored : which m^ft be either that S^pr^9e and (etf-exiffing Jfirie himiel^ who if 
Cod ; or {uch» as will put us into the way hpw tp find» that chore is fiich a Being* 
Turn back to p« <$• 

If we copQder tmrfihcs^ and thp voluntary motioiis h^ua by us» we may tkeK 
ffc the thing exetnplifii^d. \Ve move our bodies or ibme aembers of then, and bjr 
thi^e move other things, as they agaip dp others ; a^d know tfaefe mocioQs ao ^ing 
from the operations of oi^r ipinds : bnt tbc^ we know aUo^ chat we have noc «»»>- 
dependent power of creating motion. If i^e hadj it cou'd not be fo Braitsd as our 
k)co-motive faculties are, nor conj&ned to finall quantities. aiKl certain circufiftanflei 
pjaly : we fhould have had it froq;i etecnity, nor coujkl we ever be deprived 6f it. 
So that we are neceffitated to look up and acknowlec^e {pcne Higher beii^» who. 8 
jijble not Qfly to ftgdm^e motiop, b|it to impart a fiicetlij cf fiv^if^ it, 

A^4 if the petty motions of ^s mortals a£For4 argm^^nts iox the being of a^ Godf 
Q^^^ch more may thpfb greAfjer motions we fe^ in the worUs and the plkmnmrni atten- 
d^ig them : I ivean the motions of the piauets and heauedj hodies. For tk^wuSt he 
n\it into motionj either by one common mighty Mov^, ading upon them immedi^ 
atelyi pr by aufes apd laws of Hi^ appointment ; or by their refpeAive movm^ 
wJbo> for teafon^ to which you can by this time be 00 ftranger, muft dep:nd 
IIP9P (bpF S^ferior^ that furniihed tliem with the power of doing this. Andgcao^ 

1^. Whaf Cpi^ifn$* charges upos xDaoy great men (Ixit upon Tome of them furcly i]AJii(Fy) 
U t9 o^VP HnifttfUi^ible. H^ fays, they believed fimftr homines fHiJf$t <^r. snd thcti^ UMqu$ e^ cmnir 
um, emA^ in fempittmo ifif mnndo femptr futrnnt ^ futftraquf fuifi, aiunt frintifinm fnijfi nMilumi fid 
Pfbtm ejft qm/mlMm lenentf^ii^m, n^cenliitauiHi, in qi$o umttscujuf^M lentti inimm Jimnl (ji^Jinif 
ifft vidrMtur. 

ing 
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ifig It to be done either of thefe ways> we cart be at no great difunce from ademoti- 
mxhnofthQexiJleftce ofiDcity. 

tt may perhaps be faidy that tho matter has not the power o^ moving itfelf, yet it 
batlf an attr^ive force^ by which it can move other parts of matter : fo that all 
matter equally moves and is moved^ Bur» allowing thofe things which are now uAi* 
ally afcribed to aitrnCUoHi we (hall ftill be neceiBtated to own fome Superior beingy 
w\io(t infistence mixes it'elf with matter, and operates upon it^ or at leaft who^ (bm^ 
way or other, imparts this force. For attraSlion^ according to the true fenfeof the- 
word, fuppofes one body to zGt upon another at a diftance, or where itisneti but. 
nothing can te an agent, where it i9 ftot at aH. Matter can aift only by contuSy m^'. 
fuelling cont'guous bodies, when it is put into motion by fomething' ^fe^ or re(ifti^ 
thofe which ftrike againd it» when it is at refi. And this it does Af9muter\ue, bv- 
l>eing impenetrate to other matter : but attradion is not of the nature or idea ot 
inatter* So that wfiat is*^ calfed ^truSi^nj is k> called only becaufe the fame things^ 
Happens as if the parts of matter did mutually attrafib : but in truth this can only be 
an ttkSt of fomething, whkh z&s upon or by matter according to a certain Jaw. 
The parts of matter feem not only to gravitate tmfords each other, but nuny of 
them to j^ each other. NoW thefe two cemrarj motions and .feeming qualities an^. 
not hath proceed from matter tpsi matter ; caimot ioeh be of the nature pf it : itA 
therefore they muft be owing, to (omcextenml eaufe, or to fonie; f /^ beifi|^i whicb 
exites in them this, as it were love and diicord '• 

BeCde* as to the revobtti^n of a planet about the fun, mere gravitatmi is not fiiffi* 
dent to produce that efie&. It mufl be compounded with a motion of frojeSiioHy t(y 
keep the planet from falling diredly into the fun, and bring it about ; and from wfu^^ 
bamlf I defire to know, comes this other motion ( or dire&ton ^ Who imprclfled it i 

What a vafi field for emtemflatim is here opend ! Such r^ions of matter about us^ 
inwhich there is not the Uafl partiek that does not carry with it an argument of 
Cod's exiflence ; not the le^ flick or flraw or other trifle that falls to the ground, but 
fhews it ; not the flightefl motion produced* the leafl whijper of the air, but tells it. 

XIV. The frame amtcet^ttmionefthe sMrM ^ tfimAfiis^ m$^^kence of it^ the tf4. 
rkm phewmeems md kfnds of heings^ the ttnsfotmitj obfirved in the proMtSions of thbtgsy the 
mfitand ends for it^hich thejn firvoy &c. do aUflxw that there is feme jllmigk) dej^ner^ m' 



* So vihskt we call •ttra^on and av.erfioir (ctotripetsi and dntifitgali forces) ietai to hive been ' 

called by EmfedoeUs : f«Ai« I rvyKfMtu [rk f-Mx****]* ^ i4ft#^\^^^fiiMf/»ikii Vidf. L. (v. Emf.y 
r. jfr'tft. Oc, O" «/. 
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infinite u/i/Hom and power at the top rfaUthefe things : fich marks there are of both *• Or^ 
God is that Beings without whom /itch a frame or conjlitsstion of the world, fitch a magnfr 
cence in ity &c. could not be. In order to prove to any one the grandnefs of this fatuic 
of the worlds one needs only to bid him conHder the ySrn with that infupportable glo- 
ry and luftre that (urrounds it : to demonftrate the vaft Mfiancey magmttsde^ and heai 
of it : to reprefent to him iht chorus of planets moving periodicallys by uniform bwsy 
in their feveral orbits about it ; a£fbrding a regular variety of afpeds ; guarded ibme of 
them by fecondarj planets, and as it were emulating the ftate of the fun ; and pro- 
bably all poflefl by proper inhabitants : to remind him of thofr furpriHng vifits the 
comets make us; the large trains, or uncommon iplendor, which attends them; the 
far country they come from ; and the curiofity and horror they excite not only among 
us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alfo may be up to fee the entry and 
progrefs of thefe minifters of fate^: to dired his eye and contemplation, thn>ugh 
thofe azure fields and vaft regions above him, up to the fixt fiarsy that radiant num- 
berkfs hoft of heaven ; and to make him underfland, how unlikely a thing it is, 
that they (hould be placed there only to adorn and befpangle a canopy over our heads 
( tho that woifld be a great piece of magnificence too), and much lefs to fupply the 
pkces of fo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or even to 
ail our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather fo many other funsy with 
^ir fevdiil r^iohs and fers of planets about them: to fhew him, by the help of 
glafles, fllB'-morie and more of riiefe fixt lights, and to beget in him an apprehen- 
iion of their unaccountable numbers^ and of thok immenfe fpacesj that lie retired be- 
yond ovLTutmofl reach and even imagination : I fay, one needs but to do this, and ex- 
plain to him fuch things as are now known almoft to every body ; and by it to fhew . 
tliat if the world be not infinite, it is iv^tofmiUs f ; and therefore fure a magnificent 
Sihi&VLXty and the work of an infinite Architeft. But if we could take a view oF all 
the particulars containd within that aftonifhing compafs, which we have thus hafiilj 
run over, how woukl wonders multiply upon us? Every corner, every part of the world 
u as it were andc up of other worlds. If we look upon this our feat ( I mean thisi 



t r 



•. Sor far it that from bdog true, K#^^4mn9»— s^'n <^«/ •ffi cnstsm NatnrMm munjit.qud tans A 
Ift frjtJita cttlfa. Lucnt, Mea rafhiy (^impiouay^ ccDfure what they do not underibnd. Like that 
king of C'iftiU, who fancied himfclf able to have contrived a better fyftem of the wotki i becaufehe 
knew not what the true fyftem is, but took it to be as defcribed- to him by R. If, ab, 5/V» and other 
tftronomers of thofe times. ^ Since they have, or may have great effe^s upon the feveral 

parts of the fblar fyflem, one may fpeak thus without Ming into the fuperflicion of the multitude^ 
or meaning what is intended by that, Hmnpiom cmIo [ftdattsm imfum cemitem (in Claud), or the 
like. t Miaitusu & n^fimto fiaulis^ PUn. 
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earth)) what fcope is httt for admiration ? The great variety of mountains, hills, valleys, 
plains, rivers, feas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different 4ifr«r^/, with which it is 
flocked ! The multifarious inventions and worl^ of one of thefe ; that is, of us men^ &c. 
And yet when all thefe (heaven and earthy are furveyed as ntcelj as they can be by the 
help of our unaflifled fenfes, and even of telefcopical glafles, by the afli fiance of good 
microfiopes in very TSkm// parts of matter as many new wonders* may perhaps be difco- 
verd, as thofc already obferved; new/^Jww of animals; new architeStnre and cu- 
riofity of work. So that as before our fenfes and even conception fiinted in thofe 
vffi jonmejs we were obliged to take in confidering the expanfe of the univerfe ; 
fo here again they fail us in our refearches into the frinciples and conflituent parts of 
it. Both the beginnings and the ends of things, the k^ and the greatefty all confpire 
to baffle us : and which way ever we profecute our inquiries, we flill fall in with 
frejb fubjeds of amazement, and frejh reafons to believe that there are indefinitely 
dill mare and mere behind, that will for ever efcape our eagerefl purfuits and deepefl 
penetration. 

This mighty bmUing is not only thus grand, and the appearances fhipendous in ir» 
but the manner in which things are effefled is commonly unintelligible, and their 
caufes too profmnd for us. There are indeed many things in nature, which we know ; 
and fome, of which we feem to know the caufes: but, alas ! how few are thefe with 
refpeft to the whole fum? And the caufes which we affign, what are they? Com- 
monly fiich, as can only be expreffed in general terms, whilfl the bottoms of things 
remain unfathomable. S uch, as have been colleded from experience^ but could fcarcely 
be known beforehand, by any arguments a priori, to be capable of rendering fuch ef. 
fefts : and yet till caufes are known after that manner, they are not thoroughly under- " 
flood. Such> as feem difproportionate and too little^ and are fo infufficient and unfa. 
cisfadory, that one cannot but be inclined to think, that fomething immaterial and 
invifibk mufl be immediately concerned. In (hort, we know many times, that fuch a 
thing will have fuch an effeft, or perhaps that fuch an efftft is produced by fuch a 
caufe, but the manner how we know not ; or but grofly, and if fuch an hypothecs be 
true. It is impoQible for us to come at the true principles of things, or to fee'into the 
oeconomy odht finejt part of nature and workings of theftrft fprings. The caufes that 
appear to us, are but effeQs of other caufes : the vefelsj of which the bodies of 
plants and animals confifl, are made up of other, /mailer veffels : the ySi^///^ parts of 
matter, which we have any notion of ("as animal fpirits, or particles of light), have 
their partSf and may for ought we know be compound bodies : and as to the fubfiancts: 

^Hfixlxn B^ttvfM^TitfyM, Plot. 
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themfelvci of all thefe thiogSt apd dwir kfternd c^n^kmhth tbey are hid ftoai our 
eyes. Our philo'c^hy dw Us in the fuiface of natufe. 

However* in the next place* we ourfelves cannot hu( be witnefles^.that there aft 
fiaied mfisbodsj as fo many fee form$ of proceeding, wh ch thii^ pundually andr€b 
ligioufly keep to. The fame CMifist circtunflanced in the fame manner* have alvp^ 
the fame fuccefs ; all thC' Jjficies o( ammM^ among us, are made acconding to cmtg9^ 
neral idea ; and fo are thofe of plaufj aUb> and evei^ m mc r ah : no ftnt ones' are 
brought forth or arifen any where : and the ojd are preferved and contimied by tfac 
eld wajs* 

Laftly, it appears I think plainly enough ia the parts and model of the wtx-Icb 
thai therei is a amtrivmux and a refped to certain reafons and irndk Hov thrym is 
podted near the middle of our fyftem for the more cmvmmm^ dt^>en(]ng of his benign 
influences to the fUneu moving^ about him ; iv>w the plain of the earth's iupmw iiu 
terfeds that of her wbit^ and makes a proper ang'e wicb it* in order to diverfily tbt 
yoTi and create a ufeful variety o( feafomy and many other things of this kindy th» % 
thoufaod times repeated^ will alwfijs be pleaHng medications ro good men and true 
fcholars« Who can cbferve the vapors to aflend, efpecially from the fea^ meet abo¥« 
in clouds, and fall agam after condenfat on, and not underftand thif t» be a^ kind of 
difiilUtum in order to clear the water of its grofltr falts, and then by rams and dews 
to fupply the fountains and rivers with freih and wholfom liquor; tanoorifli- the 
vegetables bek)w by (bowers, which defeend in drops a» from a vutttmg'fm upoira 
garden, &c. who can view xhc firrnQftre of a plant or animal ^ the iml^lim$g nam^ 
ber of their fibres and fine veifels, the formoiiom of larger veffels and the feveral' mem* 
beis out of them, and the apt di/pofitian of all thefe ; the way laid oul fee 
the reception and diflribution of martnwH; the fffiS this nutriment has in extending 
the veffds, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growdi and expanfion, conti* 
nuing the mo$i$m of the fevei«l fluid)) repairing the decaji of the body, and pr ef ei vi i^ 
Ufe : who can take notice of the (eva^l fMemltits of animals, their artr of faving^ and 
providing for themfelves, or the ways in which they are provided for; the t^iot 
plants to animals, and of fome animals to others, particularly to mankind ; the care 
taken that the feveral fptcies fhould be fropagated out of their proper feedis (without 
confufion '% the flrong iwJmatmts implanted in animals for that purpofe^ their bvi* §f 
their jfmm^) and the like : I fay, who can do this, and not fee a de/ipf, in fucH 
TigMUr pieceS) fo nicely wrought, and fi preferved ? If there was but mt animal, and 

* If any one, fitr'ng upon mount TJm, bad Cecn the Grgek army coming oo in proper order [/uMrk 
« •4K« iMr^ «g rJ^wi r«M; 1n^i^ti Tp'ri«r«»], he ought moft certvniy, nocwithfbnding what S§xt, 
1 mfer. (kyh to have concluded, that there wu ibme commaadtr, under wbale>coiidudl tiiey moved. 

4 in 
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in diat cale it could not be doubted but that hb tji$ ifttt tmde that hie might fit 
with them» his mrs thtt he might hear with them and fo on» through at leatl the 
moft connderabk parts of him; if it can much kO be doubted. When the £iifl6 
tfaings are rtfttei in the indindaak of «H the tribes of anittlihf if tb^ like bbrervtiti- 
ons may be made with refpeft to vegifdUsj and other thii^s : ^nd if all thiife kpiih 
of things, and therefore much more their furtkutars^ upon and in the earth, vf^ttx^j 
ufi ait unconceivaUy nm m t vm s (as moft evidently they are), 'One catinot but be coh- 
¥iiiccd from that, which is fo very obvious to every underftanding, and fUtfilj ruti^ 
throi^h the nobhr parts of the vifible world, that not only th^, but oth^ things, 
even thofe that feem to be ^ Mhle^ have their ends too, tho not fo well utidet'(k>6^. 

And now iince we cannot fuppofe the fmrts of matter to have tMrriVed this Won- 
ikrfiil form of a world among themfelves, and then by agreement to have taken 
llieir tefpedive pofts, and purfoed conftant effds by certain methods and m^ures 
wte$md (becaufe thefe are aAs, of which they are not capable), there muft be Tome 
•char Being, whofe wifdom and power are equal to fuch a mighty work, as is the 
ftr^mre and frefervation of the world. There muft be fome almighty Mmd^ who 
models and adorns it ; lays the caufes of things fo deep; prefcribes them fuch uni- 
ibrm and fteady h^s i deftines and adapts them to cercam purpofes i and makes one 
thing to fit and anfwer to another *• 

ThatyJicAa beautiful fcheme, yifi& a juftand geomitrical arrangement of things^ 
composed, ofimmmerdk parts, and placed as die offices and ufes and wants of the 
ftveral beings require^ through fuch an immenfi extent, (hould be the cffcft of chtmce 
only, is a conceit fo prodigioufly abfurd, that certainly no one can cfpoufe it heartily, 
who underflands the meaning of that word. Chance feems to be only a term, by 
wfaidi we cxprefs our ignorance of the cauft of any thing, for when we fty any 
thing comes bj chance^ we do not mean, that it had no other caufe i but only,, 
that we do not kg^fw the true caufe, which produced it, or interpoTed in fuch a 
manner^ as to make that fall out which was not expedled. Nor can I think, that 
any body has fuch an idea of chance^ as to make it an agent or real^y exiftihg and 
afiing caufe of any thing, and much lefs fure of all things. Whatever events or 
effe<9s there are, they muft proceed from fome agent or caufe, which is either free 
or not fret (that is, neceflary)* If it be free, it wills what it produces : and thete- 
jbre that which is produced is produced with dejign^ not by chance. If it ads ne« 
ceflarily, the. event muft necejfahlj be, and therefore it is nor by accideht. For that, 
which is by accident or chance only, might not have been i or it is an accident 

«tA 9 iffui^uf rifh fbixoaftu *f0^ ^ x^Aiir, >g ?* xeAitfy srpi$ tw ^<e;5«ip«?, xtA j Art. Even fiich a 

thipg as this doth not ^ome by accident. 

only. 
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only, that it is. There can be therefore no fitch c^fi as chance. And to omit 

a great deal tliat might yet be faid, nuuter is indefimtelf divifible> and the firft par* 

tides (or atoms^ of which it condfts mud be fmall beyond all our apprehenfion ; 

and the chances, that muft all hit to produce one individual of any Jpccks of mate* 

rial beings (if only chance was concerned^, muft confequently hi nuUfimfclj mmtj : 

and iffpMc be alfo indefmitelj extended, and the number of thofe individuals (not to (ay 

of thc/pecie^ themfelves) which lie difperfed in it im/tfiuiCy the chmtces required to the 

produdion of them aJL or of the univerfe, will be the redangle of ont imiefotke quanti* 

ty drawn into another. We may well call them infinite. And then to fay, that any 

thing cannot happen^ unlefs i;^w/^ chances coincide, is the fame as to fay , there are nr/^« 

nite chances againft the happening of it, or odds that it will not happen : and this 

again is the iame as to fay, it is impoJftbU to happen ; (ince if there be a poffibiliry 

that it maj happen> the hazard is not infinite. The world therefore cannot be the 

child of chance >• He muft be little acquainted with the works of nature, who is 

not fenfible how delicate and fine they are : and the y£«^ they are, the^r^g^ were 

t ho 'e of Epicurns \ 
If it fhould be objeded> that many things feem to be ujek/sf many births are 

wonflroMj or the like, fuch anfwers as thefe may be made. The ufes of fome things 

are known to fime men, and not to others : the ufe of fome are known now, that 

were not known to any body formerly : the ufes of many may be difcoverd hereafter: 

and thofe of fome other things may for ever remain unknown to all men, and yet h$ 

innatnrfi as much as thofe difcoverd were before their difcpvery, or arc now in refpeft 

of them who know them not. Things have not therefore no ufes, because they are 

conceald from ts. Nor is nature irregular, or without method, becaufe there are 

fome feeming deviations from the common rule. Thefe are generally the eflfcds of 

that influence, which free agents and various circumftances have upon natural pro- 

dudions ; which may be deformed, or hurt by external imfrefjionsy heterogeneous mat-- 

ter introduced, or difagreeablc and unnatural motions excited : and if the cafe couM 

be trnlj put, it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as reguUrlj (or the laws 

of nature have as regular an efFed), when a monjler is produced, as when the mfital ifliie 

in common cafes. Under thefe circumftances the monfter is i\it genuine ifluc : that is, 

* Hoc qm txiftimat fieri fotuifi, no» inteWgo cur n^n idem fuett^ fi immmirahilis wiius ^ viginif 
f$rm4 litirarmm, aliqu^ ccnjUiantHr, foffi ex his in ttrrMm excnjit tmnaUt EimiJ, m dmief^ 

Ugi fpjpnt^ effici : quod nefiic amii in tmo qmdtm vtrfu f'Jpt tanimm valert fortuna.QXc* But aks, 
v^hat are E*mius't annals to Tucb a work as the world is! ^ He was xtXvyftt^iTur^t wdrrmi 

uri^/9«XK«/binf^ n-Xk^u fitjixim, D, L, But that part of hisphyfics is here meant, in which he treated 
nt the 01 gin of the world 1 or rather of infiniti wcrJdii which iiuk:s his thought the groiTcr ftill. 
1 or infinite worlds require itffi^iti chaocci if^ttlj repcted. 
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in the fame circumftances there would always be the fame kind of prod ud ion. And 
therefore if things are now and then mif-(haped, this infers no unfteadinefs or mif- 
take in nature. Be(ide» the magnificence of the world admits of Tome pertHrbaiiomi 
not to fay^ requires fome vwrietj. The qucftion is, Could all thofe thingsj which 
yre d» kmw to have ufes and ends, and to the produdion of which fuch wonderful 
contrivance and the combinations of fo many things are required, be produced, and 
method and r^larity be preferved fi far as. it is, if nothing but tUnd, chance pre- 
fidedover all? Arc not the innumerable in fiances of things, which are nndemahlj made 
with reference to certain ends, and of thofe which are propagated and repeted by 
t\^fime confhnt methods, enough to convince us, tha^ there are ends propofed, and 
rules obferved, even where we do not fee them. And, laflly, if we fliould defcend 
CO particulars, what are thofe feemingty ufelefs or monflrous produdions in refpeft 
of the rejt^ that fl^nlj declare the ends, for which they were intctided, and that 
<:om^ into the worH by the njfJir^/ ways, with the ufual perfeAion of their feveral 
kinds? If the comparifon could be made, I verily believe thefe would be found to 
be almofl infinituple of the other,- which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 
- They, who content themfelves with words, may afcribe the formation of the 
^orW to^r or nature j as well as to chance^ or better. ' And yet fatcy in the firfl 
"place, is nothing but a firies of events, eonfid^rd as neceifarily following in fome cer- 
tain order ; or, of which it has always been true, that they wotdd be in their de- 
terminate times and places. It is called indeed zferies of caufts^: but then they 
are fuch caufes as are alfo effeSls^ al( of them, if there is no Firfl caufe ; and may 
be taken (or fuck So that in this defcripcion is nothing like fuch a caufi^ as is 
capable of giving this form to the world. K feries of events is the fame with 
events happening Jeriatim : which words declare nothing concerning the cauji of that 
concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceffity are but cir- 
cmnftances of things that come" to pafs; not caufes of their exiflence, or of their being 
'as they are. On the contrary, fome external and fuperior caufe mufl be fuppofed to 
put xht firies in motion, to projcft the order, to conneft the caufes and effefis, 
and to impofi the neceffity b. 

• * Strks imfUxa cimfarum. Sen. ^ Sentts^ iays hrnifelf, that in this (cries God is prim* 

ommnm caufr^ $x i^uA csterd fntdent. Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the ancients 
meant by fAte. Sometimes it feems to follow the motions of the heMvenly bodies and their afped^s. 
Of this kind of fate is that paflage in Suttomtis to be underflood, where he fays that Tiberius was 
aJJUfus mAihematiUt perfttafionifq: flenus cun^afaro ngi. Sometimes it is confounded vixxki fortune. 
So in LHclan we find rw rvj^nt ir^atfyo-Mt r« fjutf/ifi^ttfjifhet, 9^ Sc I'l »p;^i»f tiMff ixtKX&c-B-ii. And fbme- 
times it is the &me with God : as when the Stcics fay, » n Li«» S^mv t rSfr ig iifjuttffAim* t aU, af, 
Viog, L, and the like eTcwbcre. 

M Then 
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Then for natttrcj i^ If it be ufed for the intrinjic mamer of exifting ; thar 
confUturion^ makCs or di^(ition> with which any thing is produced or bom^ 
and from which refult tho(e properties^ powers> inclinations) paflionsy qualities^ 
and niannersy which are called naurd ^and fometimes Mturey^ in oppofition to 
fuch as are sic^rtdj adventitious, or forced (which ufe is common) : then to 
iay> that nature formed any thing, or gave ic its manner of exigence, is to %». 
that it formed itfelf, or that the effcR is the effciemK BeHde, how can mmmer 
( manner of exifting ) be the aufe of exifting, or properly do any thing. An. 
agent is an ading b:ingy fome fubftance, not a mmmtr of being, r. If it bc: 
ufed in that other fenfe, by which it flands for the iJUi^ of things, what they are 
in themfelves, and what in their circumftancesr cau(es> confeqoences, refpeds ; or, in- 
ihort* that which determines them to be of this or that kind (as when we iky%^ 
the nMun of juftice ^ requires this or that ; u e^ the idea of juftice requires or 
fuppofes it : a crime is of fuch a nantre ; that is, bears fuch a* reiped to the kw»« 
and is attended with fuch circumftances, or the like>: then none ci fhfji (ctiks ca*^ 
do an atheift any fervice. 7^ If it be ufed for the warU^ ( as, the laws of nutmp 
may be underftood to be the laws of the world, by which it is^ovemed, and the 
fhmamefta in it produced,* after the &me manner of fpeaking as when we iay, tht- 
laws of EngLmd^ Frmice^ Scc.) then it ftands for that very things the former and ar^ 
chiteft of which is the objeft of our inquiry ; and therefore cannot be that archi*- 
teft itfilf. Under this fenfe may be comprehended that, when it denotes tubtf €§ 
exiftcMce^ as when it is faid that fuch a thing is not in nmsm ( not to be found vbll 
the T^orU). 4.. If it fignifies the forementiond Uws themfelves; or that couric* iot* 
which things by virtue of thefe laws proceed ( as when the eSeSts of tbeie lawf . 
are fly led the works o£ nmttn): then, laws fuppofe fbme l^ifktor, andaiepofte^- 
rior to that of which they are the hws». There can be no laws of any nation^ 
till the people are of which that nation confifh. 5^. If it be ufed after the faoac: 
manner as the word h4ibk frequently is ; to which many things are aicribed (jufl as- 
they are to nature ), though it be nothing exifting diftinft hoax the bakits^ which* 
forticuUr men or beings contrad : then nature is a kind of dflraS notion, whichi 
can do nothing. Perhaps nutwre may be put for mttttres^ all natures^ after the man^ 
ner of a colkAive noun ; or it may be mentiond as an sgrn^ only as we perfbnify 
virtues and attributes^ either for variety, or the (horter and more convenient expref*- 

• As when MtrMto Lsmfs. according to Tttty, doat cmrns 9p effiBs MMturA. ^ VU ^ 

wMtHrMJHftitid. Cic. ' Almoft as if it flood for imm, or res nstd i all things, chataie 

produced. (So fdtmrM ieems to bc put fometimes forfdtHs.) Stmt, qm 09mm mumdJttmm offik^ 
hnii €9rf9rMf (^i'mm, qHdf^ his stccidnntf Ck. 

fing 
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litig of things. Laftly, if it denotes the Aahor of muure^ or God « i the tfeEl 
feeming) tho by a hard metonymy in this cafe, to be put for the efficient) : then» 
to Him it is that I afcribe the formation of the world) &c* To all which I muft 
iubjoiO) that there is an unnaccountable Ubcrtj taken in the ufe of this word: and 
<bat frequently it is ufed merely as a word^ and nothing more, they who ufe it 
tiot knowing tbemielves> what they mean by it K However, in mfenfi can it fu- 
sperfede the being of a Deity« 

XV. Ufe^ finfi^ cogitation^ and the faculties of our own minds Jbeip the exigence of 
feme fkperier Beings from whom thej are derived* Or, God is that Beings without whim 
^teither could theje be^ aajmore than the thtngs before mentiond. That they cannot flov 
from the nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any modification, fize* 
or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be proved more fully af. 
terwards. And that our fiuls themfelves are not felf-exiflent, nor hold their facul* 
ties independently of all other beings, follows from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore 
we muft necellarily be indebted for what we have of this kind, to fome great Be* 
nefiidor, who is . the fountain of them. For fince we are confcious, that we hav^ 
. them, and yet have them not of our felves, we muft have them from fome other. 

A man has little reafon, God knows, to fimcy the fuffofkum of his life, fenfe, and 
<ogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he confiders how trau/uory and 
wKortam at bcft his life and all his injoyments are; what he isi whence he came, and 
whither he is going ^. The mind ads not, or in the moft imperceptible manner in 
4mimalculof or the feminal flate of a man ; only as a principle of v^etation in th; 
(bte of an embryon ; and as a fenfitive foul in the ftate o( infancy j at leaft for fomo 
time, in which we are rather below, than above, many other animals. By degrees 
indeed, with age and exercife and proper opportunities, it feems to open itfelf, find 
its own talent t, and rifen into a rational being. But then it reafons not without 
fJibor, and is forced to take many tedious fteps in the purfuit of truth; finds all its 
^wers fubjed: to great ecliifis and diminutions, in the time of fleep, indifpoficion^ 

* KnturMt inqnit, h^e mibi frd^st. ATmi intelUgis te, cum hoe dich, mtsfan Mmen Deo t ^md 
ornm aUnJ oft SMturs, qmam DeuSf fji^d'tvina rotio, Hct Sen. Whca it is faid, Neceffif eftmu^dum 
'iffitm natUTM Mdmim/trorif af, Cic. what fenfc arc tho/c words capable of, if by narure be not 
•fieally raeaat God t For it muft be (bmething different from the world, and fomcthing able to go- 
vern it. ^ Alii nstUTMrn ctnfent ejfe vim quandam fint rutlone, cienttm motus in corfo- 
riSns neeoffkriosy &c. lays BslSns in C/c What can this vis be : vis by itfdf, without the mcnuon 
of any {vhjcGt, in which it inheres; or of any caufe, from whence /t proceeds ? A font of the world* 
.^ftic nature, kyisrMe principle, ^yiD Vdu^, and the like, are more intelligible than that. ^ y*l 

M i ficknefs. 
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ficknefsji^r. and at bed reaching but a feiv objeds in rcfpcfl: of all, that arc in the 
immennty of the univerfe ; and, laftly, is obnoxious to many painful fenfations and 
reflexions* Had the foul of man the principle of its own exiftencc and faculties 
within itfelfj clear of all dependence^ it could not be liable to all thefe limiiaticns and 
defeilsy to all thefe alterations and removes from one ftate to another : it muft cer- 
tainly be conftant to itfelf, and perfift in an uniform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will fay, that the finlj together with life, fenfe, &€• 
are propagated by tradu5Ho» from parents to children, from them to their children 
again, and fo from eternity*: and that therefore nothing can be colleftedfrom the 
nature of them as to the exiftence of a Deity. u4nf If there could be fuch a 
traduction, yet to fuppofe one tradticedio com^ from ^v\ot\itr tradseced^ and fo ah aterm^ 
without any further account of the original of mankind, or taking in any author of this 
tradudive power, is the fame as to fuppofean infinite feries of ixi^t^r^ without a mover^ 
or of if^irfifi without zcate/e: theabfurdity of which is (hewn already prop. I. But 
concerning this matter I annot but think, further, after the following manner. 
What is meant by tradux anima ought to be clearly explaind : for it is not eafy to 
conceive how thoughts or thinking fubflances, can be propagated after the manner of 
branches^ or in any manner that can be anahgom to it, or even warrant a metaphorical 
ufe of that phrafe\ It fbould alfo be told, whether this traduction be made from 
cnc or from both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it ^ And if 
from both, then the fame tradssx or branch mufl always proceed from two Rocks • 
which is a thing, I presume, that can no where elfe be found, nor has any parraHel 
in nature. And yet fuch a thing may much better be fuppofed of vines, or plants^ 
than of thinker beings, who are fimple and uncompounded fubflances ^ 

^ For I cjLimot think, that any body will now ftand by that way of introducing men fir ft in.o 
the world, which is mentiond by Diodorus Sic. but aflcrted by Lucretius, Ubi quduji loef^r^gh e^ 
fortune duktitur, Crffiebam uttri tens radicihm Mpi, (^. ^ What by TertulHan in one 

place is called ammA ex Adam tradux, in another u vtlnt fmculm qutdam ex matrice Adam im py§^ 
p/tginem deduSa^ and equally tininteUigible. Nor doth he explain himfelf better, when he conftriles 
there to be dua$ fptctts feminism cerporalem <^ ammMUm ^al. cerfvris femeim <^ amma) : or more full/ 
femen amrnste ex ammn diftitiatiene, ficut <$f> virus Ulttdp eer^aU femem^ ex carme dtf^toiiifo. 
< According to the fore-cited author the (bul ia derired from the foihtr only, <^ geniuUbeu fa- 
tmndfoveij eemmewdjua: and all fouls from that of Adarn^ Defimums ammamt ftys he, DeijUtu 
rat dm, ex und redtmdanttm : and in another place, ex uuo homiue teta hde ammarsem redtendmntia 
agitur. But this doth not well coofift with his principal argument for tradudion, tilfae chiLren 
tMke after their fareuts. For befide what wiU here be iaid by and by» if there is a tradu^ioo of 
all men from one man, andtradu^oo aufa likcnefs i tben cfcry man muft be hke the firA, and 
Cconfct^ucnrly) erery other. 

t This 
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This opinion of the tr^ubtSiom of fouls Teems to me to Hand upon an uttfound 
fbundationt For I take it to be grounded chiefly on thefe two things : theyJw/- 
litt$de there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and thofc of 
their parents"; and the difficulty men find in forming the»^//a» of a fpirit\ For 
from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other fubftance but mat^ 
ter : and that the foul refulting from fome difpofition of the body, or fome part of 
it, or being fome merely material appendix to it, mufl attend it, and come along 
with it from the parent or parents ; and as there is a derivation of the tmcy (o there 
mud be alfo of the other at the fame time. 

Now the former of thefe is not always truei as it ought to be, to make the ar- 
gument valid. Nothing more common than to fee children differ from their parents, 
in their underftand'ngs, inclinations, ihapes, complexions, and {I am Jure) one from 
another. And this dijjimilitttde has as much force to prove there is mt a tradudion, 
as JimiUt$$dej whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. Befides, it feems 
to me not hard to account for fime likeness without the help of tradudion. It is 
vifible the meat and drink men take, the air they breath, the objeds they fee, the 
founds they hear, the company they keep,c^r. will create cha/^es in them, fbmetimes 
with refpeft to their intelleftuals, fometimes to their paflions and humors, and fome- 
times to their health and other circumftances of their bodies : and yet the arigiml 
ftanma and fundamental parts of the man remain ftiU the fame. If then the femimtj 
out of which animals are produced, are ( as I doubt not) animtdctda akeady formed ^ ; 
which, being diftributed about, efpecially in fome opportune places, are taken in 

with aliment, or perhaps the very air,* being feparated in tlie bodies of the males by 
drainers proper to every kind, and then lodged in their feminal veffels^ do there re- 
ceive fome kind of addition and influence; and' being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females^ are there nouriflid more plentifuUyt and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confind ^ : I fay, if this he the cafes why may not 

the 

*Und$t oro th f^Ji the fzmt author, finilit$tMiio animd qncqi parentiStn di mgemh nfpende- 

PMiSf fi non ix anim£ femifH tducimur t Then to confirm this, he argues like a father indeed, 

thus : in illo ipjb volnft^tis ultimo dftu quo gtnitaU wm exfilHtur, nmme aUqnid de amma quoq.^ 
fintimus exiref I am afhamcd to tranlcribe more. ^ Therefore the '(aid father makes the 

ibul to be corpores]. ^ This might icem to be favord by them who hold, that all fouls 

were created in the beginning (an opinion mentiond in Nahb, ab, ^ al often j, did not the lame 
authors derive the body nnno riQOID : as may be feen in P. AL ^ fajf. Particularly R-D.^mhh* 

fays of man. iiD^nw^ur ny isyD b-u** Qvroi orb Tsnn -^utn yy^n no^co b^-^na iBii 

V^^^N. ^ This account dcffa-oys that argumcn% upon which Ctwformus fays many of the 

old philofbphers affcrted the eternity of the world : quoJ mgent omnino fojfe r»^irii avtfne ante. An 
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the marsmna received from the parentSt being prepaieJ by their yefllelsy and 
of the fame kind with that with which they themfelves are nouriihed, be the 
iame in great meafure to the mimalcula and emhja that it is to them, and confc- 
<}uently very much aflimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing eUc 
from them ? Many impreflions may be made upon the fetm^ and many tindures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the wumal iefelfj may 
oot be originally begun in them^ or traduced from thenu This hypothefis ( which 
has long been mine ) fuggefts a reafon, why the child is fomtimes more like the fih^ 
iiherj fometimes the mother t viz. becaufe the veflels of the smim^cidtim are di/jx>fed 
to receive ^ greater proportion of alimeat fometimes from the ^m^ fometimes from 
the other : or the fluids and fpirits in one may ferment and operate metre finn^ij than 
in the other> and fb have z greater and more (ignal effed. (^Here it ought to be ob- 
ferved that tho what the dmmalc/dMm receives from the father, is in quantity litck 
in refped of all that nutrunent, which it receives by the mother; yetthe^rmert 
being the firil accretion to the original ftamifuh adhering iounediately, and bei^ 
early interwoven with them, may affeft it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traJttliien of the child { one mind, and e^te body ) 
from both the two parents, all the fimilitude it bears to we of them muft proceed 
from fome fuch caufe as I have afligned, or at leaft not from traJttSion. For the child 
bdngfimetimes tike the father, and fimetimes the mother, and the tradufiion either nf- 
Ti^ajfs from the father, or obiMjfs from the mother, there muil Ibmerimes be ^^mln 
etidey where there is no tradu£lion : and then if the child may refembleone of them with, 
out it, why not the other too i The account I have given, appears, many times at leaftj 
to be true in flmtsy which raifed from tht fame feed, but in different beds and (bilt 
will differ* The different nutriment introduces fome diver (ity into the feed or origi* 
aial plant, and aflimilates it in fome meafure to the reft raifed in the fame place. 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the principal fupports to this dotfhine 
<^traduEHon (a fuppofition, that the ySi*/ is merely material, or but therefultof fome 
d'.fpofition in matter) has been undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
tnife this here : tho we can have no im^e ofzfphit (becaufe no being can be portraid 
or reprefented by an image, but what is material )j yet we may have reafon to affert the 
exiftence of fitch a fubftance^ Matter is a thing, which we converfe with, of 
which we know pretty well the nature^ and properties; and fince we cannot fiixl 

evA gtntrMtit fiit i cum dy* ovum fin 4t/f , d* avis fiii evo giini wen f^ffit. This que/lion was once 
much agUa'cJ in the world, as xrtsy be fecn by Macrohim, aod rUit^rch i who cauls it> ro «jrtf«r t^ 

« 1 his is 'A% inucb as Eficurus had Co fay for his atoms : for they were only viftMrn Aoyf 3^«»- 

3 among 
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•mMg fliefn any that are c^miue^ or fuch a thing as Ufe^ but feveral things wcon^ 
JfficHt with them^ we are under a nece(Sty of confefling that there is fome other fpe* 
cies of fubfiance befide that which is corporeal^ and that our fifds are of that kind 
( or rather of one of thofe kinds^ which are not merely corporeal : for there muft be more 
than one)9 tho we can draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
furprifingt that we (houkl not be able to do this t for how an the mind be the ob- 
\t6L of itfclf^i It may contemplate the body which it inhabits) may be confcious- 
of its. owa adS) and refled upon the ideas it finds : but of its own (ubftance it can* 
have no adequate notion, unle& it could be as it wcxtobjfU wd/peSoicr both*. Only; 
that perfed Bein^ whofe knowledge isinfinite* can thus imimdielji knoyif himfelf. 

Theyr who found the tradttlban of the foul upon this prefumption> that it is> 
wMOrialj and attends the body as fome part or affedionof it, feem further to be mo(t 
wofully miftaken upon this^ account : becaufe the body ii/ilf is nor propagated by tran 
dudion- Itpaffes indeed thrctigh the bodies of the parents^ who afibrd a tranfitory ha- 
bitation and fubfiftence to it : but it cannot be^^rmd^ bj the patents, or gr<nif o$ft of any 
jMt of them. For all the vkd and ejfentud parts of it muft be one coeval fy ftem, and 
fi)rmed4^ ome in the firft article of the nafcent anrnkikmbtm ; fince no one of thefe could 
)b(I^ mmrijbdy or ever come to any thing, without the reft: on the contrary^ if any one. 
•f them could prevent and be before the reft, it would foon wither and decay again fbi 
lack of nourifhment received by proper veffels; as we fee the limbs and. organs of ani«^ 
Qials do, when the fupply due from the animal oeconomy is any way intercepted or 
^>ftrufied- And fince an organized body, which requires to be thus finmUmeomfi^ 
Hiade (faftiiond as it were at one ftroke ) cannot be the efieft of any natural and gra^ 
dml procefsy I cannot but conclude, that there were ammalcMU of every tribe originallyi 
Ibrmed by the almighty Parent, to be ihtfeed^ of all future generations of animals.! 
Any other manner of produftion would be like that> which is ufually called e^Hsvocat 
or ^ntaneous generation, and with great reafon^ now generally exploded. And it is cer-^ 
Qan» that the analogy of nature in other inftances, and microfcopial obfervations do 
abet what I have {aadjkonjgly. 

, LalUy, if there is no race of men that hath been from eternity, there is no man who* 
IS not defanded from two firji parents : and then the fouls of thofe two firft parents 
^uld be traduced from no other. And that there is no fuch race ( none that has been 
upon this earth from eternity), is apparent firom the face of earthly things, and 
the hijiory of mankinds arts, and fciences. What isobjefted againft this argument 

• '0» <yB c» tS B-uifitfAifM TO B-iitfM, Tlot, ^ Si nulU fult genitMlis origo Terras ^ f^/i— 

Curfufra htllum Thtbanum ^ fmera Trojs Non alias, alii ^ufqi rej cuintn fo:t4. Lucr, 

fromi 
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from fancied inundaiionsy conflagrations^ ^c. " has no weight with me. Let us fup* 
pofe fome fuch great calamity to happen now. It muft be either univerfal, or nor- 
If nnivcrfalj (o that no body at all could be faved, then either there muft never be 
any more men, or they muft begin again in fomc firfl parents. If it was only tofkulf 
afFefting fome one traft of the globe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, or 
rocks more firm remaind unaffeAed, or if there were any natural means left by which 
men might cfcape, confiderable numbers muft certainly fnrvive : and then it cannot 
be imagined, that they ihould all be abfilntelj fo ignorant of every thing, that no one 
fiiould be able to give an account of fuch th.ngs as were common \ no one able to 
write, or read, or even to recoiled that there were fuch things as letters ; none, thac 
tmderftood any trade ; non^, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how 
they ufed to be clothed, how their meat dreft, or even what their food was : nor 
can it be thought, that all books, arms, manufadures of every kind, (hips, buiUingSt 
and all the produA of human skill and induftry now extant in th^ world flioukl be 
fo univerfallj and Htterly aboli(hd« that no part, no vejiigium of them ihould remain ; 
not fomuch, as to give a hint toward the fpe.dy reftoration of neceffary arts at leaft. 
The people efcaping muft fure have clothes on* and many neceffaries about them, 
without which they could not efcape, nor outlive fuch a dreadful fcene. In fliorts 
no conflagration^ no flaody no deftrnHion can ferve the objedors purpofe, to reduce 
mankind to that ftat^ which by ancient memoirs and many undeniable fymptomi 
wc find them to have been in not many thoufands of years fince ; I fay, no deftruc- 
tion can ferve his purpofe, but fuch an one as makes thorough work, only (paring two 
or three couples, ftript of every thing, and the moft fhipid and verieft blocks ^ to 
be picked out of the whole number : natural fools, or mere homines fylveflros wouM 
retain habits, and fall to their old way of jiving, as foon as they had the opportunity 
to do it. And fuppofe they never ftiould have fuch an opportunity ; yet neither 
would this ferve him effedually : fince without Comt /npernatnral Power interpofing 
fuch a revolution coukl not be brought about, nor the naked creatures pre'ervedf 
nor the earth reformed out of its a(hes and ruins after fuch a calcination, or difToIa-^ 
tion, fuch a total demolition of every thing. To this give me leave to add* that tho 
many inundations, great earthquakes, vulcano's and fiery eruptions have been in par- 
ticular countries ; yet there is no memory 6r teftimony of any fuch thing* that has 
ever been tmiverjal\ except perhaps of one^dcluge : and as to that> if the^mwi of the 

• 

* ^e;^«4 t Kttitc xo»i«t (pb-0ptti yiyivttrif tif^^^TTtifT, 9^ tirw'mt m^fl fM» t^ vJWr* fifiytrtci, Plato, 

^ Ttft tlyfitfiffAmTMi 9^ dfj^urui, as piatp fpeaks. ^ For urhat has been faid onl/ in general, and 

prcrumptively, to ferve a caufe, figniBes nothing : no more than that teftimony in Arnmust where 

he frems to allow, that there have been univerul conf!.igratioas. ^Mnd9, &y$ he, mnndM i/um/ai 

ji9 favillas (^ (mores MJftlmw eft f I\9n ante nos t 

language, 
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lihguage in which the rcktion is dcliverd, and the manner of writing hiftoiy in 
it were well underftood, fome labourd and moliminous atteftipts to account for ft 
might have been prevented. And befide that, the (ame mcrd^ which tells the 
thing was, teUs alfo bow immediately God was concemd in it; that fome perfons 
adually were (aved ; and that the people who then periftid, as well as they who fur- 
vived, all dcfcwided from Vffo firft f^nms : and if that authority be a fufficiew: proof 
ofcfiepdn of the relariont it muft be fo of the rejl. 

. We may conclude then, that the httman JM with its faculties of cogitation &c. 
depends upon z^Smf^ior being. And who can thb be b\xt the Si^nme being, or God ? 
Of whom I now ptoceed to affirm, in the neit ptace, that, 

XVI. Though His cjfence and mmner of hemg is to us altogether incmfrehenlAk^ jet we 
wtaffitf with ^ttrimc<3 that H^ is free from all defeBs ; orQne^fi^vdltomatldefrSlsmHli 
"ktreffMved. r. .1 ; ! . i ^ . 

, !, This propoGtion hath h' tStGtl been proVcd dready •• However I will take the li- 
berty to enbrge a little fiirther upon it here.: As our minds vtfimte, they cannot with- 
out a contradi^ion comprehend what is i^ifinite. . And if they were inlarged to ever fo 
great a apacity^ yet fo long as they retain their .general nature, and continue to be 
of theySra^ l^nd^ they would by that be: only renderdable to apprehend more and 
more finite ]A^l out of whifTh, howfoeter iocifcafed or exalted, no pofirive idea of 
the ferfeHion of God' can ever be formed. For a PerfeU being muft be it^ey and 
perfeAly 0«r : and in fuch a nature there can be nothing finitey nor any Qomfefition of 
finites. 

How (hould we comprehend the natiltt of the Supreme incorporeal being, or how 
He ezifts, when we comprehend hot thenaturq of the moft inferiol' fftrits^ nor haveany 
concepdon even of matter itfelf divefted of its accidents \ How fhould we attain to an 
adequate knowledge of the Supreme author of the world, when we are utterly incapable 
ckf knowing the extent of the world itfelf, and the numbetkis undefcried r^ions> with 
their feveral ftates and circumfiances* containd mk, never to be frequented orvifited by 
our ph3o(bphy ; nor can turn our felveS any way, but we an: ftilf accofted with fomething 
ah&ve (nx underftandmg { If wcS cannot penetrate lb far ihto effeih^ as to difcover 
them and their nature throughly, it is not to be expeded, that we ihouki9 that we 
eon ever be admitted to fee through the myfteries of His nature, who is the Caufe^ (b 
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fu^ihve them dL The Divine perfeAion cheiu and manner of being miift be of a 
hstd difierent from and ^ve all that we an conceive^ 

However, notwithAancliflgour own defers, we may yX\w€^ affirm diere an be 
mm in God : fince He is /fr;fi£(, as we have feeOi He cannot be dtf^ltimxx mferftSt. 
This needs no father proof. But what fblbws from it» I woaU bavt to be wdl 
iinderfk)od and rememberd: vvu that from Him smft beremoved ^^mtcfbfimd^Si* 
vitjfj tgrnranccy mpotemcf ailing inCQ90€mly wUh nafin ani irmhf and the like. Be* 
caufe theie are defras; defed of knowled^ power, c^r* Tbefe are defers and ble- 
miihes even in m. And tho his perfedion is above. ^ our idea$, and of a difl 
ferent kgui from the p^ft&jons of naen or any finite b^ing^; yet wtot. would be 
a defed in ibcmy would be much more fuch in Him, and can by no means be afai- 
bed to HimS 

Though we underftand not His manner of Imomog things ; yet ^mma bdng 
uniform and xhcfime in every fubjed, we wukrfland what is meaitt by that woid^ 
and can literally and truly defy that to ibdong to Him. The like may be 6id with 
refped to His power, or manner of opiierating, &c« And when we ^k of the m^ 
imM^ (//SfffM/ attributes of God poHtively, as that He is oflmifcient, omnipotent, eteiw 
nal^ &c the imem is only to ky^ that there is m cbjeft of knowledge or power# 
which He does not know ot cannot do. He etitb without b^inning and end, &c« 
and thus ^t keep (131 within die tinatsoibwd by tlie {Mopofirion^ That is, we 
m^ fpedc riSm without pretcndmg to MR^ Andfo, 

XVn. ^ ^ cofffiJer God as ppermitig in tbefradttaim midgBvemmnt vf thewmH. 
4md maj d^aov comlij/km fnfm His am^» 4S itp w cdkd^ miwk}ifi)mJ^ mj tkitig 
v/hichhu bttnfaid''. Becaufethis we can do witixMit comfmhending. the mmner oC 
His cxiftence. >ft)^ the contemplation of His wprks leads uii into a needfity <c£ 
owning, that there mufl: be an incomprehenfible Being at the {lead of thenu 

Though 1 do not comprehend, the ma^, ia which the world depends upon hm 
and He influences and diippf^. tilings, ^^ff f^^ ^^ ^^o Hia «ir/m,>aad the 
dne cannot be underftood without tlMptB^^ ^ I ^ things^ whicji I/know 

tannotbe j^^-^a'^Kmt, and obTerve pla^r aA^^f^ ahe dii^pofiriatt^tf 

them, I may conclude that there \sfim Jkifsgf upon whom their exiftenoe doth de^ 
|end> and by whom they arc ooddd ; may call this geii^ G O p> or the Author 



• If that ia IVmr^ hid been CnoC a queftion. at k is tbercw but) aa affirmatioOt 'Sg9 b$m9m€i$ h$^ 
fMcntm, what a bitter refieiio&had it been upon the heathen deity? ^ Atyg^mi t^irm* 

4 J^ for. » Aly^MT. P/#f J». J VWyOO «!«* WWH!? -pi pw. Msim, 
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md Govmor of the world* Scc^ without CMirsMmj^ my Iclf or cmthr u I hope 
it will appear from wbac hfs been (aid) and is going to be (aid io the next propoil- 
tion. 

XVIH. 0aJj who lives ixiHence td the a/arU^ does alji gvuern k ly His frwi^me* 
Concerning thb grand queftion» T09ether then is a Divim frcviJeftceg ^n" 9tai» 1 vSq td 
think) fir mj ftlf^ after the foUowing manner. 

Fvrfiy The woi)d may be (aid tohe governed (at leafi cannot be faid to be dtcvCiffn^ 
r^y or left to fluduate fbnuitoufly)) if there dr^lmi^Sy by which ftmnrdomfis ^St^ 
the feveral jhrnmetui in it fucceed r^larly> and> in genera^ the conftitution g^ 
things is prderved : if there are rules ohTerved in the ptoduftion of hnhs^ treeSf and 
the like: if the feveral kinds of 4mM& are^ in proportion to their feveral d^reesand 
ihtioos in the animal kingdom* fumiihd with ficukies fr^fct to elireS and decermiii 
their aftibns; and 5Krh^ thej aft accordjpg to thefl[)s 4iey may be (^d to folbw the 
Lw of their nature : if they zct pUceJ uA frovided fir fuitably to their lefpeftive i^ 
tures and wancsS or ( which amounts to the fame thipg ) if tbeir natures are adap* 
ted to their cbcumfhnces^ : if) kfUy* particular ea^es relating to rational hiftgs are ta- 
ken care of in fuch a mannfir> as will at laft agree befl with reafitt. 

SecomUjy If there are fuch laws and frevifions, they can come originally | from no 0»* 
thcr being, but from Hinj who is (he^W ofnmteru. For ^fe fc^ws^ which re- 
fult from the natmres of tliSn^> their prG^erti^ and t|ie ufe of their Acuities^ and 
may be faid to be written upon £he things tfiemfelvjK* can be the kws of no other : 
nor can thofe things* whofe very being depends upon God» cxift under any conditkm 
ftfstgnam to His will • and therefore can be fqbjed to no laws or difpofitions* which 
tie would not have them be fubjed to ; that is^ which are not /&• Befide> thert 
is no other being csf>ab]e of impofing laws^ or any fcheme of government upon the 
worU; becaufe there is no other^ who is not himfelf/frt of the workl^ and whofe 
own cxiftence doth not defend upon Him. 

Tbirdljy By the providence of God I mean His governing the worU by fid law& 
and m^vngficb proviftonSf as are mentiond above* So that if there stcfich, there 
is a Divine providence* 

• CP^D >T:k ny a^r^vn >npD, as tbe y^s fpeak. k I Ihall not pxctend hm tomcddk 

with pirtcular cafes relating to inammati or hrsimsl beings $ fiich as are mentioQd in Mp^ nehok* 
(a leaf's fidliog from a tree, a fpider's catching a flie, c^.) and which aro there (aid to be *>1DJl mpD!X« 
Thoitis hard to ieparate theft inany times froin the cafes of rational beings i as aUb to comprehend 
whit "^O^ iT^pO, fnft^ MicUnttt it. 
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Z^^9 It is fidt Unftjifibki that there (hould be fush: on the contrary) we have juit 
reafons to believe there are. It would be an abfurd aflenion to fay, that any thing 
ismpoffthk to a being whofe nature is infinitely above our comprehenfion, iftte 
terms do not, h^ly a contradiSkm : but we may with, confiden(;e . aflertf that v is im^ 
fiffibkioi any thing, whofe ex0ence flows frpm fuch a bein^ ever to grow (b % 
out of His reach> or be fo emancipated from under Himi that the mantis of its ex* 
iftence (hould not be related and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate fubjlimcesy we fee the cafe to be really juft as It was fuppofed before 
to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their fiatibns, or perfevere to go the 
fame circuits 6ver and over hy a pertain law. Little Ixxlies or particlesy of the fame 
kind, obferve continually the f^e tmUs of attrading, repelling, &c. When there 
are any feeing variations in nature* they proceed only from the different circumflan- 
ces and combinations of thingSf ading all the while' under theiir ancient Uot/s. We are 
fb fb* acquainted with- tjxe li^s of grivitatkin '^nd n[i6tion, that we ^ able to calcu*^ 
Htfe their^elR^f anq ftrVe our fdves of thtifnV fupplying Upon many occafioiis thfe 
'3efeft of ppwer in bin* felves by mechanical powers which never ^ij to arifwer accoN^ 
'^g to the eftabbfiment. Brieflyi We fee it fo far from being imfoffihUy that the mm- 
mmate workl flidtikl be govemd by Xoi;/, that ^ the [tets of it are obnoxious to Uoi>t 

hy ihian iwiolahU. ; '/ ';^ " / / 

/ ' As io^eti^tifyMiet alib'libw they iu« determibv! W i^dn methods i>reicribe(I 

'uieifi. £ach lo^ Is prcklucea fio^ its frejfer ieed ; hath the fime texture of fibres ; 

'is nburifhd hy.ihcfmnf kind oF juices out of the'earth^ digefled and prepsired* by 

the J!aife kin^ oT veffels^^. ^ Trees receive, annually their fec$itiar liveries^ and be^. 

their ^i^r^its • ^^^^ ^.^^J^^\^S^ family* in defame colon, or divcrftfy their 

"fafhidns aker a certain. mixmeiltrAer to the kind,' ahd'brea't&.thVjQmf i^I^ce^ and. 

ix>tn thefe and all other kinds >^/Srw their feafbns; and feem to have their feveral. 

profeflions and trades ofpoimed ittem, by which tHey produce fuch food and inanu^ 

iadures (pardon the caiachrejts)^ as nay Jitisjj the wants of animals. Being (o very 

necefrary,they,'ot at leaft the mofl uiefid, ^w ea/ttf ; being fixt in the earth, jrifen- 

fible, and not made forfbciety, Ihey'are gehei^^ «;p(4tfiAE« being liable to a great 

coofumption both of them and their feeds, they yield great ^nantBies of tK^e> in *'or«^ 

der to repair and multiply their race, (^c. So that here is evidently a r^^mlation^ by 

wMch the feveral orders ait preferved, and the ends of them anfwerd according to 

their firil eftablijbment too. 

.Then as to animals, there are laws, which mnt. nmtand. are common to them with 
inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaftfuch as referable^ their kws«. The individual 

., l^/l«vitt hit chapter Z>$ erdim watnrd mjkthfttc* ticats of trees in tormi taken from aoimak. 

of 
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of the feveral kinds of chofe, as of theTe, have the fime (general) fliape and mem« 
ben* to be managed after iht fim manner : have the ySpw^ veflels replenifhd with the 
fame kinds of fluidsf and fumifhd with the fame glands for the feparation and diftri* 
bution of fuch parts of them; as anfwer the fime intentions in them all : are Simulated 
by the fimte appetites and uneaHnefTes to take in their food) continue their breed, &c. 
And whatever it is, that proceeds thus in a manner fo like to that of vegetables, according 
to j£v^ methods, and keeps in the fame general track as they do, may be faid to obferve 
and be under (bme like ruk or Uwj which either operates 'upon and limits it at extra 
or was given it with its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations refuking 
from the feveral degrees of reason and fenfe, or fenfe only, of which we cannot but be 
confcious inourfelves, and obferve fome faint indications in the kinds below us, and which 
can be lookt upon as nothing lefs than Uu^Sy by which animals are to move and manage 
■ thcmfdves : that is, otherwifeexpreft, by which the Author of their natures^^zvrwthem^ 
f^is true thefi Uovs may not impofe an s^fohKe neceffity, nor be of the fame rigor with 
'thofe of inanimate and merely paflivebeings, becaufethe beings which arefubjeft to theft 
'^<men at kaft) may be fuppofed in (bme meafure free, and to aft upon fome kind of princf- 
plekor motives : yet flill they may have the nature oflaws^ tho they may be broken ; 
' and may niake a part of that providence by which God admimjkrs the aflairsof the world*^ 
* Whatever advantages I obtain by my own free endeavoun, and right ufe of thoft fa- 
culties and po5l^ers I have, I Took upon them to be as much the efieds of God's fn'o^ 
vUeme and 'gt>vemment, as if they were given me immeMoielj by Him, without my 
' iBHng ; fince all my faculties and abilities (whatever they are) depend upon Him 
and are as it #cte hffr$tmems of His providence to me in refpeft of fuch things as 
foay* Be procured by them v 

• To finifli this head r it is fo far f!X>m being imfofflhle^ that the feveral tribes of 4>nt 

*fMi& Ihould be fo made and placed, as to find proper ways of fupporting and defending 

' themfelves ^I mean, fb far as it is confiftent with the general oeconomy of the world : 

for fome cannot well fubfift without the deftruftion of fome others), that, on the 

'^cohtrafy> we fee men, beafts, birds, fiihes, infers aU have organs and faculties adap«- 

ted to their refpedive drcumftances and opportunities of finding their proper food 

~ or prey, t^. even to the afVonifliment of them who attend to the hifbry of nature. 

t^meph who feem to have more wants than any other kind, meet with difficulties in main- 

wning life, it is beaufe they themfelves, not contented with what is decern and com/em^ 

em only^ have by their luxuries and fandalous n^left of their reafon made life expenfivew 

* Therefore if thoie Effines in J^ephus^ who are faid hi fMt et# juclciAiTf fy rte ^«r1«y excluded 
' boiiMui endcavoursy they muft be much in the wrong. 
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The tt/^r/e/then being not lefc in a ftate of cDofufioo or as a cbaos^ but leduoed 
into order and methodised for ages to come ; the feveral fpedes of betogs havit^ their 
offices and provinces ^ffigmt them ; plants and anioials fuhnftence Jfo met fiv theoi ; 
and as they go off, fucceflbrs appoimed to relieve tbem^ and carry on tbejcbemo^ &c. 
that the poJpbiUiy only of a ^^«fr4/ providence (hould be aflowd^ is cermily to^modffi 
a demand. We fee> or may tsCf that i9tfa£l that is ficb a frovidence t • 

The great difficulty is^ how to account ibr that frovUemOf which is caHcd f^nim 
tedsw ; or that, which refpei^ (principally^ fitrticmUer men« For rational beings and 
free agents are capable of doing and deferving wellj or ill. Some mil make a right 
u(e of their faculties and opportunities) fome vM nor : the vicious may> or may not 
refem^ or repent and reloffi: (bme fall into evil habits through inadvertence bad ex- 
amples, and the like, rather than any defign : and thefe want to be reclaimd : Ibme 
may be Aippofed to worihip God and to crave His protedion and bleffingf ^. and 
then a proper anfwer to their prayers may be humbly expeded. Hence many and 
great differences will arife» which will require from a governor fiutMe incourage* 
tnents* rewards, correptions, puaifhments ; and that fome Ihouki be proteded and 
fortunate, others not, or leis. Now the good or ill ftate of a man here, his fafety 
or danger, happinefs or unhappineis depend upon many things, which feem to bc.fcarce 
edl C4faUe of being determind by providence* They depend upon what he does him^ 
felfj and what naturally folk>ws fiom his own behaviour : upon what is dose by arivr^ 
and may either touch him at the fame time, or reach him afterward : upon the cmfi of 
nature, which moil a0ed him : and* in fine, upon many imcidemh of which nottc* 
count is to be given^ As to what he does himfe^^ it is impoffible for him. as things 
oxt in this maze of life, to know always what tends to.ha{fuiefi, and what doc : Or 
if he coukl know, that, which ot^ht to be done, may not be within the conpa6 
of his powers. Then, if the adions of other naen are free^ how can they be de* 
cermind to be only fi$clh as may be either good or bad (as the o^ rofUns) for 
ibme other particukr man ; fince fuch a determination (eems inconfiftenc with li« 
faerty \ Befide, numbers of itien adii^ every one upon the foot of their own /m%M 
fireedom, and the feveral degrees of fenfe and ability which they reffeSMf hxet^ iheir 
t&h as they either confpire^ or crols and obli(|udy impede^ or perhaps diredly meec 



* Ut finms mdemum eBtptsnh f^ m gpmmfkmh tnu mfrrttm vfimh^ ^m 
rmknem, moJmm, di^flhmm, worn fofft emfito emfs fieri juikm, fid t/f »liqnem ktfii^Mi, fu /m. 
fa» & cm fMriMittr, 8cc. Cic. ^ Little thingi hive mtny times unfbrcieeo and great cf- 

U€t% : & cmtrs. Tbe bare fig^t of afig, (hewn in the lemte-lioiife at Rme, occaiknd Cmh^eXo 
be dcftroyd: ^u$d womDriSuh Mui Tr0jjfmem$H meCmm^kftfio mpgees Ummm wmmm ferfiew fettr 
eeoi noB e^MfmmMml$erimml0tidemvMlUis,f§rfeq} CeUm4 MdeqaiiMm iffi BmmkM. Plio. 

and 
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Md 9ffifi each othert ttid have difiereot effe6b upon men of di£Ferent mJ^s^ or in 
di£RMi€ drctm^MmcSj muft caufe a flrange embanasi and intangk the plot'* And 
«s to die comfi of nmurej if a go4d man be paQing by an infirm building, jufl in^ 
the article of filing, can it be expeded, that God (houki frnfiend the force of gra- 
^tion tin he is gone by, in order to his deliverance ; or can we think it would 
be increafedf and the M hafleiid> if a bad man was there, only that he might be 
cai^hCf cruihd, and made an example^? If a man's fafety or profperity (houki di^• 
pend upon winds or rains, muft m)» motbns be impreft upon the atmofphere» and 
mw dtrefiions given to the floating parts of it, by fome txtrmrdm^grj and nov in«* 
fluence from God \ Muft clouds be {o precipitated, or kept in fufpenfe^, as the 
c^ of a particular m»i or two requires \ To which add, that the difRring and 
many times contrary interefts of men are icarce to be recomikd. The wind,, 
which carries one into the /or/, drives another back to fia ; and the rains, that are 
hat juft iiifficient upon the hillsy may drown the inhabitants of the vmUcjs ^. Iq; 
fhan, may we expe^ mmofles^': or can there be a particdar providence, a provi>» 
'dence that feits the fiwnd u^s and prayers of individuals, without a continual rr« 
feikian of them, and force freftemlj committed upon the laws of nature, and the 
£tedom of intelligent agents ? For my part, I veiily bdieve there may. For, 

I. It feemsto me not mfofpUe^ that God fhould know whm is to come: on the 
connrary> it is h^hly r^afooable to think> that He does and muft know things /^r 
Wpe. Whatever happens in* the worU, which does not come immediately from Him^ 
muft either be the ttkSt of mechmacd caufeSf or of the nootions of IWing beings and 
fi ii «^ents# For chiftce we have feen already is no caufe. Now as to the former, it can* 
flot he imfeffibk for Him, upon whom the being and nature of every thing depends 
<and who'therefore muft imimMelj know aB their powers, and what effeds they wiQ 
-ftavc to fee through the whole mito of caufes and e&fts, itnd whatever wiH come ta 

• 

- 9 Wfalk efcery one pu(hes hU own dcfigiu, they mud iaterfere, oad hindef o&e anotlvr. Aifum^ 
MMmJuxidero ho»cr$m CirtdmiSs Iter ifififlnm ftarov'tM, Luor. I ^ Or is it not more 

Kkdji worirw outdhfmttiy r ia^MrtriMTM XshS-mviTv, # wti^ wct af y (in Phtwus's Wixds)} «Some« 
'thl^ifiOre thai this we meet with in Oaq.'s paraphraie, where it is (aid, that upon Mtfts's prayer 
H^niM^ Mia&nb nmir rr^nn mssrs. which £rme pkoe M/^i explains after the fame manner : 

Xrd? ^y^XMt^ nMM. vr}W im» n^- [ninvi] y>>n ^ib [nioD]. ^ i^ i^^un, ^ 

wXtimif i ftiffl^ttt n^Xf^* iwiwnvnn' i j, nrw i p y<«^«< nTU.itTcr o j wtupwi, nMw. ' Some 
knre talked to this purpoie. So IL j^^ lays of fome prophets and hhsifidim, 16) V^\QT) 13Unur. 
tanoy^ rn^nUP- So R* J^ Aht$h. that the good or evil, which happens to a man in this world, 
by way of reward or puniOiment, HSilVI n nium^ nndJ 03 ^i1^1 DiH n^^ytXl pri n? PM 

eai^y ^iviJDwnw. so ^4r^/o inmwrD ca^ynan rn^wp 6wn ^btin nin^^a And 

ttOQKi^ in S94. ttlk. wc find this thankfgtving^;. DDy C3]> ^2V "^^ ^y.«^pp3M CS^niD,. 

■ I ■ 
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pafs in that waft ; nay, it is impojfible^ chat He fliould n9t do it. We our ftlves 
if we .are fatisfied of the gcodnefs of the materials of which a machine, b madCf 
and underftand the force and determination of thofe powers by which it is moved> 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the efFe<^ of i^ And as to thofe things 
^hich depend upon the volnmary motions of free agents, it is weii known, that nien 
(by whom learn how to judge of the reft) can only be free with refpeA to fuch 
things as are within their ^rr^ ; not great, God knows: and their freedom with 
refped to thefe can only confift in a liberty either to ad, without any incumbent 
necelGty, as their awn reafin and judgment (hall determin them ; or to negUS their 
rational faculties> and not ufe them at all, but fufifer themfelves to be carried away 
by the tendences and inclinations of the body, which left thus to itfelf ads in a manner 
mcchanicallj. Now He, who knows what Af in mens powen what not; knows the 
make of their bodies, and all the mechamfm and propenfions of them ; knows the t$^ 
tftre and extent of their underftandings, and what will determin them this or that way »* 
knows all the procefs of natural (or fecond) caufes,* and confequently how thefe may 
work upon them ^ : He, I fay* who knows all this, may know what men will do> 
if He can but know this one thing more, viz^ whether they will ufe their rational 
faculties or not. And lince even we our felves, mean and defedive as we are, can 
in fime meafure conceive* how fo much as this may be done, and feem to want but 
one flep to finifh the account, can we with any (hew of reafon deny to a Vcrf^ 
being this one article more, or think that He cannot do that too ; efpecially if we 
call CO mind, that this very power of ufing our own faculties is hekl of Him ^ ? 

Obferve what a fagacity there is in fome men^ not only in refped of phyfical cad. 
fes and effeds, but alfo of the future adings of mankind ; and how very ^fie it is 
many times, if the perfons concernd, their charaders, and circumfbnces are given, 
to forefee what they will do : as alfo to foretel many general events* tbo the inter, 
mediate tranfadions upon which they depend are not known ^. Confider how 
much more remarkable this penetration is inySmr men, than in e/thmz confider fur* 
ther, that if there be any mtndi more perfed than the human, (and who can be lb 
conceited of himfelf as to queflion this?) they mufl have it in a flillmore eminent de- 
gree, frofertionable to the excellence of their natures : in the lafl phce, do but iDow 

a What S9neca fays of the Gods (in the Heathen Aylc), may be faid of the true God. N9ta efi UD 
$f€rh fuijeriis : fmr^wmqi illi mum ftr mnnus fnas itHrarum fcitntU in aftrto fftnper tft ^ moSu §x 

c Jfft mfifd voUmtMtis in canfarnm ordim funt, qui ctrius eft Dtp, tjufy; ff^fcitmia contitutur, f^. 
S. Au((. ^ Eifi qntm ixitnm Maes hM^iinra/tt, divman mtM poreft i tamm ifUi $xiimm 

nideh fjri. nJ after, fum ego tarn vidto Mmm9, qnam #4,^4 ^wlij armmm. Cic, 

Cat 
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(as y^a mufi) this power of xlifcerning to be in God frafortUmabU to His mcnttf as 
jn Jowtt beings it is proportionable to their s^ and then it becomes wpmti ; and then 
dgaixh the fftunrc- a&ions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and ezpofed ^ His 
view« For that knowledge is not infinite^ which is limited to thiiigs f^fi lox frifint 
or which come to ^z(s mciffarify. 

After all* what has. been faid is only a feeble attempt to ihew> how fiur/tw »« 
caa.go towiurd a conception of the $ftamtery in whidi future things may be known s 
but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfed Being* His powers^ and 
ainong them His ftwer rf kgawmgf muft iiifinitely pafs all our underAaodiog* jEt 
muft be fomething different from and mfiniufy tranfcending aU the modes* of iippoet 
Jhepding thingsy whi(;h we know any thing ofK 

We know matters of fad by the hdp of our finfisf the Arength of memaiyi 
jmpreifions made upon fkoff/jft or the r^m of others (iho that indeed is compre- 
hended under jSif/Si. For that> which we. know only by report, in proper fpeakii^ we 
only know the report of> or we have heard it) ; and all thefe. way^ d& fqppofe thole mat- 
ters either to htfrefim, or onc^ to h4fvi ban : but is it therefore tn^KoffibU^ that there 
ihcuki be any mber ways of knowing? This is (b £ur from being true^' that, fince 
God has no organs of fenfation, nor fuch mean faculties as the befl of ours are, and 
cgnfequentjy cannot know things in the way which we know them m^ if He dodi 
not know them by fome ether way. He cantaot know them m Mi even tho they were 
preient : and dierefbre there mull be ftihr wayi, or at leaft mifdm way of knowing 
leven matters of fad. And fince the difficulty we find in determining, whetherynfufrs 
matters of fed. may be known/ arifes chiefly from this, that we in reality canfider^ 
inrllhout. .minding, ity whether they may be known in mt w^q of knowing ; it 
.vtfvijbes,' when we. recoiled, that they are and mufl be known to God by fome 
il^iway: and not only fo» bur this- muA be (bma way, that is perfeft ^.worthy 
of, Him. Fmttrej or what tp us is future, may be ai tn^ the objed of Divine know- 
le(^, as frejhu is of ours : nor can we ^ tell, wnat refped f<j/?, prefinty to cmcy 
have to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no fuch 
thing as Jmtdy to Uind no fuch thing as bght or 'fi0t$r ; *nor, when jdiefe things are 
defined and explaind to them in the beft manner, which thtir circumftances admir^ 
are they capable ofknowingfoji; they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell hffw 
future things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what founds or 
colors are, and hew they are perceived ; but yet there may be a way of knowing th(ffcy 

■ wnynT tdd ny^i;^ nr pit M^im. ir differs not ni^^TOn. insa bn>i nnb toyon^ n-^a. hi. 

^ Ignariy tiuU queat ep, 6)uid nequest: to u/c Lucretius's words more properly. 

O as 
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m ^A fl^ there is f£ perceiving r^^. As diey ^vnxzfifihfttA t6 perceive fdun^ 
^ dotdrS) df which they have no notion : fo perhaps we m^ want tjbctb tbifet br 
fim fm$dtf^ of which fttture events may be the proper objeAs. Nor have Nr^ an^ 
HMt itdbii to deny) that there is iii nanve JkA % IfenTe or facttky* Aih ^e deaf 
or blind have to deny there is fuch a fenfe as that of hetrtiig Ofc jAmg;. 
' We <A never conclude> that it is imyii^ilf JSv an ififitihtly perfeft Beir^ «o blow 
%^t a fhe ^^t win chocfito'^y till we can comprehend 4ri7 the powers df fuch % 
iMn^^ Xfld^hat is till We our felves m infinite ted i^rfeift^ 56 % are we fitim 
tfeinifaUeM pMncMice "widiarty flie«r of Maibo, iSiat it is M;^e0^ ^tbeit Oiodlit 
to'i^k telOwMge in God. 

In the lad place* this knowledge is not only not imfoffAkt baft thA which has 
been lipeady pro(v«d eoacertimg i^ Deity and His perfedion doth neceflarily mfer» 
tfait nothii]^ can be hid frbkn Hian. For ^ ^^4Mf#be«i itnpirftftiMi the ignOi^ 
Mice of jfteMf atils and evwts amA be 4b ; atid theh if a// impei^Mtions are to be 
denied c^ )4im> th$$ mtfi. 

There ia ia fce d a CMunon piefiidice agaiiift the /M^SilbM (asir^biifiially cdkd> 
fX God ; wUch Aiggeftt, tfaai^ if God fbrefcMws thkigs, He ft refc y ws them m-> 
fiiiibly or cmmAf: and if ib» then they aiieMnali ; and tf cemd&s then (hcyiM n^ 
kaiger ttatter of fimhm. And cfaHf picfeiande md iroedom are tamnfiflinr. Iktt 
fm the nature of a thing is not dmffi by bding ImowiH iA known before handi 
For if it is known tndy^ it is known to be what h iv; anA ihetdim is not tftetil 
by this. The tmtk is» God foidm, or ndier fees^ lAions of JifeagWfs, \!b^ 
caufe they antf ^; not that they will be, bcaofe He pijfkt thfmi». If I fee ttk 
objeA in a ceitain pheey the yancity of nsy facoltiei iiippoMf it m iumto ihalr 
objoft is diere : bat yet it oluiot de &tfl> it istbtre btcmifi I fee it thfre» or thK 
my fteihgitthdreis dieM^ofitsbeh^ there: but bocaofe k arrAarr, ihtfeibre I^Sr 
it there. It is the obje^ that deterauni my fenfation: and fo in Aedther t£t^ k 
is the fimire fhmc$ of the free agents that determins the prefcience, whieh ytt maf 
be infidlibly true<'. 

Let OS put thefe two contmdiftory prdpofitidiisi £ (fome partittihr mm) vjffjp i# 
€b0trdf mx$ S^mdfjff zskABwiUmj^iQ€hmhmxtSmulf]^i and let ni fii pp bfe ir it iM m 

, To attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing is the fame as to flndesvoor rPTDW 

wn nrwM. M4im. * iyn»D nwbNn inn n^jh^ vo n>Jl^w nton irty^T. Msim. Much 

might be in(ertcd upon th's fubjcA (out of A^srS, particularlj) which I (hall omit. < 5^ 

cui mm tm mttmHs tusk ftm e^gisfsOM tfi tjfu frdiftinlfft $ fie Dms frd/titntsA Jki nm i^'ft^ 

.. A ' that 
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that B nfireif and that his going or not going depends merely upon his earn ii^ 
In this cafe he may indeed do either^ but yet he can do bat ««# of thefe two things* ei« 
fher^^ or mtg^i and^^ie he muft do* One-pf thefe ptopofitfons therefoie is now 
mn; but yet iris nottbe truth <^ that propoHtioOf which forces liim ta Ja what is 
conuiftd in it : on the contvavy* the trmkof the prc^fkion arilcs (torn wiiat he IhaH 
€h§0je to do. And if that tn^th doth not force him, tht fiif^l^mMgg of that trutli 
wiU not. We may fure fu^oie B himiclf to i^wui cmjMi^.before hand) which of the 
two he wilt choefe to do» wh^dier to go to chufch or not (I mean lb .&r as it de- 
pends upon bb choice only): aod if Ib^ then here is B*s own jW^weiyilri^ confiftqpe 
with his fieedpm: and if wecaii4xit> fiirther» fuppofe God to know 4^ MM«i» in thtl 
ffe^>eft as B does, there wiK be God's jfwM^wBi^fM^ oond with B's fiesdmf* 

In a word, it involves no emrmUlmti to aflert* that God certainly knows what 
any num will chooie i and therefore that he fhoukl do this cannot be fakl to be 

1. It is tM imftffitfUf that fuc^ Um oTnature^ and (bck rfirki of caides and 
tSt&s way be rngtmiUj defigndy that not only gnerd provifems may be made for 
the ftveral %ecies .of beings, bur ev^ pagHfttUr cMfisi at leaft many of them, naay 
aUb be provided for without imwvMkm or Jkimkui^ m the ceurfe of nature ^i 
It as tiue this amounts^ to aipeodvoos feheme, ki whieb' aH things to coeae^are as 
it were compre h enjud under one: fifw^ cJAifnated, and IM together? bnt whjim t 
confider, what a ma6 €»f uMadM the imi^erft is to other rrgard^;^ what a Beii^ God is, 
immiifrdsiHfibfy great and perftA ; that He dnnot be ^orant of any thingy no not 
of the jSMMnir waiw and depoftmentf of fmiktikt men ; and iHm ^ thi^ which 
deiive from Him el tlie Firft caufe, rnuftdo this fe is%o be p i$ 0m one with anoL 
tfacr, and in JlheK • flttnnc^ as to make efte c^mfttSi fyflsnn^ -befittiligf fe great at} Att^ 
thett Ifdfy, wheA I €oniidet^ diisi I cannot deny <b^ wtt^^i ^kfl h m of things to br 
wiihitt Hi$ power^. The order of ev«nt^ ^roceei&^ Abiii: the feiklement of - m* 
ture> may be as compatible with the due and reafonable fuccefl^ of mj 'indeavooiii' 
and p;(vyefls(as ineonfideiable a part oi thfr^Wdrid Asf MA^ other thing 

CKflaemimtmihsmgi^ > 
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. • Thifl© Wf? Wl>*ftig »fT* <pvr4»U ^yMA|i9h*W fjj jc^tJi A^ytr ^^ even rk rfAtMfortf0, fT^iior^ 
rixB-tit i^'^riurti^iB^tti v^fAiXw. Pht. 'That in SiwcM Tooks (bmething like this: Hoc Mc9,fulmina 
nm mitis m y^vt, fid fie omnin diJpofitM, m en ttiam, quA ah illo non fiunu tamen /me ratiene nan 
JiMm: qu4^HfiMJ ijL ■ ■ Niww etfi'jwfher Mm nunc tivn faelt, fecit mfnent, ^ Th's 

ieemi tohcv^hstlMfi^s liieans/whcii be fayt, that Divire p^rbvidence docs (among other things^ 
raft J^i4fi erifiiffipMHt^ tv KkTta rtityf iJmf/*l<^ f Tv ^ i^inut» tiit ItMntru^Mr^^ i/i»«-* 

• ^ - 
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. Perhaps iriy meaning may be made more intelligible thus. SuppoTe M ((bme imo> 
certainly to finrekg^is^ fome way or other that) when be ihould come to be upon his 
death^bedi L yrovUpeiiiim for (om^ pdrtktdaK kgncj ; in a manner fp eameft and hum-* 
ble^ and wi^ fuch a good diTpoHtion) as would render it prop^^ to grant his reqqeft : 
and upon this M makes his l^ witty by which he devifes to L that which was to 
be askedy and then tocks up the will; and all this many years before the death of My 
and whilft L had yet no expedation or thought of any fuch thing. When the time 
comeS) the petitim is made^ and ^r4«r«^ ,* not by oiaking any imi^ willy but by the M 
hx already made^ and without aUtr^uim: which l^cy had^ notwithflanding thar» 
never been left had the petition never betn preferred. The grant: may be called aa^ 
cffeA. of a future adv and depends as much upon it, as if it had been itaade after the- 
9&. So if it had been forefeen^ that L would oot fi nmch as mkj^ and had therefore 
been left out of the. wiU^* this /r^^inimi would have^been caufed by his carriage* 
tho much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted^ 
ifM beallowdto)Syv/^p^ tbecafe\ And thus the frmj/trs^ which good then offer 
to the AU-l^umriitg God> and the mfglcSs of otherss may find Bmng eSc&salred^fy fore-^ 
called, in the courfe of natuie*. W)vich folpMity may be extended to the labors of 
meQ» and their behaviour irk geoAral,. 

Iris obvious to every oM'rf.i^bftrvationi.tfaatin^ particular men are very com- 
monly Cat kail in (bme meirare) itew«ded. or puniflid by the gemrd laws . and me- 
thods of nature. The mtjwW (tho not conftint) attendeats and confequences of vir-. 
tue are peaces healthy and felicity ; of vice^ bfs of phik>(bphical pleafurest a difealed 
body, debcs» and difficulties. Now. then» if B be virtmm and b^t C viiims and 
at laft wkfirMh bborii^ under « late ind fruitlefs, remorfe ;: tbo thia conMs to pafii 
thfOQgh the nmmd umleffpi of things^ yet thefe two caie$# j^eing fuppoled fuch as re- 
quires the one that B {bauiA l*J»vQr(^ the other that C ihouU fufo for his. wick«»' 
edneiS) are aa tfft&uM&y fmridtd fir;, as if Cod aerted his power in fome peculiar 
way. on this occaiion. 

3. It is not impiffUe^ that f^mh whofe natures and a^iofts are fi)iiekix)wtt> inay be 
introduced into the work! in fuch ttmes^ fUas^ and o^tx ckcmtfimoch as.tfaiit cbeir 
a£b and behaviour may not only coincide with the lemnd plan of things» but alfb 
anfwer many frhMte afes too \ ThepUmts and bigger parts of the work) we cannot 

• The cafe here put may perbaps fupply 10 anfwcr to that, which is ftid in M^ m^Jf^ 9ir^k 
'1D1 hiW nbon n nn -oywb pyiy. b if ^Isto had not been bornin thetimcof.^ak9'^#^.i« 

a!l probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, with La^^mtim's hv.or» he n;iight have 
reafoQ to thank God» quU Aihtmen/u [ntuus tffet'], <^ quU ttrnfeflbut SocTMh, juft ai U jkiiwimni 
afcribcf. grauful!yito the G^U r# yrmtn 'A;r«A#.i«y« 'r«ri»f»» M«{|i/tMp, 

but 
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but fee are di-pofed into fuch places and arder^ that they together make a noble 
^ftem, without having their natural powers of attraftion (or the force of tha( 
which is equivalent to atrfaftion ) or any of the laws of motion rtftrMnd or alterd. 
On the contrary, being righttf fUtcedj they by the obfervation of thefe become fubfcr- 
vient to the main defign. Now why may there not be in the Divine mind fomething 
like a projedion of lYitfmtere hlfhrj of mankind, as well as of the order and. motions 
and various afpeds of the greater bodies of the world? And then why (hould itno^ 
be thought pojj^ for men» as well as for them, by fome fecret law, tho of another 
kind, or rather by the preiidence and guidance of an unfeen governing powef, to be 
brought into theif places in Tuch a manner as that by the free ufe of thdr faculties, 
the con)un6Hons and oppofitions of their interefts and inclinations, the natural influ* 
ence and* weight of their feveral magnitudes and d^ees of parts, power, wealth, &c« 
they may confpire to make out the fcheme f And then again, (ince generals conlift 
of particulars) and in this fcheme are comprehended the adions and aSks o( particMlar 
inen, they 'cannot be ib fituated refpedivdy among the reft of their fpecies as to be (er- 
viceable to' the principal intention, and fall properly into the general dutgntm of af- 
fiirs, unlets they and their feveral aftings and cafes do in the main correfpond one to 
another* and fit among themfelves, or at lead are not incot^ent. 
^ Here is no implidition of any contra^ion or abfitrJity in all this : and therefor^ it - 
may dt leaft be fairly ptffofed. And if fb, it will follow, that a farttcular jrdviiimc 
nay be* c^oHipatibie with the natural freedom of mens aftions. Such a fuppofition is 
certainly not beyond the power ofmabnightjyperfrll Being : it is moreover worthy 
of Him, and what- they, who can dwell a while upon thofe words* and take their 
import, muft believe. 

: Thd ancients I- am perftiaded had fbme fuch thoughts as thefe. For they were' 
generally fia^h and yet do not f:^m to have thought, that they were not makers of 
tbdr own aftions*; 

. 4* It is not imfoffibU (fox this is 40 that I contend for here), that niany things* 
fiutaUe to feveral afes, Buy be brought to pafs by means of ficret and fometimes 
Jkddtn m/btitices on our mbdsS or the minds of other tnen, whofe ads may af* 

* Fiato and the StcicSi Mf, Tluf, mzkcfati to be wfMtxX^iuvt Miti» TtTetyfiMv, o» if wfumX^x^ «g r« 
T»p iffM»$* «>Vi rk fM» uf40tc^^»$, r«e it aimfuu^'^ai, ^ The Heathen were of this opinion : other- 

wife Homer could hare had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as hedorh. TZ ^' k^ Ixl^^ivl 
di)»i d'fkvA»»MU'ff '/J^W 'Axtid r« «iB-itfurm Tfi^ ^ptW$* and the like often. Plutarch explains thefe 
p^ili^CS thus. Ov» tittckfirm v#iH ['0/bir«f(^] r0» B^f, »AKk iu>Mrl« rm x^tilftftr ovJ^'opjCM^ i^a^ifMHW, 
»XbiM ^milatrtu^ e^fMif dyiyii' and afterwards the Gods are faid to help men, rq^ ^vx^ ^^ ^fttxiiMf ^ 

fea 
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feft us. For ioftaoce; if the cafe (hould require* that N (hould be deliverd from 
foa^e threatening ruin, or from fome mhfinwiti which would cert^ly befall himy if 
he (hoqld ^o fuch a way at fuch a tioie» as he intended : upon this occasion foBVP 
nri^ reafoos niay be prefenfed to hi^ mindi^ why he Qiould not go 4r 4^^ or not tbm^ 
or not Ij that, road; or he may forget to gou Or» if bis is to be deliverd fvom fcme 
djjngerous (9cmji% either (bme new ttrnx given to his thoughts siay divert him from 
going W'hae the^xi^ will be^ or the eneny my he after the fame manner diverted 
^om coding where U fl\aU bei or his [the enemy's } refentmest may be ftnal^hk 
or fo;n^ proper n^ethod of fkfofc^ amy be fuggefted9 or degree of refidudon and vi-» 
gor excited^ AAer the iame manner not only deliverance^ from dangers and tipubk^i 
but advantages and fuccefTes may be conferred : or on the other fidey men oiay^ by 
way of puniflunent for crimen committeds incurr mifchiefs and calamities* I iay^ 
thefe thing/s and fuch like maj/ be. Fom: (ince the motioct^ and anions of meib which 
dq>end upon theii wilbw do alfo depend upon their )udgfnentSi^ a^ th^ again da 
upon the pcfim of^mncn or mn-affearatfceji of things in their minds; if a mw 
profped of things can be any way producec^ the lights by which they are ften 4^ 
t€rdt 990i^ forces and direAions. impreft upon the fpiri|$» pafliom txabed or akatul^ thct 
power of judging inlrucml or JeUkatedt or the attention taken qfi^ withouit any fu£» 
penfion or alteration of the ihndinglaws of natu^en then without that wefw yciivppsj 
def!gas> meafiires^ or a ceflation of tlw^ng nuy aHb be piQiduc9d> and thus nmy. 
things prevented^ that gtherwifei would ih and noany bcouglw abput» iha. twodd 
Hot. But that this is far froQi beii^ imfoffkUi feems ckar to wfi. For the OfMn^ 
tions of the mind foUowing i^ great meafure the ptefent difpofition of the Iwfy^ d^im 
thoughts and defignst or abfences of mindt may proceed from. c$ ffmd caofe^ ^&^ 
ing according to the common lavi^ of maaer and motioD thcmf^eai i^ fe the 
qi(emay fall in with n. 2. or they m^ beocca/Soid by (omtbii^ laid or dfNie fajf 

ether mc9$; and then the cafe may be brought under n. 3. or they may he cw6d bgr 
the fuggefiioo, and impulfcsi or other (ikiic communicitkms of So/m fikitmil Jkii^ i 
perhaps the Deity hifnfelf. For that iocb irppercepcibk i«Bue«ces and flill wU^ 
foa^ be» n0ii< of ju^ all can poCkively dmy i that i^ we omioc know cmtiply, dMt 
there are no fuch things. On the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who 
have made obfervations upon themfelves and their affairs, but muft, when they re- 
flcA on life pad and the various adventures and events in it, find many inftancess in 
which their ufual judgment and fenfe of things caimot but feem to them&Ivei to have 
been tvcr-rtded they knew not kj whaf^ nor Ami^s nor sii^ ( i. e. they have done. 



•ViA'Kf, fay$ CMliuiimitiAs, who dcftgnd the poiiba' for Pict^iUrHs, to Luciao. 
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tlnng$> which afterwards the^ wonder how they came to do); and that thefe aftions 
have had confequences very remarkgHc in their hiftory^ I fpeak not here of men 
dementated with wine, or inchanted with fome tempmion : the thing .holds mie of 
men even in thtir fober and more confideiing feaTons. 

That there may be /^^ fuch inlpirations of new thoughts and counfels may per- 
haps further appear from this; that we fo frequently find thoughts arifing in our heads» * 
into which we are led by w difcouirfe^ mthif^ we read, no due of reafooing ; but. 
they furprife and come upon us from yKtkgow hot what quarter*". If they proceeded 
froin ^e mobility of fpints» ftraggUng out oForder^ and fortuitous affisdioos pf the 
brain, or were of the nature ofdrcamsy, why are they not as wild» incdhtt^t, and oc- 
trava^tas they are? Not to add, that the world has generaUy acknowledged) and 
dierefore feems to have exferiencod fome affiftance and direfiiens given to good mea 
by the Deity; that men have been many times infatuated, and left to thoQifdves, &c* 
litany one ihoukl objeS, that if m^ are thus ovtir-ndbdiii chei^ i&ings dieii tbejr 
m deprived of thw Ukerq^ &c. the anfwer is, that tho man is a iite agents he xm^ 
not ^ fiM as t6 every ehh^. Hi6 fireddom may be reffaraind, and he bidy accoontar 
blefor thofe a£b, in lel})^ df which ht is free. 

If this then be the cafe, as it feems to be, that men's minds ott fufteptive of fkck 
iffpmiMkm and uripnffimti i» fiidquently 1^ ways udknown do afiFe& them, and give 
ffaem an indination tdwlrd thii or that, how many things may be brought to pcrfs by^ 
tkefe dieaas trtlbcNtt fixmg wA rejixbig the laws of nature : any more than they are 
ttrifmr, lehen one mah lakers the opinion d£ another by throwing a bodr, proper for 
that purpofe, in his way ? I lity, hdw many thii^ noay be brought about thus^ not 
okily in regard of mtt fihesy Jsut ottter pe^, who nny be concerned in our adion^ 
eitlttr fKXMTi&tff^S ot iff time through perhaps many intermediate eveofts i For the prp&. 
pekity or iinpro^erity of a man, or .his fkc here> does not intireiy depend upoii hi6 
•»w prudence or imprudence, but in great meafure i^n imjbtmtiem among the ttik 
of mankind, and what they do. The natural eflfed of his management meetii^ with 
fudi things, as are the natural efle^ of the adions 6f other men, atid beif^ Uecded 
with them, the refult may be fbmethtng not imended or fbrefeen. 

5« Thiue poffitlf may be, and moft probably are bteii^s imri/ihley osiAfiepelrkr in na^' 
ture to us, who may by other means be in many refpefts minijlers of God's provi« 

• When HunnibMl was in fight of T^mt, no» aufus fft cifiJen, S. liter. Sed reliiiont quaJamM^fti' 

nttiti quad Jfcerefi cMpienJd urbis modo mn JMri vohtntMUm, mcjo non d»rt faenUafem, ut te^Mtur ^ 
OrefMs, ScheL ^ Son emm cuiquam In pottfiate ffl quid veniat in menttm. S. Auft. « '^^^Yi 

who called Simonides oxX itomScopus and his company, as if it were to fpeak with ham, faved hislife* 
Irhe (lory known. 
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dence, and authors under Him of many events to particular men, without abermg 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contraJiSfion or abfarMty to fay there arc fucb 
beings : on the contrary we have the greateft reafon to think what has been intima** 
ted already ; that fuch imperfeft beings, as we are, arc far below the top of the fcale. 
Tho fiSmres of fpiritual beings cannot be drawn in our imagination, as of corpo. 
real ; yet to the upper and rcafoning part of the mmd the idea offpirUud fiA^Mice 
may perhaps be as clear, as that of cmrf^eitjK For what fenctrabitiij is» mud be 
known )ufi as well as what hnfefietrabilitj b : and fb on. 

• And fincc it has been proved (p. 'Jjyj^h that all corporeal motions proceed origi- 
nally from fomething irnvrfwed^ it muft be- as certain, that there are incorporeal fub- 
fiances, as that there is motion. Belide, how can we tell but that there may be' 
above us beings of greater powers* and more perfed intelleds, and capable of mighty 
things, which yet may have cwfwtal vehicles as we have, but fifier and bro^kf 
Nay, who knows but that there may be even of thefe many ordarsy rifing in dig- 
nity- of nature, and amplitude of power, one above another { It is no way below^ 
the philofiphji of thefe times* which feems to delight in inlargii^ the capacities of 
matter, to aifert the poffitUHy of this. But however, my own defeds fufficiently 
convince me« that I have no pretenfion to be one of xhtfirfi rank, or that which 
is next ttnder the Att-perfed. 

Now then, as uv ^ttr felvesby the ufeof our powers do many times interpofe and alter 
the cQurfe of diings within our fphere from what it woukl be, if they were left intirdy^ 
to the laws of motion and: gravitation,, without being faid to alter tho(e Aoiv ; fo natf 
thefeySjprriffr beings likewife in refpe& of things within their fpheres, much larger bo 
fure, theleafl of them all, than ours is: only with this diflference, that as their know* 
kdgc is more extend ve< their intdleds purer, their reaibn better, they may bexnudr 
pnperer infhuments of Divine providence with lefpeft to ikt, than we can be witb 
te'poft Mi to miothir% or to the Mmifr below us. I cannot think ind:ed, that the 
power of (he'i; beings is (b larger as to alter or fufpend the gencrd Uws oStht work!,*' 
pr that the workl is like a bungling piece of ck)ck-work> which requires to be oft (tt 
backwafdor/orward.by them ; or that they can at pleafure change their, condition toape 
us, or Inferior beings i and consequently am not apthaflily to credit fifties ofpor^ 
lofHSftc^^ fuch a!i cannot be true, uolefstbe natures of things and their manner df being be 



• They, who believe there is noth'ng but what they an handle or iec («« v^jy «aka o\«imm< 7i- 
^u} ire bv riMo reckond co Le void of all phllolbphyi tifftunri, rxAn^*, iwriruvi, jjutix' Jv «/*ira'«i* 
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quite rrtverfed: yet (I will repeat it again^ as men may be fo placed as to become, 
^Ven by the free exercife of their own powers, inJlrHments of God's particu-ar pro- 
vidence to other men (or aaimalsj ; fo may we well fuppofe, that thefe higher be- 
ings may be fo dijhibmcd through the univerfe, and fubjeA to fuch an oeconomy 
(tho I pretend not to tell wiiat that is), as may render /i&^ixi o^ inflruments of the 
fame providence ; and that they may, in proportion to their greater abilities, be ca- 
pable, conftfiifttlj with the laws of natttrey fome way or other, tho not in our way, of 
influencing human affairs in proper places. 

Lajiljj what I have ventured to lay before you I would ix>t have to be fo un« 
derftood, as if I peremptorily ajfcrted things to be juft in this manner, or pre« 
tended to imfofi my thoughts upon any body elfe : my deiign is only to fhew> 
how I endeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There muft be other ways 
above my underftandingS by which fuch a Being as God is may take care of 
frhfote cafes without interrupting the order of the univerfe, or putting any of the 
parts of it put of their channels. We may be furc He regards every thing as being 
Ufhae it is; and that therefore His laws muft be accommodated to th2 true genius's 
^nd capacities of thofe things, which are affeded by them. The pstrelj material ^sltz 
of the world is govemd by fuch, as are fuited to the (late of a being, which is 
iffjifffiblef foffhe ofJjfy and every where and always the fame : and thefe feem to be 
fimpleand ftw, and to cany natural agents into one, con Aant road. But intelligent 
aHiveyfree beings muft be under a government of another form. They muft, truth 
requiring it, be cohfiderd as beings^ who may behave themfelves as they ought, or not ; 
0$ beings fufceptive of pleafure and pain ; as bemgs^ who not only owe to God all 
that they are or have, but are (ox may be) fendble of this^ and to whom therefore 
it muft be ii^r/vnc/ upon many occafions to fupplicate.Him for mercy, defence, di- 
re&ion, aOiftance ; laftly, as beings^ whofe cales admit great variety : «nd therefore 
that inflnence, by which He is prefent to them, muft be different from that, by 
which gravitation and common phanomena are produced in matter. This feems to 
be as it were a public influence, the other private, anfwering private cables, and pray- 
ers; this to operate diredly upon the body, the other more efpecially upon the mind, 
and upon the body by ir, &c. But I forbear, left I ftiould go too far out of my 
depth : only adding in general, that God cannot put things fo far out of His own 
power, as that He fhould not for ever govern tranfaf^ions and events in His own 
world ; nor can perfe5l knowledge and power ever want frcfer means to atchieve 
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what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I have advanced fliould ftand for no- 
thing) there nMj dill be a particuUr providtnce notwithftanding the forementiond diffi- 
culty. And then, if there maj be one, it will unavoidably follow, that there is 
one: becaufe in the defcription of providence^ P*95) nothing isfuppofed with re- 
Ipeft to fwrticuUar cajisy but that they (hould be provided for in fuch a manner 
as will at laft agree befi with reafin ; and to allow, that this may be done, and yet 
fay, that it is not done, implies a blafphemy that creates horror ; it is to charge 
the Perfsa being with one of the greateft mferfeHms^ and to make Him not (b 
much as a reafinahle being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is ^ipntticttlar frovidence^ as that 
God is a Being of perfiB reafin. For if men are treated according to reafbn, they 
muft be treated acccnding to what they are : the vutuous, thejuft,thecompa(fionate,e^rf 
as fich, and the vitious, unjuft, crudy &c* according to Tsfhat thej are : and their fe- 
veral cafes muft be taken and confiderd as thejf are : which cannot be done without 
fieh a providence. 

Againft all this it has been, as one might well exped, ohjeQed of old, that things da 
not feem to be dealt according to reafm^ virtuous and good men very oft laboring 
under adverf]ty> pains, perfecutions, whilft vitious, wicked, cruel men prevail and 
flourifh % But to this an an/wer (in which I ihall a little further explain my felf) 
is ready. It might be taken out of that, which has been given to the Manicheaser 
objeAion under prop. VII. But I (hall here give one more dired : and let thm 
and this be mutu^ly affifting and fupplements .«ich to the other, i. We are not 
always certain, who are good^ who wcks4\ If we truft to Sunt and reports, theic 
may proceed, on the one hand, from partial friendfhip^or flattery ; on the other, from ilt* 
mtured furmifesand conftruftions of things, envy, or malice ; and on either^ from fmall 
matters aggrandized, from miftlike, or from the unskilful rektibn ^en of trtttb itfelf . Op* 
pofite parties make a merit of blackening their adver£iries<^,^ brightening their friends, uml- 

4 si eMrfnt[Dij} hdmiwftf bfiU ^is fit, mMl/ mMUs: quod nunc uSefi, Ap, Oe, The 7fv/» who 
caD this cafe lb 3101 yUTl lb yni p^*>y, have written many things about it, to be (o» in their 
bookf : Aif. mkek. S* /ffUMf . Mm. ksmms. Sahh. mA. <^. So hive the Heathen philofbphers too h 
SimcA, flutarthx fhtmm^ StrnfUdus^ al. But the aofwers of neither arc always juft. God forbid 
that (hoold be thought true, which is aflerted by Glstsfio, af. Flat, that the juft, if they had Qjff9s*$ 
mg, would do as the unjuft, and in M% Um Jliie«i^, «AKk •mvm^^M'^* *^* ^ ^^ ^^ 
S. Hbafid. and Me». hamma, "^^STs p p>-iy lb yni p^nv. The reafon affigncd for this cafe in ano- 
ther place is Ibmethiog better : jr\2 n\n vb mittS n>n ^ C3M WOtiO Mbu; n^. But the waf 
of ialving it in iUfhrn. hhiuy. by niO\l^3n biJibjl, or what the Cabbaiifts call "in>y» is worft of all. 
^ Cadit <^ ftff^f Mi, juiliifimus mm ^m fmt in Tio^rist (^ prvatuijfnms aqui. Dts allter vifum. 
Yirg. i Virtittis ipfrs tavtrtimms. Hor.. 
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JUfirV^Sf and mtmeafftrabhf : and to idle companions and goflips it is diverHon^ and 
what makes the principal part of their converfation S to rehearfe the charaders of 
men, dreft up out of their own drcMms and invention. And befide all this, the good 
or bad repute of men depends in great meafure upon mean people, who carry their ftories 
from family to lamily, and propagate them very faft : like little infe&s, which lay apace, 
and the le/s the fafier. There are few, very few, who have the opportunity and the 
will and the ability to reprefent things truljh. Befide the matters of fad themfelves there 
are many tircnmftunces which, before fentence is paifed, ought to be known and weighedt 
«nd yet fcarce ever can be known, but to the perfbh himfetf^ho is concerned. He 
may have other views, and another fenfe of things, than his judges have : and 
what he underftands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a Jecret confind to his 
tmn brefl. A man may through bodily indifpofitions and faults in his conftitution, 
which it is not inhispowcf to correft, b: fubjeft toflarts and iMdverten^ieSy or obnoxi- 
ous to fiuaresy which he cannot be aware of; or through want of information or pro- 
|)er helps he may labor under hrvincibU errors, and aft as in the dark ? in which cafes 
he may do things, which are in themfelves wrong, and yet be innocent, or at leaft 
rather to be pitied, than cenfured with feverity. Or perhaps the anfintr^ notwith- 
fianding this kind of men talk as if they were infallible, may be miftaken himfelf 
in his opinion, and judge that to be wrongs which in truth is ri^t\ Nothing 
more common than this. Ignorant and fuperftitious wretches meafure the adions of 
kHtri and fhHofifhkd men by the tattle of their nurfes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, or by the fa(hion of the country : and people of differing religions judge 
and condemn eich other by their -own tenents; when hmth of them annotbe in the 
right, and it is weHif tithn of them are. To which may be added, that the true 

l«( i /buVvs iXxofAfOci, l^' iv ^ ^iAm icAtWMu|^ ivf ru ifXbM i tfAifd-ft*. Greg, Nmx.. *> ThcTf. 

fore, with SocTMtis ra PlatOt wc ought not much to care what the multitude pi woAK^i] lay ol us, 
#A' i, Ti Ivtd'iv 'sfy ^ iiiMtwty ^ d9{jcm, o I«<, t tftimi v dxiB-utt, . cQr, v. v. he may 

judge thit to be right, which is wrong. This fecms to be pretty much the cafe in that enume- 
ration of good men, who fufferd, Mp. Ch. Cur dm ScipivmSf fvrttJJhMs iff optimds W9s, in Hi^aniM 
f earns •pprej^ f Cur MMximus ixtttUt fi^nm confttUnm f Cmr idMrctHum Amikd intenmit, e^. For 
here they are reckond 6§m, only becaufe they were firtes; that is, becaufe they had been zealous and 
ftrcefsful inftrumcnts in conquering and deftroying them, who happend to be fo unfortunate as to 
he neighbours to the Romans, upon yarious pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own 
territories. Is this to be gooil ? Doth it deferve fuch a |>articular obfervation, that F. Maximus bu- 
ried a (on, Kfter hehad been Confiiltoo? How doth it appear, that Mureellus was a better man than 
HtmmbtUf Is it fuch a wonder, if they» who fpend their lives in (laughter, (hould at length be dain 
themfeWes? If the margin permitted, more renuurks might be made upon this catalogue: asaUb(bme 
upon tbat> which follows in the iame place, of others, tjfUhH imfrobis oftimo ovimt. 
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charadcrs of men muft chiefly depend upon the )w^m part of their lives ; fioce the 
trueft and befl religion is moft privacei and the greateft wickedneis endeavours to be 
fo '• Some are modtft^ and hide their virtues x others hypocriticaU and conceal their 
vices under (hews of fanAity) good nature^ or (bmething chat is fpeciom. So that 
it is many times hard to difcerni to which of the twofortS) the ^m^ or the ^4^ a man 
ought to be aggregated. 2. It rarely happens^ that we are competent judges ofthe^W 
or bad fortune of other people ^^ Thatr which is difagreeable to one} is many times 
s^reeable to another, or dif^reeable in a lefs d^ee. The mifery accruing from any 
infliAion or bad circumftance of life is to be computed as in p. 32, 33 : or according 
to the reHflence and capacity of bearing it> which it meets with. If one man can 
carry a we'ght of four or five hundred pounds as well as another can the weight of 
one hundreds by thefe diffcrcn$ weights they will be eqiudlj loaded. And (b the fame 
poverty or difgrace> the fame wounds> ei^^. do not give the fimi, pain to all noen. 
The apprehenfion of but a vcim to be op: nd is worfe to fome^ than the ^paraim to 
an execution is to others : and a word may be more terrible and fenfible to tender niK 
tures, than zfwcrd is to the fenfelefs, or intrepid, breed. The fame may be (aid with 
refped to injoyments : men have different tafts, and the ufe of the fame things does 
not beget equdfleapirc in all.. Befide,. we fcarce ever know the whole cafe. We da 
not fee the mwwrd ftiqgs and fecret painSf which many of thofe men carry about 
them» who&^,vr«rM/iplendor and flouriihing eftate is fo much admired by behdd* 
ers^: nor perhaps fufficiently conlider they£b«r pleafures of a lower fortune, arifing 
from temperance, moderate defires^ eafy reflexions, a conicioufnels of knowledge 
and truth.; with other pleafares of the mindy much greater many times than thofe 
0£ the ifods^K Bfefore one <ao ponpunce. . mother ha|^y pr qcherwife, he ihauki 



• VitM ptfiJeentM etlsnt (m, Lucr,) may be aptly applied to the wicked, Mu!^ famMm, conf.ltn* 
Mm fMui vertntHT, Plio. jun. ^ Siq\ maU vel hn^, qtt* vhIihs futm : multi, qm 

fonfidMri Mjverju vsJuUht, hsti , 4^ f^/^ qtamqusm nukgnm per ^es, miferritmt c^. Tadt. 
5 Itliciortm tu MecMnMWn f$$tMs, cm smoriSMs Muxh, ^ PKrtfd uxons quotUimm rtfudU /jfcitf^ 
fomms fv fymfhmiarum csntum, ex Unninqno bent nfitumtimmj qmmturt Men fi Ikei fiptMt,^^' | 
tsm vigiUhit #• fUmAt qHdkm ilU [RigttUs'} in crua. ' tu dMum [««i] fii^ tm ele^me fmi 
Jstm, fUu'es Regsili nsfci, qnam Mec4wmes vetmi. Sen. Jfii, qitos froftUdktu s^ffidtist fi mm qtts oc^ 
imrnott fed qm Uient, videritis, mifirl fime. Id. ^ Archimedes^ hafiog fbund the way of 

Iblving a problem (exumimmdi, sn cerons Mteres frorfiu effet), ran in an edbfj out^f the bath, af^ 
log £tf(4iM» : but who ever heard of a mao, that after a kixurious xnea^ or the bjoymcfit oi a wo^ 
man, ran out thus» ajiog Bififrnxm^ or ^tf^?i^tu^ ? slut. 



know 
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laiow aH the other's injoyments aiu! all his fufibringsn Many misfbrtufies are corn* 
penfated b by fome larger indowmcnts, or extraordinary felicities in other refped?. 
But fuppofe the pleafures of fome, and the fufFerings of fome others, to be juft as 
they appear : ftiU we know not the confequemes of them ^ The pleafures of thofa 
men may lead to miferies greater than thofe of the latter, and be in reality the 
greater misfortune : and, again, the fufitrings of thefe nray be preludes to fucceeding 
advantages <>• So that indeed we know not how to nam: thefe outward appearances 
of particuhr men, nor which to call haffinefsy which the contrary i unlefs we knew 
the inward fenfe oS the perfons themfelves, all their true circumftances, and what 
will be hereafter confequent upon their prefent fuccefs or adverdty. 3 • Men ought 
to be confiderd as fnemhcrs of families, nationst mankind, the univerfe, from which 
they cannot be feparated : and then from the very condition of their being it will 
appear, that there mufl be great inequalities «i that the innocent cannot but be fome- 
times involved in general calamities or pun:(hments> nor the guilty but (hare in- 
public profperities ^ ; and that the good of the whole fociecy or kind is to be re- - 
garded preferably to the prefent pleafure of any indrindual, if they happen to cla(h ^. . 
Lafitfy if the virtuous man has undergone more in this life, than it would be rea- 
fonable he fliould fuffcr, if there was no other \ yet thofe fuflFerings may not beun- 
reafonabk, if there is another. For they may be made up to him by fuch injoy- 
ments, as it would be reafbnable for him to prefer, even with thofe previous mor- 
tifications, before the pleafures of this life with the loft of them. And moreover, ^ 
fometimes the only way to the felicities of a better flate may lie through j^ark and ' 
difficult paffes, difcipline to fome men being neceilary, to bring them to retled, and 
to force them into fuch methods as may produce in them proper improvements ; fuch, ^ 
as otherwifc and of themfelves they would never have fain into. On the other 
Ade, if vitioHs and wicked men do profper and make a figure ; yet it is podible 
their fufFerings hereafter may be fuch, as that the excefs of them above their part in- 



* Efl/i/ eonsraria fstM reftndens* Virg. See what TUny writes of jfgrifpa, the other great favo- 
rite and minifler of AuguJIus, whom he reckons to be ihe only inflance of felicity among them 
who were called AgripfA, Is quoq^ aJverfa pedum valetiiJint^ mi/era juvenu, exerctto dvo tuttr 

mrma mortififue, uf^eUci terris ftirpe omni, prAttrtA 6revifate dviy in tormentis ad$tltiriorum 

tloajugiSt ficiriili prd^ravi firvitio, luijfe augurlum prdpofleri nMuVs exijlimatur, ^ *0^9^«(a- 

jmn fSp ifM^v-tt A3V ^' ii)uA9 ^cJtff, Horn. ^ Zeno reckond he made a good voyage, wh( n < 

he WIS (hipwracked. Diog. L. ^^ If a good man labors under poverty, (icknefs, or ihe like 

hi dymB-if r» nXttfrirn, I^Sm ii ^ ^3b«Myr<- for how can he be negledled of God, who ftudiei ac. 
cording to his poor abilities to be like Him ? FUto. ^ Who blames a drama, becaufe all the 

perfons arc not heroes ? Plot. ^ ^ ^ y:!i'\'^ ^PN pTD tZ3>iyn. Aiar^. & paf « Mi- 

- . ij joy menu 
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joyments may be equal to iht jnji mulSl of their villanies and wickednefs. And fur J 
cher, their worldly pleafures (which mud be fuppofed to be fuch as are not philofo- 
phical, or moderated and governed by reafon and habits of virtue) being apt to fill the 
mind, and ingrofs the whole roan, and by that means to exclude almoft all right 
reflexions, with the proper applications of them, may be the very caules of their 
ruin; whi.ft they leave them under fuch defeds dt the end €f their dajsy as we (hall 
fee afterward tend to unhappinefs. 

If what is objeded be in many inftan^es truet this only infers the necejfuj of a 
future ftate : that is, if good and bad men are not refpedively treated according to 
reafon in this Ufe^ they may yet be fo created* if this and another to fellow be taken 
together into the account ^ And perhaps it is (as I have been always apt to think^ 
tn order to convince us of the certainty of a future ftate, that inftances of that kind 
have been fo Mtmerotts. For he muft not only be guilty of blafphemy, but reduced 
to the greateft abfurdity, who, rather than he will own there is fuch a ftate, is for- 
ced to make God an HPtreafinMe Being b : which I think amounts to a ftrong de- 
monftration« that there is one. But of that more hereafter. 

XIX. If we would behave fittrfilvcs as heing what we cannot btu be fenjibk we arey 
towards GOD as being what He is according to the foregoing frofofttions ; or, if we 
would endeavottr to behave ottr felves towards him according to trttthy w^ muft objerve 
thefe following and the like particulars. 

I. fVe mufl not pretend to reprefent Him bj anj pi£lure or image whatjoever^* Be- 
cause this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenflble nature, (^c \ 

1. We ought to be fo far from doing this, that even the langstage we ufe% when we 
fpeak ofHtm^ and efpeciallj of His poptive nature and ejfential properties j ought not onlj to bo 
chofen with the utmojicarey butalfo to be underjloodinthefublimeftfenfe: and the fame is truo 
with reJpeSl toour thoughtsy mut. mutandu Or thus : we muft endeavour to thinks and 

• I>ivine providence and immortality of the AkiI muft ftand and fall together. e«rif«9 ix fr«f 

iinXiwHP tiwifirreL B-ttTifot. tlut. ^ Tyrs rmrrw in r« /mi envB-m itnn Gmt" n »rrtt fim w^ 

fSr n w^^wTti /Ml tiya^w tutu t ^i»«iM. HiirocL ^ Sure no body ever did in reMity 

pretend to do this. According to Dioi, L, the EgyptiMms fet up tiytlXftMru in their temples rm ^ 
ii^iMM iv ? 0i« i*»f^9 : for that very realbn. beaufe they did not know his ihape ; or, how to 
Teprefent Him. Their hnages feem to have been fymbo's or hieroglyphics, exprefling ibmething ot 
their ienfeor opinioo concerning Him. For, as Unim^nidts obfcrvcs, no man ever did, or evcrwiU 
worlhip an idol, made of metal, done, or wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth* 
^ Nm tfi dnbiumi qitm rtUgio miiUJit, ubicuniii fimuUcirrum tft, La^ « "fi^ 'jS l^yc 

ftfBA Kxmm %fim^^ S^Bof 
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Jpe^ of Him in the moft nverem terms and moft proper manner we are able ^ ; 
keeping withall this genera] condunon) and as it were habitual reflexion in our minds 
that) tho we do the beft we can. He is flill fomething above all owr cone epf ions ; and 
defiring) that our faint expreflions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more fro" 
fmionabU meaning. To do otherwife implies not only, that His mode of exiftenc 
and eflential attributes are comprehenfible by us, but alfo (which is more) that out 
words and phrafes, taken from among our felves ^ and the objeds of our facultiesi 
are adequate expreflions of them : comrarj to truth. 

To explain myfelf by a few inftances. When we afcribe mercf to God, or im- 
plore His mercjy it mufl not be underflood to be tnercj like that> which is called com^ 
f^n in us. For tho this be a very diftinguiihing afFedion in human nature S to 
which we are made fubjed for good reafonS) the confiitution of the world and 
circumftances of our prefent flate making it neceflary for us to compaffianoie each the 
fu£(erings of another ; yet it is accompanied with fmeafmefs^ and muft therefore not 
be afcribed flridly to God in that fenfe^ in which it is ufed when afcribed to our 
felv€5. It perhaps may not be amifs to call it JX^me mercj^ or the like ; to di/tin-^ 
guifh it, and to fhew» that we mean fomething> which, tho in our low way of fpeak-; 
ing and by way of analogy we call it by the fame name, is yet in the perfe(% na-^ 
ture ofGod very difiPerent. Or we may confider it in general as the manner, in which. 
God refieSs poor fuppliants and proper objeds for their good. For certainly the re^ 
jpeH or relation, which lies between God, confiderd as an ttnchangeable Being, and ont 
that is humble and fupplicates and endeavours co qualify himfelf for mercy, cannot 
be iht fame with that, which lies between the fame unchangeable God and'^iif that is 
ebftinate, and will not fupplicate, or endeavour to qualify himfelf ^ : that is, the fame 
thing, or Being, cannot refped oppt^e and contradtElory charaders in the f^me manner ; 
him who does behave himfelf as before, and hina who does not. Therefore whett 
we apply to the mercy of God, and b^ of him to pity our infirmities and wants,, 
the defign is not to move His affiSHons, as good fpeakers move their auditors by the 
pathetic arts of rhetoriCf or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and tears,* but to ex*-^ 
prefs our own fenfe of our felves and circumfhnces in fuch a manner, as may ren-^ 
der us more c^fable of the emanations of Divine goodnefs, and fit to receive fuciv 

• Btnr^S^ iwarrtt feurn^, s, Chryf, ^ Wc ufc tbcm (and fpcak, as the Jews every 

where inculcate, CZ31>1 ^331 purioj only aw6^U otxitx^ w^ny^lti^ rk c^ifMtrti wa^* «/*<; 

d'/ttwifjumtt /t*fr«^fp«^K. Flet. ^ MoWjpma corda Humtno itmri dtirt f$ naturafatttur^ 

^ua laaymas dtdit. hnjc ncflri pars optima fensus, —— feforat hoc nos dgrtgt mutorum, i^c% Juv.. 
tt Jhi ratio of G to M f q is diffcreDt firom that of G to M— q- and yet G rem^uns onalterd. 
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inftanccs of His beneficence, as to us may feem to be the efFefts of cm^affum, tho they 
proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For it may be, and no doubt is agreeable 
to perfeft rcafon atwajs and withcm akeration, that he, who labors under a fenfe of 
his own defefts, honeftly ufes his beft endeavours to mend what is amifs, and (among 
other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom his being and' all that he has da 
depend, ftiould have many th'ngs granted him^ which arc not given to the carekfst 
obdurate, unaskffig * pare of mankind ; tho his expreflions and manner of addrefs, 
with all his care^ are ftill inadeqaaie, and below the Divine nature. In fho'rt, by 
our applications we cannot prerend to produce any alteration in the Deity, but by an 
alteration in our felves we may alter the relation or refpefl lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercjy jnftkey See. 
• cannot be as we conceive them -. becaufc in him they are one. Perhaps they may 
more properly be called together Divine reajhn : which, as it exerts itfelf upon this 
or that occafion, is by us vari<mflj denominated. 

Here it muft not be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many times taken for ad- 
vantages or benefits injoyd by by us : and then they zxtfroperlj afcribed to God, from 
whom they proceed as the eflFefts of His beneficence and providence. 

When we fpeak of the k^o^lf^^ of God, we muft not mean, that He knows 
iKings^ in the wajf i hat we do: that any intention or operation of His mind is requi- 
flte to produce it : that He apprehends things by any impreflibn's made upon H^m: 
that He reafbns by the help of ideas : or even that the knowledge, .which in us is 
mod intMitive and immediate^ does in any degree come up to the mode in which 
He knows things. We muft rather intend, in general, that there is nothing, of 
which He is, or can be ignorant : which has been faid already i and is, I am afraid^ 
as much as we can Jafilj fay. 

When ^arj^ honor j fraife ^ are given to God ; or He is faid to do any thing for 
His own gUrjy or we to propofe the glory of His name in what we do i thofe words 
lliould not be taken as ftandingfor that kind of ghry and applaufe> which is fo induftri- 
oufly fought, and capricioufly ^ diftributed among us mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more largefy, in order to give here a fpecimen of the 
worlds and fave that trouble in another place. Among us fome are celebrated for 

,m^l^m v« »«•» wiK*^, d»k /mT^m r« ig CiAxitr. Therefore • ©!•« ^ T«y«S^c» are above praife.. jfrift. 
•O/ ris S-iit txmtimi yiAciai iic*>, tjiAw tivrwi •{lowii. AndroH, RA. * CUon^ only a fbngficr 

X*t<(^(\t Had .a ftatue at 'ihtb$f^ kept as iacred, when Tlndar bimfidf had nooe. See the ftory ta 
Jtbaumt> 

rmall 
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fmall matters, either through the ignorance of the muhitudc, the partiality of a 
fadion, the advantage of great fricndlbips, theufuaj deference paid to men in eminent 
ftations, or mere good luck a ; and others for atchieving y&cA /Ai>g/, as if they were 
duly weighed, and people were not impofed upon hy fal/e notions^ firft introduced 
in barbarous times, and fince poliftid and brought into fafhion by hiftorians, poets^ 
and flatterers, would appear rather to be a difgrace to favages than any recommenda- 
tion of rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and partst 
and. birth are followd with enc9mtims and honors^ which, tho they may be the 
felicities and privHegis of the poffeilbrs, cannot be their mmt» who received them 
gratis^ and contributed nothing *» themfelves toward the acquisition of them : whilft 
real virtue and induftry C which, even when unfuccefsful, or oppreft by ill health 
or unkind fortune, give the truefi title to praife) lie difregarded. Thirft after 
glory, when that is defired merely for its own fake, is founded in ambition and 
vmtj ^: the thing itfelf is but a dream^ and imagination ; fince^ according to the 
di£Fering humors and fentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing may be either 
ghrioHs or ingkriom : the effeSl of it, confiderd flill by itfelf, is neither more bealtht 
. nor eflate, ix)r knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it ; or if that be any things 
it is but what nmfl ctafi when the maa <i dies : and, iafter alL as it lives but in the 
treath o( the people, a little fly envy or a new turn of things extinguiflies it% or 
perhaps it goes quite out of itfelf^* Men pleafe themselves with notions of iw- 
martalitjf and £mcy a perpetuity of fame fecured to themfelves by books and tefti- 
monies of hiftorians : but, alas ! it is a ftupid delufion, when they imagin them- 
felves frefent^ and ptjcjiffg that fame at the reading of their ijocy after their death* 
And, beflde, in reality the man is not known ever the more to pofterity, becaufe 
his name is tranfmitted to them : he doth not live, becaufe his name does. When 
it it is (aidy y* Cefir fubdued Gaul^ beat Tmfej^ changed the Roman commonwealth 
into a monarchy, c^c. it is the fame thing, as to iay, the conqueror of Pompey, ice. 
was Cafar : that is, Capr and the conqueror of Pompej are the fame thing ; and 
Crfar is as much known by the one defignation as by the other. The amount then 
is only this : that the conqueror of Pompej conquerd Pompej ; or fome body con- 

; What S^tca fiys of jiUxanJir, is true of many an other hcroe : pro virtutt eratfelix timer i- 
4SS, ^ Twi^is alto Drufrrum /anguine, tanquam Ftctris rffi aliquid^ f^c, Juv. ^ Glo» 

rtMquantali^et quid 4ritsfigkria tantum eft fjuv. ** ^n CllPn l^lpD "iriDI (MD QVn 

man "nnDI. S. aha/. « K»f^ crtf«Afp^-«ro». ph. Jtd, ^ Even the grtzt ffra* 

tmd in Egypt, tho it fUU remaiiM, hath ooc been able to prefervethe true name of iu builder i wlach 
9 loft, one may juftly wonder how. 

querd 
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qucrd Vompej; or rather, fincc Pompej is as little known now as Otftrj fime b^dj 
conquerd fime bodj *. Such a poor bu/inefs is this boafted immortality *» : and fuch, 
as has been here defcribed, is the thing called ghrj among us I The notion of it 
may ferve to excite them, who having abilities to ferve their countrey in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do fome other good, have yet not philofiphj enough to 
do this upon principles of virtue, or to fee through the glories of the world ( juft 
as we excite children by fraipng them ; and as we fee many good inventions and im* 
provements proceed from emulation and vanity) : but to difceming men this fame 
is mere air, and the next remove from nothing^; what they defpife, if not fliun. 
I think there are two confiderations, which may juflify a defire o( fime glory or 
honor : and fcarce more. When men have performed any vsrt$ioMs anions, or fuch 
as (it eafy upon their memories, it is a reafonahU fleafkre to have the teftimony of 
the world added to that of their own confciences, that they have done well <> : and 
more than that, if the repmathn acquired by any qualification or adion may pro- 
duce a man any real comiort or advantage Cif it be only protedion from the info* 
lencies and injuflice of mankind ; or if it enables him to do by his authority more 
good to others^, to have this privilege mull be a great fatisfaftion, and what a ufifi 
and ^W man may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to propofe to himfelf. But 
then he propofes it no further than it may be mjifi$l : and it can be no farther ufe- 
ful than he warns \u So that, upon the whole, gUrjj jr^fiy and the like, are either 
inere vanitp or only valuable in proportion to our defeUs and warns. If then thofe 
words are underftood according to the import and value they have among men^ how 
dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propofe fuch a mean end to Him- 
felf as our praifes \ He can neither wantt nor valm them, jik^ander^ according to 
his tafte of things, it may well be fuppofed would have been proud to have heard 
that he fliould be the fubjeft q£ fome fecond Homer ^9 in whofe fheets his name 
might be imbalmed for ages to come ; or to have been celebrated at jithens^ the mo- 
ther of fo many wits and captains : but fure even he, with all his vanity, could not 
propofe to himfelf as the end of all his fatigues and dangers only to be praifcd by 
fhildrcn^ or rather by Tiwms and infeilsi if they were capable of (hewing fome faint 



Jt$ yf rtr «-^t«A«i TtBjn»irn, Jd. < Expimli HsmnibaUm: qt$9iU^as in dmeofummo Tnveniist 

^ Mixf$ TM^ c« ••'Mivti «ft»r«/ f iri9| it^ cnr M9 i trmntftru^ V^C^C? ^'mM'^t? Xay/Mpm w^wimvrih 
ri ^ vri^ tut; »AK«rpt«ir, icA. Lme. * hLMPtflr^ dwn ['A;^iatM] in t ^ ^ikit wtrS, t' 

foife 
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fenfc of his ffreatnefi\ And yet how far fhort is this comparifon \ In concIuCon 
therefore, tho men have been accuftomd to fpeak of the Deity in terms taken from 
frmuty and fuch thii^ as they have^ in their weaknefs, admired ; tho thefe are now 
incorporated into the language of Divines; and tho, confidering what defeds 
there are in our ways of thinking and fpeaking, we cannot well {>art with them all : 
yet we muft remember to exaU the fenfe of them, or annex fome mcntM qualifica* 
tion to the ufe of them. As, if God be faid to do things for His own glory, the 
meaning I httmUjf conceive muft be, that the tranfcendent excellence of His nature 
may be coUeded from the form of the world and adminiflration of things in it ; 
where there occurr fuch i»4h^ of inexpreflfible wifdom and power, that He needed 
not to have given us grtattr^ had He only intended His own gkry i or fomething 
to this purpofe. Or if the glory of what we do, be afcribed to Him; by this muft 
be lignified, that no gtory is due to us, who have no powers, but what originally 
depend upon Him ; and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true 
author of all that, which is ImikikU in us ^. 

When we thmk^G^d for any deliverance or injoyment, this muft not be fo un- 
derflood, as if He couM value Himfelf upon our ceremomoHS acl^tmwlcJgmcmsj or 
wanted complements, or any return from us. It is rather a profeflion of the Jiufi 
70e have of our wants and defers, of the beneficence of His nature, and the great- 
nefi or (eafbnaUenefi of the mercies received: an effort of a poor depes>dent being, 
who defires to own things, as far as he is tible, to be wluu thej are « ; and dpeci- 
ally to beget in himfelf (hch a difpofition of mind, as he ought to have towards his 
AUn^hty hettefa^. 

When w€ are (aid to be firvm$s rf Gody or to firve Him, or do Him finriccy thefe 
phrafes are not to be taken as when mte man is faid to be (ervant of another j or to da 
him Service. For here it implies the doing of fomething* which is ufeful and bene- 
ficial to the man who isierved, and what he wmts^ or fancies be wants: but nothing 
cSwam can be fuppofed in God> nor can we any way be frofiiAk or Serviceable to 
Him. To ferve Him therefore muft rather be to worjbip or adore Him Cof which 
fomething by and by^. And thus that word in another language, of which om ferve 



• As Tfafhon wa« celebrated by the birds, finging MiV«4 ^-^^ 4'«(f«». M. Tyr. ^ H(nio^ 
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is but th e tranflation, is frequently ufcd : as to fervt a graven image ^ is tovxirjluf the 
image \ but cannot fignify the doing of any thing, which may be ferviceable or 
ufeful to the dead ftone^ Or tojerve Godrmy be underftood in a fenfe fomething like 
that: Serve the kfftg ofBahjilon^. For they weie faid to ferve the king o£ Babjlcn^ 
who ownd his authority, and lived according to his bws, tho they did nothing, 
nor had any thing perhaps, which could be particularly y?rz//r^4^/f to him : and (o 
they may be faid tojerve Cody or to be His fervofttsy who live in a continual fenfe of 
His foveraign nature and power over them> and endeavour to conform themfelves 
to thclaws which He has impofed upon thcm^. In thefe fenfes we pray, that we 
may live to firve Him : that is, we pray, that we may live to worfhip Him, and 
practice thofe laws of reafon and virtue> to which rational natures are by Him 
fubjeded ^» 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and wajs ofjfeakiffgj introduced 
by cuftom^ from rude antiquity, or by neceility following from the narrownefs either 
of men's minds> or their language. It is plain, that lave^ anger^ hands, ejes% Sec. 
when afcribed to God» cannot import fuch bodtlj parts or paffions as are found in us* 
Even the pronouns mj^ thj% his (zs His people. His houfe, drc.) require much r«m« 
fer in the ufe of them«. 

3. WefhaUfind owfehes botittdto uwfif Htm^ in the befi manner we can. For by 
worfliipping Him I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and our fel ves to be 
what Tve are, by fome more foUnm and proper aft : that is, by addrefling our felves m 
His depettdents to Him as the Sttpreme canfij and Govemonr of the world, with acknow- 
ledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really wanti or He knows to.be 
convenient for us ^9 ^ the like. As if, ex.gr. I (houkl ia fome humble and compo. 
led manner ^ pray to that j^mightj beings efmydwm depends the exiflettcc of the world^ 
andhj whofi providence I have been prefirved to this moment, and injfjdnupeji smdejirved 
ndvantageSf that He wonld ffraciatsfy accept mj gratefnl fenfe and aclmwledgmcnts of all 
Hts benefacme toward me : that He would deliver me from the evil confeepsences of all mj 

• D^TDiy vn Orn^DD n^^ : bOU ^*iniy !?D, eJ» fim. faff. Dcut. n. mention is mad^ of the 
places, ^y\ CZTUn avi;nay IUTM : in ChMU, par, >nbD, Sept.ixdTftva-i^em thcccdcfiafticalfenft), 
Vul^. V, coUitrunt. ^ ^yOi ^^D mil HDy. < Ylato applies the word fervt even 

to th© laws thcmfdves in that phrafc, htxivuf T«r< w/4^i$, <* 'E%um ilvt •{»» ^»A«A«Tr«T» 

'pifi^i w4^ix*^H. Th. JuJ. « pa> VdU^D. ♦ Care muft be taken how we 

pray, left we (houldask what may be hurtftil to us. Ovkwv ihxu w»m w^»fU9i^utt% y% v^^r^itrS^m, 
•ir*»( fm A«rif TK |«vr«y iy^o/A,u^ fMytiXm, xttxM, lexifv i' dyx^U. Plato. Evirtne dofMS toUs, optamU 
hm ipfis, D$ facHts, d^. is a poet's obfcrvation. The author of S. Hhaf, addes, that we (houU not pray for 

that nwy> "iVBM 'WW, or yMH >BD Huryj |>>iu;, or ^^"1 irwuT, or ^wuo D) rfSpH mtonw 

tranjffejfimtl 
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trmjgreffms andfhUks : that He would mdue me whhfuch difpojitiom and jmversy as maj 
carry me innocently and fafelj through aU future trials 'y andmay inahkme upon all occajions to 
behave my felf conformably to the laws ofreafon,piou/ly, and wifely : that He would fuffer no 
.being to injure me^ no misfortune to befall me^ nor me to hurt my felf by any error or mifconduH 
^fmy ffwn : that He would vouchfafe me clear and dijiinil perceptions of things ,* withfo mtich 
health and profperity^ as may be good for me : that I may at leafi pafs my time in peace^ with 
contentment J and tranquillity cfmind: and that ^ having faithfully difcharged my duty to my 
family andfriendsy and endeavour d to improve my felf in virtuous habits and ufeful knowledge, 
I may at lafl make a decent and happy exity and then find my [ilfin forne better fiate. Not 
to do this, 01 fomething like it> will certainly fall among thofe criminal omifftons mea- 
tiond Seft. I. prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we 
have received, and hold of God, is in eflfeft to deny thac we receive them frcm 
Him,- not to apply to Him for what we want is to denyy either our wants, or 
His power of helping us ; and fo on : all contrary to truth \ 

It muft ever be ownd, that no worfhip can be proportionable to the Divine nature 
atid perfe&ions ; but yet that we are obliged to do what we can : therefore I added 
thofe words in the befl manner we can. And it muft be acknowledged further, that 
.thofe words do not oblige us to be ahvays at our devotions neither b* For as in the 
worftiip of God wc own Him to be what He isy fo muft we do this as not denying 
our felves to be what Tve are : bebgs not capable of bearing continual intention of mind ; 
beings, that are incompaffed with many wantsy which by the conftitution of our na- 
ture require to be fupplied, not without care and aSiivity joind to our prayers ; beings, 
that are made for many harmlefs injoyments; bemgs, that have many offices to perform one 
for another ; and beings, in whom, all things confiderd, it would be lefs refpeEl to be 
conftantly in the formal aft of devotion, than it is to addrefs our felves to Him with 
prepared minds, at certain times, or upon certain occafions. To be always thus inga- 
ged> if it could be, would be to make God what He is not :. (ince it feems to fuppofe, 
that He wants it and we merit of Him by it ; or that He is bound to give what we 
ask, without our endeavouring; on at leaft> that He is a Being obnoxious to im- 
portunity and teafing. For thefe reafons I have alfo in the explication of my meaning; 
iflferted that limitation, byfomefolemn and proper 4ff. 

V 

y3\. Id. ^ Like thofe 'A*o4p>)T««» at Conftammoflt particularly, who continued divine fer- 

vice night and d^yvithouf 'mtnm'tjjion^ Or the Mejfaltans perhaps (pbi?D, 'Ev^iron), who placed (or 
pretended to placc^ all reh'gion in prayer, fx^'of^ «t"'^C"' "^5 ^f^^^X^i ^^wr^iif^fri*. V, Suic. 

The, 
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Tho every man knows beft his own opportunities and circumftances^ and therefore 
may be moft able to judge for bimfelf) how he may befi perform this duty ; yet in 
general it may be faid> that to the doing of it fekmnly and in the beft manner we 
can the'e things are required: an intent imi^S proper /iw^i and places^ a proper yinNi 
of wordS) and a proper fofitirt. For if the mind be abfent, or attends not to what is 
faid> it is not the man that prays^: this is only as it were the noife of a machine* 
which is put into motion indeed) but without any confcioufnefs of its own zSt. To 
repeat one's prayers with moving lipSj but alienated thonghtsy is not to pray in the 
beji manner we can : becaufe it is not in a manner agreeable to what we are^ or to 
trnth. For this is to do it only ^fpeakmg^ and not as thinly beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that aU times and phces cannot be equaDy 
proper**. Some times are ingroffed by the bufinefs of life, and fome places lie cx- 
pofed CO interruptions. Thofe of retreat ^ndJiUnce ought to be fought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be> contrived. And for this further reafon, becaufe the farther we are 
removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ftand of all oftentation : that is, the 
more we do it upon the fcore of truth and datyi and this is again, the more trneh 
and dntifnUj we do it. 

Our next care is a proper firm of words. All prayer muft either be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can fcarce be made without words % 
or fomething equivalent^. (I believe, that even the deaf znd dnmb form to thcmfelves 
. fome kind of language : I mean fomething, which fupplies the room of language.^ 
vFor thoughts in their naked ftate, devefted of all words, and taken merely by them» 
Jelvesi are fuch fubtle andfleeting things, as are fcarce capable of making any aj^arance 
in the mind ; at lead of being detaind, compared together, and ranged into fentences* 
If a fentencemay be fo made up of fenfible ideas as to fubfift in the mind by the help 
of thofe images which remain in the phantafy, after the manner of a fentence ex« 
.preft in piShtresy or by hieroglyphics : yet fuch a fentence muft be very imperfed> 
.through the want of grammatical inflexions;, particles, ^nd other additions necellary 

• nbsn ns^^ T\y\\ d:^ nrbiur nbsn b^. uaim. Dbn n>ibn nbann. s. Bhaf. and the like cTcry 

%vliere. '^ This in general is true : notwicManding which I do not deny but there may be 

OCCafions, when iftf xsiXvu rvx^, iSt ifUT»t{^u Mctpoc uXt^u %u9 yimla fMt itAmf^, httftttt ii fM9f 
#riAi^ Biffjivf ri wmf i«Tiiprir«K r«( ivxii^ f (fr* t yvf tiiKti iXtuturwf JuRix^^nu f^ I'nrf yvnw itmSxi^M 
in Tw vpMty rjl /tMWMC, ^ MtAfV«i fAftrU SrffMtimt^ ret B^tir i(h'i 9^ Ufd-f^fwrn it^ «y«pi»f/M>C«4Ktrr« ^ 
utiy UufTw fiafll^omi »v^^ TtfiiMuS i*TmTi, itA. S. Cbryf. < *0 fMf X»y^ ff/M|MV( JWMMf ir^( 

. jtiS-p^wnrf i i'tfictfCM yinnurm A^y^T* »-pi$Tof 3-fw. Fh.j^tsJ, * Cogitation itfeJf, according 

to F/«/0, is a kind of fpccch of the mind. For he calls r« ftrnwa-Bm (cogitation) Aty«p, jir uvn 

jsm^U iufiwi 4^ ^^fK'^'^h 'digi if m9 r»«Tjf. And ib Fhtnms, 'O cV f«»ji A«y^ fiHfi,nftMTS 09 -^x^- 
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to modify and conneft the ideas, of which (particles, &c.) there can be nor images « ; 
and indeed little more than a fet of disjointed conceptions, fcarcc exhibiting anj fenfi^ 
without the affiftance of language to fill up the blanks: and beHde that> ^frajcr can- 
not be made out of fuch fentences as thofe. It is by the help of words^ at leaft in 
great meafure, that we even reafon and difcourfe within our felves> as well as commu- 
nicate our thoughts and difcourfe with others: and if any one obferves himfelf wellj 
he will find, that he thinki^ as well 2isfpeaks in fome language^ and that in thinking 
he fuppofes and runs over filently and habitually thofe founds, which in fpeaking he . 
aftually makes. This is the caufe, why men can fcarce write well in any language 
but their tmm: for whilft they think in their own, their ftyle and fpeech, which is 
but the portraiture of their thoughts, mud have the tHm and genim of their own 
^guage, to what language foever the particular words belong. In fliort, words feem 
to be as it were bodies or vehicles to the fenfe or meaning, which is the Jfiritual fart \ 
and which without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. • Let any man try in- 
genuoufly, whether he can think over but that fhort prayer inPUtOj Ti«^if iVS^a*, »ta. % 
abftracled quite from thofe and all other words. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by ofwther^ and by taking thcm-in make them his ofwn ; 
or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce tlitvtCltimfetf i or he may 
hy before him a prayer in writivig^ and fo carry his eyes and his mind together through 
it ; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memorjf ; or he may put 
words together in his mind ex tempore : but ftill in all thefe ways wcrds and language 
are ufed. And fince to /i&ii;^. over a fet of words cannot be a more adequate manner 
of addreffing to God (who neither fpeaks, nor thinks like us) than to /peal^ it over 
and think^to; andmoreover> fince the very Jound of the words affefls us, and, when 
the form is ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of compofing, doth 
really help anentim^: I fay, fince this is the cafe, it muft be better, when we have 
opportunity, to frwumnce a prayer % than on!y to thtnkjit over. But then it ftiould 
be fpoken no louder (I mean when we pray privately), than juft to make it audible 
to our [elves p It is not upon God's account that we fpeak, fince he would know 

• IduUafunt viria, qud, quafiartieull, comtBmt mimSrM orMtonis^ qudformariJtmilituJme nullafojfunt' 

Cic. k now i^ibn ciUD n^n 6ibn nbon- nMt. *b. « jiuib. i. *» 'ni njiMtiin crii^ -ini 

Abarb. That in 5. Hhared. quoted out of p"n)D explains this thus; n31D 1>&0 rbtA H^D ^M \r:^y 

CP!linT. « XJt ios [deos, in the ftyle of the Heathens] femperpura mente e^ voce veneremnr, Cic 

^SJLTmuXt^i/fl^iiff tfjTi ff-5, AiWrr«, Kpi/r|iFi5 yiyW/UfW, rrrf tv crif iv)iayt79 fAtyaXucrnrxTpiirtt, fzysSo- 
iemen in his prayer ap.yof, f This wc find often among the Dinim of the Jews, ^ny jbO nO'inn 
*1D1N fclinvi; no VMJ^bynxtr^W.Af^/w. And R.EUz.AzqHari, having cited this paFagc, adds lOODH 
"1D1 fcW?> bib r5m^ y^'OWr\ lAb QNW D^pDISn nn. MAimonides in another place exprcfles himfelf 

thus: wnbn rjTfcib Ti:iymy\ vnsawn anrnn nnnn )>^bfci [nnb] nbn h^>Bn^ feib. (-That mb 

I kircrted from ShuM. aruk.) The iamc occuns in Or hhadajh, & frfs* 

even 
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even our thoughts : but it is upon otir own account, and to make our adaraiionsy tho 
knperfeft at the beft, as compkat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is an an^ 
iwer to them, who objeft again ft prayer the hnpertinence oi i^Wm^ to God.) This 
being premifed, and it being found that we muft make ufe of words^ it cannot be de- 
nied that we ought to ufe the befi and propcrcjl we can. This cannot be done in 
4xtemporane(ms eflFufions : and therefore there muft be forms premeditated; the hjl, that 
we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worftiip God to the^ beft of our 
capacity. As a prayer ought to have all the marks of ferioufnefs and being in eameft^l 
it ought to be the plainejly and at the fame time is perhaps the hardeji of all com-, 
pofitions. It ought to take in a general view of what we have i»jo^dj what we y/ant^ 
what we have dotte, &c. and every thing ought to be expreft with method^ in phrafes 
that are grave and pointmg, and with fuch a tr$^ eloquence, as ingages all our attenti- 
on, and reprefents our deepeft fenfe> without affeSlaiion or needlefs repet'tthns. Thefe 
confiderations have caufed me many times to wonder at thofe mcn> who difpute a* 
gainft pre-conceived forms of prayer. They> who talk fo much of the fpirit of pray- 
er, feem to know but little of it. 

As to the poflmey that is beft, which beft exfrejfes our humility, reverence ■, and 
eameftnefs, and affeds us moft. Tho perhaps fome r^ard is to be paid to the cu« 
Aoms of the place where we arc j or of our own cofimrjy to which we have been 
moft ufed. Several nations may denote the fame thing by different geftures : and we 
may take thefe, as we do their words ; u e. as having that fignification which they 
put upon them. 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it» there ought to be alfo a fuhlic warjhip of the 
Deity. For a man may be confiderd as a member of a ficktjy and as fitch he ought 
to worftiip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it : if there are proper prayers 
11 fed publicly, which he may refort to; and his health, (ire* permit). Or ihtficiety 
may be conftderd as one bodjy that has common interefts and concerns* and as fitch is 
obliged to worftiip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. BeOde, there are ma- 
ny, who know not of themfclves, hnv to pray ; perhaps cannot fo much as read. 
Thefe too muft be taken 06 thej are^ and confequently fome time and place appoimed^ 
where they may have fuitable prayers red to them, and be guided in their devotions. 
And further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is necejfarj there ftiould be 
fome religion profeft, and even eftabliftid ; which cannot be without fome public 
worftiip. And were it not for that fenfe of virtue, which is friticipally preferved (fo 
far as it is preferved) by national firms and habks of religion, men would loon hk ic 
WA run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elfe the worft of favages do. 

* oi njiDD nryv i>60 3wn^ - - - bbanwi. or hhaiy. 
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But liow docs this fMttic worfhip, it may be demanded, comport whh that retreat 
and fr/viip; recommended above? yifff. Ifpokcthercbf j)rayer«^^«frii/, to which thofc. 
tircumihnces give a great advantage : but then they are recommended no farther, than 
they can be had^ and the nature of the prayerisdmits of them. Excufe a fliort reflexion 
rherej which if it be flot directly for the purpofe, is not altojgether foreign to it. Tho 
he who reads tile form of public prayer reads^ it to alht the fame time, that 4// may unite 
in one cromrtion aft, which otherwife they could not do : yet ftill tv^y f articular perfon, 
who rtmds theprayfers at all, has a feparate perception of tte words in his mhuly and there 
•lie offers tii«m, orxht fenfe containd under them, with more or lefs applitation and ar- 
^r. And (iixretkvnnlhcmbe faid f0 praj/ any itirther than hie does this ; and it cannot 
he known to «ny body in the cbr^egation bcfide himfelf, how far he doth do H; his 
prayier is in reality as friv^t^ as if he was indofed within a thoufand waits. So that» 
though ihctt «re reafons for a pttblic worfliip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all trstc 
^ray^r is f^T9«if^ .* and the true feat of it being in the )i9{i^ toward the interelHng of 
-whofepdwers ttt the circumftances of worftiip are mainly d^figned to contribute, it may 
be kid tipon th«t account to be always made m the moft retired and tmdifcemed of all 
tetrcats** : nor can more be laid in refpeft of a worftiip, which by the terms is in other 
4t4^ds pfAUc. 'A tokA may be prefem in a congregation, and either pray the fame prayer 
in whicK others feem to join, brfome other, t)nione at*alll^ fbfo<ight any body there 
<^n veRbeiG^bimfet^ . 

I am nor ittfanfible how flmch I wiay cxpbfe riiyfelf by thefe things to the laug|htcr 
^^ibme^ who are umr ftm^gets 10 ^ this bngin^e. What a ftir irhere, fa^ iheji 
about prajing ? Who ever obferved, that they who pray are more Jkccefsfkl or 
happy) than they are who do not ? jinf. All obfervations of this kind muft be very 
i$Arkm$ and unceitaiiu We neither ks^w what other men are inwardly and really ^^ 
fior how they pray^ nor what to call fuccefs*. That, which isgood for one, may 
be bad for another : and that, which feems good at prefent, may at length be evil, cr 
introduce fomething which is fo u And as to the frofperitj of them, who endeavour 

• 'Ef Tf ?«fl-i» o««f wf . Tlotln. ^ S. Chyfiftom fays fomc are fo unmindful of what they are 

about, that they know not fo much as what they fay themfelves. '£i0-ff;^«yr«u jtoA^oi 1% rjjixisAqo'M, 
~"*'^ »|fp;^«rr/»t, i^ «» eiJkri ri uxor ru x^Xn KinVreu, if H «»e« v« Mxiist. ^ The very 

Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to Ijr 
with (bme fuch in the fame (hip, when a great ftorm arofc and they (l)eing now frighted) began 
to invoke their deities, cries out, XiySri, /ubn itg-B-arrtti vfMc^ ivB-u^t xxUfia^, D. L> ** C. Ceftius 

af. Tac. &ys, princ'rfts quidem injiar diorum ejfe : fid neque a diis nifi juftas fuffUcstm fncts audiri^ 
« Sometimes js^Aiw nfAirv fpctrrii : that is, as Tlato paraphrafcs thofe words of Hejiod, To r,fjt,ia-v rn 
^etrroi ktXtiCtM^ Ui TAio>, orertuf J to fA/tv cXw TMfuitinvt ^nf^imi'.f, »A. * ^ffid quod i/ie csl" 

. <»/f cM^dort UmdMtM dies mginem mab hdSuit f ^nm muUos auefta affiixero imfnia f quam mul^ 
40$ bw^ ferdideri, (ji^Httimis mnfen fufflsdis f Piia. 

i B. to 
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or it is tlie produft of B by his labor : that is,^ it is B's produft, not C's^ or 
any other's. And if C fhould pretend to any frcpertj in that, which B only can 
truly call his$ he would aft-contrary to tru$b K 

Laftly, there may be many things, which B may truly call hi^ in fome fuch finfiy 
or upon fome fuch account, as no other can i and to which C has no more right than. 
D, nor D than F, &c. the property of which will therefore be in B. Becaufe C 
has no more title than D, nor D than F, &c. and that, to which every one h' 
Jjdes B has an e(p$al titles no one beddes B can have ofrf ti^U tp ac all .^ th^ir pre-* 
tences mutually balancing and deftrojing each other, whilft his only remaiw. And 
in this cafe a fmall niatt^, being oppofed to nothings will be ilrong enQugh IQ main* 
tain the claim of Bu 

III. Whatever is inconpfltnt with the general peace and welfare (or good) of mankffid^ 
is incon/sfient with the Uws of httman nature^ wrongs intokrabk. Thofe maxims may 
be efteemd the natural and true laws of any particular fociety, which are mofl pro- 
per to procure the happinefs of it. Becaufe happinefs is the end of fociety and bws : 
Qtherwife we might fuppofe mh^pinefs to be propofed as the right end of them ; that 
15* unhappinef^ to be deHrable, contrary to nmsere and trmb. And what is faid of 
a partu;iiktr fpoe^ is npt lefs trup> when appii^ to the mverfd fociety of man? 
kind. Now thofe things ^r^ m^ aft to p^nbice happin^a which make the mg^ 
wen happy. A^d therefore thofe maxims or princ^ljes^ which promote the general 
^ranqnUlitj andiv^^-^^ QTmAoJ^i^d) if thofe wQrd$ exprefs the happinffs of mankind^ 
muft be the trm Iaw$ of humaaity> o^ the. bafi; of them : aAd j^U fuch praftjce$» a$ 
interfere with thi^fe,^ mi^ft al^ interfere with thofe* Ic is cpncradiSory to j^y, that 
any thing can be a general law of hmsan nature, which tends only to favor the plea*^ 
fure5 of fimpmigt^fri 10 the prq^ifeo^ ^^^^f^^ ^^^ pwt^kQ of. tjlt lime com- 
mon nature ; apd 9(p.C(i^ if theft fJe^Tiiies are of the lower 9pd hrmd kind. As «. 
million of men afe more th?^ 09^ i fo in fixing the public laws of human nature, and 
what ought to be> or not to be* they muil in reafoa be more r^irded by a milben: 
of times : for here we confider mea only as men* 

It will be eafy now to- ihev». that the trofs/grejjion of tbe(c laws» conducing to the- 
general good of the world> is wrong and morally eviL For if mankind may be laid 
in general to be a rational animaly the general welfare of it muft be the welfare of a. 



• If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, or labor, that alters not the caie. 
He may commute them for money, becaufe they arc his, ^ Tiuuiuam Sfmrti iili fcitanim» 

fc je irtviam jtigulant, ut nemo ex omnibus ffftet, as Laiiamitis fajs m another caie . 

ratiomil 
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ratknal puumre : and therefore thatj and the laws which advance it) mud be founded 
n reafin ; nor can be oppofed by any thing> but what is oppofite to reAfin^ and 
coofequently to trmh. 

Let us fuppofe fime ruk, by whicK if all mankind would agree to govern them- 
(clvcs, it would be in general good for the world r that is, fuch a praftice would 
be agreeable to the nature and circmnfiances of mankind. I fall men fhould tranfgrefs this 
rule, what would be the confequence of fuch an fttuverfd revolt ? A general m/, or 
ibmethtng difagreeable to our naiurt and the trmh of our circumftances : for of con- 
trary pradices there mud be contrary effeds ; and contraries cannot both be agreeable 
ta the iame. thing. This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would 
be in any we man : becaufe all the individuals have eqttd right to do it^ one as much 
as another; and therefore 4// as much as any one. At lead it is certain^ that who- 
ever (hould viokte that rnlcf would contribute his fharc towards the introdudlion 
of univerfal difirJier and nfifirji and woukl for his part denj human circumftances (o 
be what they are, public happinefs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it re- 
ally is, as much as if all others confpired with him in this iniquity and madne6«. 

With what face can any fartktiUr man put his own humor or unreafonable plea- 
&fe into the fcale againft fuch a weight of happinefs as that of all the world \ Does 
Boc be, who thus centers in himfilfj difregards the good of every hodj elfiy and intirely 
Separates his injoyments and interefts from thofe of ;he jmblk ; does not he, I fay> 
firjke faimfelf out of the roll of mankind > f Ought he to be ownd as one of them ? 
Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and enen^ to the common 
liappineis and tranquillity of our Jpecies I 

IV. Whatever is either reafiuMe or mareafinabb in B with reJpiH to C,. TJ/otdd be jitfi 
the fame in Cwith reJpcSl to B, if the caft was itrvertedK Becaufe reafon is univet-^ 
feL andrefpeds cafes % not perfons. (See fed. III. pr. II.) 

Or. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re-^ 
lation to other men, is to conflder what we fhould take things to be were we in 
their circumflances ^« 

V« In a fiat e of natttre men are e^ual in reJpcQ of dominion^. I except for the fft;^ 
&nt the cafe o( parents and their children^ and perhaps of fome few other ne^r relati^ 

• 'Af^fttrofitcf^w S^ipMf. Ph. Jui. y Sic enlm equus juJtx aliam dffua, aliam de 

alitna csund, fmtentiamfirf. Sen. « 'Am rxvrk ^ y% ^ k^m ylmrttt, Ifocr, * piH Vm 

^Dlpob yy^^ iy Ttin. p. Aboih. £a loco tws conjiituamus, quo ilU #/l, cui irafeimttr. S«q. 
c He WAS a mere flatterer, who told Cyfust Bm^iXw^ /xiy i/«m y«. htcCi.rv fywu Wi^yfuptu iiir wfUt ti 
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ons. Here let me be underflood to mean only tbofe^ between whom there is no 
family relation (or between whom all family relation is vani(hd)« 

In a (bate) where no laws of fociety make any fubordination or diftindion, men 
can only be conHderd as mcn^ or only as individuals of the fame JpecUs, and equally 
iharing in one common definition •• And fince by virtue of this firm definition B 
is the fime to C, that G is to B ; B has no more domimon over C than C reci^ 
prooally has over B : that is> they are in this regard eqtiol. 

Per find excellencies or defefts can make no difference here: becaufe, i. Who 
.mvSi judge, on which fide the advantage lies? To fay B (orD, or any body elfe) 
has a right to judge to the difad vantage of C, is to fitffofi what is in queftion^ a 
dominion over him i not to frove it. 2. Great natural or acquired indffwmems miy be 
privileges to them who have them : but this does not deprive thofe, who have left, 
of 4he$r title to what they have ; or, which is the fame, give any one, who has greater 
. ^ilities, a right to take it, or the ufe of it from them. If B has better ejes than C, it 
is well for him: but it does not follow from thisj that C (hould not therefore (ee 
for hirofelf, and ufe his ejesy as freely as B may his. C's eyes are accommodated by lu- 
ture to his ufe, and fo are B's to his; and each has the fole property in his own: 
fo their refpedive properties are equd. The cafe would be parallel to this, if B ihould 
happen to iiave better intelkUud faculties than C. And further, if B (hould h^fironger 
than .G, he would not yet for that reafon have any right to be his krd. For C*s 
lefs d^ee of flrength is as much hisy as B's greater is his: therefore C has as much r^lir 
to his,. and (which is the natural confequence) to ufe his, as B has to ufe his: that 
is, C has as much right to rejifl^ as B has to impo(e or commands by virtue of hij 
ftrength : and where the right (tho not the power) of refitting is equal to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or dominion is nothing. 5 . Since ftrength and 
'^owtt are moft apt to pretend a title to dominion^, it may ht added further, that 
fower and right y or a power of doing any thing, and right to do it, arc quite different 
ideas : aitd therefore they may be feparated, nor does one inferr the other. Lafilj^ if 
fowery t/ua power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to every thingy that is 
obnoxious to it ; and then nothing can be done that is wrong. XVot no body can do 
any thing which he has not thtfev^er to do.) But this is not only contrary to what 
has been proved in feft. I. but to affcrt it would be to advance a plain ahfiirditj or 

• Hihd efi $irjttm uyjt turn fimili, tarn far, qukm pmnes inter nofinet iffos Junius. • ■ <^m. 
eH'^q-y eji hominis dcf.nitio, nnam omnes valet. Cic. *» When the Rpmans, in'I/^^, aikcd 

the Galis, ^MoJnjim id jus ept, agrum a ff*JfeJfor\bus feteri, aut minMri arttM, the/ ar.fwcrd, /e /» 
^srmts jus Jern, (x emnia f$rtiuin wernm ejfi. Like barbariam indeed ! 

ccntradi£H$» 
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c^rMJsHiofi rather. For then to oppofe the man who has thispawer^ as far as one 
can, or (which is the fame) as far as one has the power to do iti would not be 
wrong : and yet (o it muft be} if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppofed* 
Moreover^ that a man ftiould have a right to any thing, merely becaufe he has the 
fowcr to take it, is a doftrine indeed, which may ferve a few tyrants, or fome ^4»- 
Jiii and rogues, but dire<5lly oppofice to the peace and general good of mankind; 
and therefore to be exploded, by prop. IIL It is alfo what the powerful themfelves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine themfelves to be in the ftate of the weak^ 
and more defiftcek/s ; and therefore unreafonable, by prop. IV*. 

VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happinefi of another. Be- 
aufe, in the firft place, this fuppofes a dominion over him* and the moil ahfilute 
too that can be. In the next, for B to begin to difturb the peace and happinefs 
of C is what B would think unreafonabUy if he was in C's cafe. In thelaft, flnce 
it is fuppofed, that C has never invaded the happinefs of B, nor taken any thing 
from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the whole tranfaRim begins originally 
from B (for all this is couchd in the word begin.) ^ C can have nothing that is 
B's ; and therefore nothing, to which C has not at lead as good a title as B has ; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to ks^ as B to claim. 
Thcfe two rights being then at leafl equal, and counterpoifing each other, no al* 
teration in the prefent fhte of things can follow from any fuperiority of right in B : 
gnd therefore it muft of right remain as it is ; and what C has mufl, for any right 
that B has to oppefirthis fettlement, remain with C in his tindtfitirbed ^{k^on. 
But the argument is ftill flronger on the fide of C : becaufe he feems to have fuch 
zftopertj in his own happinefs, as is mentiond in prop. II. fuch a one as no other 
can have ^. 

VII* Tho m man can have a right to begin to interrtipt another man*s happinefs^ w 
to hurt htm ; jet every man has a right to defend himjelfand his againji violence^ to re* 
cover what is taken bj force from hinh ^ ^cn to makl reprifalsy bj all themeans that 
trmh and prudence permit ^ We have feen already, that there are fome things, which 

• Joftfhus, when he fays, fOft*n yi f^ti itf^«2j, i ^ttfU Bji^p ^«j^T«r«i, t^ ifm^ kA^iif^t Itxti^ 
TMi; JW«rArrifoi$, can only mean, that neccITity, or perhaps prudence, o^U^es to do this i not any law 
in the driver icnfe of that word. ^ Soeletath [inttr homims] ar&ijpmum vtmutum tfi 

msps orhitTMri ejfe contra aatttram, homimm hommi dttrahtn, fui commodl cauja, quam emnia inemt'^ 
moda fidfirti 2cc. Cic. f All (his is fuppofed to be in a ftate of nature and the abience of 

luiman laws. 
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a man may truly call his ; and let us for the prefent only fuppofe, that there may 
be more. This premifed, I proceed to make good the propofition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to afTert, contrary to trmb^ e> 
tlier that he has not the faculties and powers, which he has ; or that the Author of 
nature has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may 
not tsfi them ? And how may he ufe them, if not for his own freferv^ion^ whea 
he is attacked, and like to be abufed, or perhaps deftroyd. 

All antmals have a principle of fclf frefervatioMj which exerts hfelf many times 
with an uncontroulable impetuofity. Nature is uniform in this, and every where con- 
stant to itfelf. Even inoHimate bodies, when they are afled upon, read. And one may 
be fure^ that no poHtion can have any foundation in nature^ or be confident with 
df and trnth (thofe infeparabrfte companions), which turns upon nature itfelf, and tenck 
tocTi defirnSion. 

Great part of the general happinefs of mankind depends upon thofc means^ by 
which the innocent may be faved from their cruel invaders : among which the op- 
portunities they have of defending themfelves may be reckood the chief. There- 
fore to debar men of the ufe of thefe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themfdves againft injurious treatment and violence mufl be inconfiftent with the la^'S 
of nature by prop« III. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf and what is his> he can have no right tb 
^ thing (the contrary to which has been already in part, and will by and by He 
^ore amply proved) ; fince that cannot be his right, which he may not nkumain 
CO be his right* 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf again fl: infuks, c^r. it muft bebecdufe the 
aggreffor has a right to ajfsul the other, and ufurf what is his : but this pretenfton has 
l)een prevented in the foregoing propofition* And, more than that, it includes a 
igreat abfurdity, to commence an injury, or to begm the violence, being in nature 
inore than only to re fell it* He, who begins, is the true caufe of all that follows : 
and whatever falls upoh him from the oppofition made by the defending party, is 
but the effeft of his own aft : ory it is that violences of which he is the author* 
refleSed back upon himfelf. It is as when a man fpits at heaven, and the fpittic 
ialk bade upon his own face. 

Since he^ who b:gins td violate the happinefs of another, does what is wrongs he, 
iwho endeavours to obviate or put i ftop to that violences does in that refpeft what 
is rights by the terms. 

Laftlys fince every man is oUiged to confult his own happinefs, there can be no 
doubt but that Jie n^t only marf^ but tstaomgk to defend it (fed* II. prop, p.) \ in fuch 
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t manfter I mean, as does not interfere with trmh^» or his own defign of being happy; 
He ought indeed not to aft rafbljj or do mare than the end propofed requires : that is, 
he ought by a prudent carriage and wife forecaft to (hut up, if he cwt^ the avenues 
by which he may be invaded ; and when that camtot be done, to ufe arguments and 
perfuafives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm : but when thefe meafures 
are ineffeAual or impradicable, he muft take fuch other as he can, and confront 
fine with force. Otherwife he will fail in his duty to himfelf^ and deny happinefs 
to be happinefs. 

By the fame means, that a man may defend what is his, he may certainly en- 
deavour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or vilbiny taken from 
him. For it has been (hewn ahready, that the peiwer to take any thing firom ano- 
ther gives no right to it. The right then to that, which has been taken from its 
owner againft his will, remains fliU where it was : he may ftill truly call it his • 
and if it be hisy he may u(e it as his : which if he who took it away, or any 
other, (hall hinder him from doing, that man is even here the aggreflbr, and 
the owner does but dtfeml himfelf and what is his« . Befides, he, who ufes any thing 
as his, when it is^/i, afts on the fide of truth : but that man, who oppofes him in 
this, and confequently afTerts a right to that, which is not his, ads contray to truth. 
The foratier therefore does what cannot be amifs: but what the latter does, is wrong 
by that fundamental propofition, S. i. /r.iv« 

Then further, if a man hath flill a right to what is forceably or without his con* 
fent taken from him> he muft have a right to the vAltse of it« For the thing is to 
him what it is in vabte to him : and the right he has to it« may be confiderd as a right 
CO a thing of Jitch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deftroyd, 
or cannot be retrieved, the proprietor neverthelets retains his right to a thing of/Uch 
a vMmc to him i and fomething muft be had in lien of it ; that is, he has a right to 
make reprifals. Since every thing is to every man what it is m vabte to him, things 
of the fame t/^iW to any one may bereckond as to him thejkme, and to recover the 
etpmaUnt the fame as to recover the thing itjelf: for otherwife it is not an equivalent; 
If the thing taken by way of reprisal (hould be to the many from whom it is taken, of 
^rf4fa' value than what he wrongfully took from the rccoverer, he muft charge himfelf 
with that lofs. If injuftice be done him, it is done by himfelf , the other has no 
more than what he has a right to. To which add, that as a man has a right to re- 
cover a^^W w ^V, ox the equivalenty from an invader; fo he feems for the famereafons 
to have a right to an equivalent for the expenfe he is at in recovering his own, for 
the lofs of time and qniety and for the tronbley hatjordsy and dangers undergone : be- 

S caufe 
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cade all thefe are the effefts of the invafion, and therefore to be added to the iih 
vader's account* 

VIII. The firji foffejjim cf 4 thixg givfs the pojfejpnr a greMer rigk to k^ tbun mtj 
other man hasj or can havcy till he md ally that claim tinder him^ are extinS. Fort 
I. till then no other man can be thcfirjl poffeffhr again : which is more than ncthit^; 
fince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation* i. That^ which 
no man has yet any title to S the finder may take without the violation of aty 
trnth. He doth not denj that to be another man's> which is another man's; he 
doth not begin to interrupt the happinefs of any body, &c. Therefore to pofleis 
himfelf of it is not wrong. So far from it, that, fince every man is obliged to con- 
fult his own happinefs (that is« his own intereft and advantages, whenever he can 
do it without the violation of truth) not to ad confixiantly to this obligation is an 
omidion that would be wrong. What be does therefore is right. And then if he 
does right in taking pofTeflion of it, he mufl from thence be the rightful foffeffir ; 
or, it becomes his. 3 • There are many things, which cannot be pof&fl without 
etdtivation and the contrivance and labor of the firfl pofTeflfor. This has generally 
been the cafe of lands : and thefe are indeed more eminently meant by the word 
pojfejpons. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of his own cares and fweat, and to 
enter upon it, as if it was the tStGt of the intmder^s pains and travel, is a mofi 
manifefl violation of trmh. It is afferting in facb that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. IL 4* The contrary dodrine, vi^. that frime occufoncj gives no 
right, interferes with prop. III. for it mufl certainly be inconfiflent with the fOMa 
and hoffinefi of mankind in general to be left in endlefs wars and flruggles for thar^ 
which no man can ever have any right t6. And yet thus it mufl be, if that doc- 
trine was true : becaufe it iias been demonflrared, that fewer confers no right ; and 
therefore the firJi right to many things can only accrue from the firft pofTefTion of them, 
5. If B fhould endeavour by force (or fraud) to ejed C out of the poffeilion of any 
thing, which C injoys, and obtaind without exfelling or dsftserbing any body, he would 
certainly do that, which he himielf would judge nnreafinable^ were he in C s place. There- 
fore he ads, as if that was not reafon with relped to C , which would be reafon in refped of 
B ; contrary to the nature ofreafeny and to prop. IV. 6. To endeavour to turn a man 
violently out of hb pofleflions is the fame as to command him to leave them, upon pain of 
fufFering for non-obedience. But this is ufurping a dominion^ which he has no right 
to ; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man can expeU another out of his poffeflion 

• S.im fr^^frii, ttlUirls herum natura ntqi iUum^ Nn i»e, ntc ^nenqmam flatitii. Hot. 

/^ without 
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without hgimtif^ to interrupt his happinefs : nor can any one do this without contra- 
vening the trmb containd in prop. VL This therefore fecures the poflefibr in his 
-pofleilion for ever : that v^ it confirms his r^ht to the thii^ poiTeft. L^y the 
firfl foffeJfoTy of whom I have been (peaking, has undoubtedly a right to defend his 
ferfinr and fuch other things as can onlj be hisj againft the attempts of any aggreflbr 
Cfee prop. II.) : therefore thefe no one can have a right to violate. And therefore a- 
gain, if he cannot be forceably difpofleft without violence ofiferd to thefe j no one has 
any right to difpoflefi him. But this muft be the cafe, where the poffeffor does not 
.quit his poiTeffion wiUhiglj. The righ confequently mufl remain fd^ly in him, un- 
.kfs he confents to quit it. 

N. Thcfetccejjirs of an invader, got into pofleilion wrongfully, may acquire a right 
m timely by the failure of fuch, as might claim under him who had the right. For 
,be, who happens to be in ppfTeffion, when all thefe are extind, is in thepbceof a 
frime occHfont* 

JX. Atkk to fnmrf thmgs nuKj he trmsfmred by ccff^aS or dmaiknK If B has the 
fole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the difpofal of them befides B : 
.and he has a right. For difpoling of them is but ufing them zshis. Therefore the 
aft of B in exehofigiftg them for fome thing elfe, or htfic/wittg them upon C, interferes 
mat with trmh : and fo B does nothit^ that is wrong. Nor does C do any thing a- 
gainft trmK or that is wrong, in taking them: becaufe he trehts them as being what 
they mt ; as things, which come to him by the z6t of that perfon, in whom is 
kxlged the {ole power of difiojing of them. .Thus C gets the title ttmocmtlj. 

But in the cafe of compdl the reafon> on which this tran(adion (lands, is more evi"^ 
dent flill. For the contradors are fuppofed to receive each from other the etjHivMenf 
of that which they part with, or at lead what is equivalent to them reffeRivelj^ or 
perhaps by each party freferable. Thus neither of them is hurt : perhaps both advan- 
taged. And fo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the innocent 
exchange, as being what it is : better for him, and promoting his convenience and hap- 
pinefs. Indeed he, who receives the valtte of any thing, and what he likes as well, 
ia effe& has it fliU. His fr^fertj is not diminilhd : the fituadon and matter of ic 
is only alterd. 

^wnF. Jjfcir. «> To tfais may be reduced tfatt tide to things, which Tuliy mentions as con- 

imed by (bine kw (Itgij^ wad erok tboie, whieh aocme eandttkah otfme. For I fuppole the go- 
veromcDt to have a right of gifiag tbtn Ihos. 

S z Manlynd 
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Mankind could not well fubfift without bamring one thing for another : therefore 
whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourfei is inconfiAent with the 
general good of mankind) (frc. If a man could find the neceffaries of life without xu 
and by himfelf^ he muil at leafl want many of the comforts of it. 

X. There is then fitch s thing as fropertjy fittndedin natttre and trttth^: ovj there are 
things^ which one man onlj/ can^ confijlentlj with natttre and trttth^ caU his : by prop. !!• 
VIII, IX. K 

XI. Thofi things^ which only one matt can truhj and froperlj call hisj mtsfl remaim hiSf 
till he agrees to part with them (ifthej are ptch^ as he maj fart with) by cotttpaH or do» 
nation ; or (which muft be underflood^ till they fail or death extinguifhes him and 
hb title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. Becaufe no one can 
deprive him of them without his approbation, but the depriver muft ufe them as his,, 
when they are not his, in contradidion to truth. For> 

XII. To have the property ef any thing and to have the file right of ttfing and dijfopng 
of it are the fame thing : they are ecpsipolUne exprefjions. For when it is (aid, that R 
has the property* or that fuch a thing is proper to P, it is not faid, that P and Q^ or 
P and others have the property (proprinm limits the thing to P only) : and when any 
thing is faid to be hisy it is not faid that part of it only is his. P has therefore the tdl 
or all*hood^ of it, and confequently all the ufe of it. And then, fince the all of ic 
to him, or 4^ that P can have of it, is but the ufe and difpofid of itS he who has 
this has the thing itfelf, and k b his*. 

Laws 



• Which muft not give way to opmiocs of fitmfst &c. The mailer was in the right, who cor-^ 
re£)ed Cyrus for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little. He wa» 
not ri itffjMmrr^ iefirii(> but of frtferty. C^nmnm^ qmd in hommum deScrnm di/^tsti§M virfsm^ 
tmrt nihil eft frtftHo frdfta^lliHs, tpunn fUmh ifuelDgi ms sd jftfthidm fjfi nsm^ mqui opinione*. 
ffj naturt conftitutnm ejfe jus. Cfc. ^ There b another way of acquiring a title 

mentiood : which is, by the right ot war» ai it is called. Stmt privMta tmlU nstwrA: ftd ant vf- 
tni ocrnpstione, ut qui quondfim in vnetta vtwnmit i Mut viSmA, ut qui biUo f9titi Juttt, 8cc^ 
Cf>. And To in Xenophm it is faid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the oooquaor's s and they may poiTcis them at their 
•wn, not mxtiir^m. But fure this wants limitations. « jltt$dium, ^ l\%)iJuu^ jyfA«c» 

iA^. Uint^ '^ rv ;^Sriy Ix^f/f^, hnr^rimt ii Mi. y _ t (i iMirsiy € iumrm ct ff rsAivrff #«f»- 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of fpeakingi by which the fropertj and the 
mfi^rtdi are diftinguifhd i but in truth the ufufruduary has a tcmfcrarjj or Umued 
property ; and the proprietary has a perpenuU ufufrud) either at prefent^ or in rever* 
fion. Propriety without the ufi (if the ufe is never to come to the proprietary j is 
an empty found. 

I have before upon fome occafions taken it as granted, that he, who ufes any thing 
as his when it is mt his^ ads againft trmh, &c. but now I fay further, that> 

XIII. l/e^ who ufis or Mffofes of anj things does hj (has declare is to be his. Becaufe 
this is all, that he, whofe it reMlj is, can do. Borrowing and hhring zSoxA no ob)ec« 
tion to this. When the borrower or hirer u^ the thing bonowd or hired, he u(e$ 
what is his aum for the time allowd : and his doing fo is only one of shofi wfjs^ in 
which the true proprietary diipofes of it. 

XIV. To HfHTp or ifrvade the frvperiy of another nsan is injuflice : or, more fully, f» 
eake^ detainj njij dejhrojj hurt, or meddle ^ with anj thing that is his without his allaw^ 
atsce^ either bj force or frand or anj other wajj or even to attempt anj of thefcj or affifi 
thtmy who do, are oEls of injuftice. The contrarj ; to render and permit qnietlj to every 
one what is his, is jujiice* Def. 

XV. He that would not violate truth, muji avoid all injtsflice : or> all injttftice is wrouf 
and evil. It interferes with the truths ^ here before laid down, and perhaps more* 
It denies men to htfubjeSls capable of diftind properties : inibme ca(cs it denies them 
to have a property even in their own bodies, Ife, fame, and the Uke : the pradice of 
it is incompatible with the peace and ha^inefs of mankind : it is what every man 
thmks unreafonable in his own cafe, when the injury is done to himfelf : to take any 
thing from another only becaufe I think I want ir,^ or becaufe I have power to take 

XlOf i r » f A» iriftff, rv A^fSriF xnfir^fe-ifAtaoi fjitcp^n^, S. ChryC. Tirm f»» ^vnt ihtoi icfAv kv^w, ufiM it 

■ m^wTfifUt sr«ipfAS-if TwnxMUTH xxficXulUfp mAK0$ '^Xiuiu tS 4wfAmT0i»^ Lue. * ^mi t$ f afrit 

Mger, ttms f/?> dec Horsue^ alluding to this truth. U%fl xttrrHt &71 fUt9, U itfi^ vUth H rt fifM- 
ftm^fiiMun xifv vm imbktr^tm fun^ivtt fimtif ^ifw fi»ni^ iyiu* and then proceeds> f^* iv xfi^'^ f^n^ 
rm Tu srtA««, itif fm ifitvy tm xixnjptrw, »rA. In Plutsrch the thing if carried farther : where it is faid* 
tfait t man pafling by another man's door ought /mi fiPiisrw «0-«i, lO. according to a faying of Xeno^ 
nuttigp fMnA ha^fUf S rlk 7f%im i tu% ip^uXfM^ i ^ it^iXtrfmt iuua^ ri^iNu* • Furtum fit, 

*-*-«Mif» tpus oHmom rtm invito domino contredat. Juft. mft, ^ Oa the contrary Ty^vyi 

XMOitA nVy^.— P*i* A faying of yi^"^* koi^Octro more than once ufcs verum fotjufttim, and ve- 
tifat for benitOi or frobisat^ 
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it, and will hare ir, without any title to it> is the higheft firetence to Jmmhrimt^ and 
denial of our natwd eeftuditj : k is fetting up a right to begin to difturb the happioefi 
of others : and laftly, it is to deny there is any fuch thing as /nf?r/j, cmtrarj to trmh. 

Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly caB Ai/, then, if 
T takes or ufes it without the confent of P, he declares it to be his <for if it was his 
he could do no more) when it is not hisy and fo ads a lie'': in which confifts the 
iilea and fbrmul ratio of moral evil. 

. The very attempting any inftance of injuftlce, or aJJ^ing others in fuch an attempt, 
fince it is attempting and promoting what is Ti/rongy is being in the wrong as much as 
one is able to be ; or doing what one can to atchieve that which is evU: and to do 
this, by the termsy muft he~^vrong and evil. 

Even the dejtre of obtaining any thing unjuftly is evil : becaufe to defire to do e* 
vily by the terms again, is an evil or criminal defire. If the ad follows fuch a de* 
lire, it is the child and produd of it : and the deiire^ if any thing renders the fuIBl- 
ing of it impradicable, is the ad obftruded in the beginnings and Aifled in the womb. 

Let it be obTerved here by way of fihelsen concerning the thing called ceveton/nefi 
that there feem to be three forts of it. One is this here mentiond : a defire of get- 
ting from others, tho it be nnjufilj. This is wrong and wicked. Another is an im* 
menfe deHre of heaping up what one can by juft methods, but without any reapmahk 
end proposed ^ and only in order to keef<^y and as it were bftrj itd: and the more he 
accumulates* the more he craves*. This alfo intrenches upon truth, and fecms to 
be a vice. But to eevet to obtain what is another man*s by j$^ meansy and with 
his confenr, when it may contribute to the happinefs of our felves or families, and per- 
haps of the other perfoft too, has nothing furely that looks unfriendij upon truth. Or 
is bkmeable, in it. This, if it may be called covetoufnefs, is a virtuous wtMwteJhefs. 



* Account t« vlt fMnv vit lutUf r« ft u)ii9Tf^09y itrxtf ifiy, H)kiTfim EfiB\$ WOrdc. yt^tiiid ffU 
mm7i munus eft, ut ne cui quis nociMt^ »ifi laciffitus injuris ; dtinde^ ut Mmmumihts pM eommtmiSms 
MMtHfi frtvAtis ut ftiis. Cic This is to uic things as being wfaattiiej are. ^ Bloffias • ik* 

Mif-tii. in LucisHj dies of hunger (^f/^ iB-M^^ tAtyrre eirtinc}i9>tmu). Ridiadons enough. ' Or 

only «y«f TO k(t^iAU»t as Amtehttrjis &td of fonie Greeks. Aihtn. ^ At tint am* ia Aike" 

Hdust indeavourd literally to do » of whom it is reported, that, being much in kive with hts mooej* 
betbre he died he fwallowd as much of it as he could ^*urtiTurrm ix «Aryir( xf^^ iandmmf), « Of 

itich it is, that Diogenes u(ed to lay, '0/b^( rir« ^iA«fvtf v< rui itS^uutt, xA. Sis^. The liUmfimlim^ 

mentiond in ^^M. A^ compare them nnvmr iiy io o cs^nibon C3^orm nnuntir MOSrb 

XVl.Wbtn 
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XVL When a mm cmtt mi whM fiffermgs be uiufis to others^ md effecuJij if he 
debghs in other mem*s frffermgs mtd makfs them his Jfinrty this is TiAat / caU crtuUj- 
And war to be affeSed with the frfferings of other peojUe^ tho thej proceed not from tsSy 
bm from others^ or from amfes in iMch we wrenot concerned^ is ttnmercifmlne/s. Akrcj 
md hummUtj are the reverfi eftbefi. 

XVIL Hty who religiotiflj regards trtith and natttre, wiB not only be not unjuflj but 
(more) not ttnmercifiil^ and much lefs crneL Not to be afFefled wirh the affliSions of 
others^ (o far as we know them, and in proportion to the feveral degrees and cir- 
cumftances of them> tho we are not the caufes of them> is the fame as to condder 
the ajffltded as perfons not in afflidion ; that is> as being not what they are, or 
(which is the fame^ as being what they are not : and this contradids matter of fall* 

One can fcarce know the offerings of another without having at leaft fome image 
of them in his mind : nor can one have thefe images without being confcious of them, 
and as it were feeling them. Next to fuflering itfelf is to carry the reprefentatioa 
of it about with one. So that he, who is not aflfeded with the calamities of others^ 
ib far as they fall within his knowledge^ may be faid to know and not to know ; 
or at leaft to cancel his knowledge, and contradidl his own conscience. 

There is fomething in hnman nature '^ refulting from our very make and confti- 
tution^ while it retains its genuin form, and is not alterd by vitious habits; not per'- 
verted hy tranfports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falfe philofophy^; 
nor ^efi by ftupidity and negleding to obferve what happens to others : I fay, 
there is fimething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others> caufes us to 
fympathize with them, and almoft comprehends us in their cafe. It is grievous to 
fee or hear (and almoft to hear oO any man, or even any animal whatever, in tor^ 
99em. This compafjion appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are juftly 
reckond amongft the bejl of men^ : in fome degree it appears in almoji all ; nay, even 

» Properly called humanity \ bccaufc nothing of it appears ia brutes. n\I^\inni mSpD \\T\A TXOTMl 
TVrrOXy lyn. S, Hhaf. ^ W hen Stmca /ays, CUmnuiam ■■ ■ 'cmms Sooi frdjlahunt, 

fnifificordtAm aufem vitahwtt, he feems only to quibble. He has many other weak thingi upon this 
fubjed. Thzt, fnccMrret ^fapienj'} alienis Uchrymis, »«» 4rrf</fr, owns one ufe of tears: they obtain 
^ccour even from a Stoic* « 'Ay«t3^«i u^thU^f^ cL^^h, They, who of all writers undcr-^ 

take to imitate nature moft, oft introduce c/en their heroes weepbg. (See how Homer rcprefcnts 

Vlyffes Od. ». ifi, i, 7, 8.) The tears of men arc in truth very diffcrcut from the aies 

and ejulations of children. They are Jilent ftreanjs, and flow from other caufes ; commonly Ibme 
tender, or perhaps philofophical, reflexion. It is ci£y to fee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
to be faihionibie. But for all that> ic is certain the lUrJtild Uctymalts arc not made for nothing. 

fcmctimes 
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fometimcs, when they more cooHy attend to things, in thofe hardend and execrable 
wop^ers of cruelty themfelvcs, who feem juft to retain only the leaft tindure of 
humanity that can be. The Pheraan tyrant, who had never wept over any of thofe 
murders he had caufed among his own citia^ens, n^eft when he (aw a' tragedy but 
afted in* the theatre a : the reafon was, his attention ^as caught here, and he more 
obferved the fufferings of Hecuba and jindromaohe^ than ever he had thofe of the 
Pheraans; and more impartially, being no otherwife concerned in them but as a 
common fpedator. Upon this occafion the principle of cmtpajjiotty implanted in 
Iiuman nature, appeard, overcame his habits of cruelty, broke through his petri*- 
fadion, and would (hew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is therefore ac- 
cording to nature to be afFe&ed with the fufferings of other people : ^n'd the con- 
trary is inhuman and unatural. 

Such are the circumflances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of us, 
God knowsj make our way through this world without encountering dangers and 
fuffering many evils : and therefore fince it is for the good of fuch, as are fo expo- 
fed or adually fmarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and adiftance 
from others, without which they muft commonly continue to be miferable, orperi(h> 
it is for the common good and welfare of the majority at leafi of mankind, that they 
ftiould compajjtonate and help each other*'. To do the contrary muft therefore be con- 
trary to nature and wrong by prop. III. And befide, it is by one's behaviour and 
aftions to affirm, that the circumftances of men in this world are not what they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happinefs, and the like, are not what thej arc 

Let a man fubfiitute himfelf into the room of fbme poor creature dejeded with 
invincible poverty, diftrafted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of fomc 
difeafe, or the angui(h of (bme hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 
and pain. In this diftrefs what reflexions can he imagine he fhould have, if he found 
that every body negleded him, no body fo much as pitying him, or vouchfafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and fad condition ? It is certain, that what it would 
be reafonable or unreafonable for others to do in refped of Iwfh he muft alk)w 
to be reafonable or unreafonable for him to do in refpeA of themy or deny a ma- 
jiifeft truth in prop. IV. 

If unmercifulnefs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be fpent in proving 
that cruc/ijf is fo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulnefs is containd in cruelty, 
vf'ith additions and agffravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to (he fuffer- 

• ?lttt, *> A generous nature pities even an enemy in diftrefs. '£jr#<»Ti«^« i'i w A»rnm 

ings 
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ings of others but Cimfes them ; or perhaps dcUgks in them, and (which is the moft 
infolent and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jtft and fubjeft of raillery. If thi 
one be a JefrS of humanityt the other is diametrially oppofite to it >• If , the one 
does no goUy the other does much cvd. And no man, how cruel foever in reality 
\it waSf has ever liked to be richnsl a cruel man : fuch a confeffion of .guilt doei 
nature extort ; fo univerlally doth it tcJQ&% condemnf abhor this charafter. 

XVIII. ThefraOke of jmfiici and mercy is jttfl as rigbty as mjm/ikej mtmereifitbte/l 
0$d crmitj art wrong. This foUows from the nature of contraries. Befide, not tm 
be juft to a man is to be not jufty or unjuft to him : and fo not to be merciful i; 
10 be unmercifulf or perhaps crueU 

Here I might end this fedion : but perhaps it may not be improper to be i little 
more particdar. Therefbre^ 

1 XIX. From the /ongoing profo/kions majf h deJnced the hdnonfnefs of MJkchcrimesi 
m nmrJert or oven bnrtuig theferfin of mother anj hewy when met erwn neceffarj defence 
4eei noe refnire it (it being not po(fibte> that any thbg fliould be more his^ than 
ilis own perioRf lile and limbs) ; rohbmgy fleding^ cheating^ hetrmiing ; defamations ^« 
traElioni d^Umg the bed of another man^ et oat. with all the affroachcs and tendencies t4 
^9emi^ For thefe are not only comprifed within the definition of injuftice, and' arc 
tbaeforf Yiolarions.Qf thofe truths) which ace violated by that ^ but commonly^ ^m|r 
feme of them always^ come within the defcription of crneby too. All which is evi* 
dent at firft fight with refped to murde)*, robbery^ cheating, flandering,e^^. efpecially if 
a man brings himfelf into the cafe, and views himfelf in his own imagination as ren- 
derd fcandalous by calumniators and liers ; flript by thieves ; ruind in his fortunes 
and undone by knaves ; ftniggling to no purpofe, convulfed and agonizing under' 
the knife of fome truculent ruffian ; or the like. 

. The fame is altc^ether as plain in the cafe of adultery , when any one c infnarcs, 

and corrupts the wife of another; not with (landing the protedion it gains fi-om falfj 

nbtiom* great examples ^> and the commonne(s of the crime % For (the nature of 

n^airimoay being for the preient foppofed to be fuchy as it will appear by and by to 

J^) the adulterer denies thefropertjz husband has in his wife by compad) the njoft 

• 

• * Bfi Im mnum mnwrA^ qusm fiqui Mtmns, maxM inimica crudeUtMs- Cic. ^ ^um 

fam • «AimK> «AA' ux irtf «K i f^f^X^i* Chryf ^ One of the Subfejfons alienarum matrix 

momwum^ u dwy are called in VmI: Mox, ' VoUm sppMnt, adhuc attUt Drvi Hieronymi 

nikdtfrittm csfiti fokrt pnmri: mmt tndgfiMtum lufm tfi, SchoU in S, Hler. f For hcnco 

iplbws impunitj, c^r. CZT'^On O^D IpDB C}>Qfe)3D ITlVO- Miflm. 

r r T CKprefi 
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exprcfs and facred chat can poilibly be made ; he does chat, which tends to fubvert 
the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altc^echer inconfiftent with the «rirr 
and trmiiHillitj of the world, and therefore with the laws of human nature : be does 
what no man in his wits could think reafipudfk, or even tokrutk, were he the per* 
foa wrongd ^ : briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his wm wtmum (or wife ^)t 
who is mihiSf but another\ contrary to jufticcy trmb and fdl ^. Nor is this fimpla 
injuftice only* but injuftice, for which no reparation can be made if the injured man 
thinks fo ; as he generally does ^fee fed. 11. prop. I. obf. 4.^ in)uftice accompanied 
with the greateft cruekj ; fo complicated, as fcarce any other can be. The Imsband is 
for ever robbed of all that pleafure and fatisfadion, which arifes from the wife's 
fidelity and affedion to him ^ ; prefuming upon which he took her to be not only 
the partner of his bed, but the companion of his life, and (barer in all his for. 
tulies ': and into the room of them fucceed painful and deftrudive pafllons. The 
poor woman ^ herfelf, tho j(he may be deluded s, and not fee at prefenc her guiitt 
or the conft^quences of it, ufually pays dear for her fecurity and want of guard, the 
husband becoming cold ^ and averfe to her, and (he full of apprehenfions and fears '» 
with a particular dread of his further refentment. And their affairs^ in this disjointed and 
diftrafted condition, are negleAed ; innocent children flighted, and left unprovided for» 
Vrithout (b much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity them S fire. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by fuch impertineoe 
fimk'% and rakifh talki as are commonly ufed for that purpofe '• When any one 

• //, qusi$utliM4 nm uxenm eonenpifiie^ iJem uxoremfuam afiiti won vuk: fir fidti actrri* 

mm iXoBor, eft ferfidus: & mendacia ferfequitur, iffi perjuruu Sen. ^ IflU/M, T«f mvtS 

ymuum* ^ What a monftcr in nature muft he be, who» at if it was meritOTious to daie 

to ad againft all theie* (to uie Seneca* i words again) fatis jufiam eaufam putrnt amanJi, qnod aliena 
eft [uxer]f * 'OiJ& ^ Tifr* tn-w l^wnt^ m^ t§ rSf^m /mtm hm^S^irm tm fi^x^v/jUn^ 

• Marriage is xauftnU irtcrrU V ^t ^.^^ iuum^ifM 9^ fuilfyf ^ uXktn [ti4omtm]. Ifocr. ' *At««. 

?i9 l^Sm. S. Baf. * *'£^ii0-«<, i(t^Ar>)/«K, Gij$ the penitent wonian in Soph. ap. Bint^ 

k 'tv^ wmfmrim^^fim ■ Tvm muu^ fpnun^. Seph. * ^id OHtm foM eft mHiieri, 

ami/Jk pudieitiat Livy. * 'Oi im^w HmmtirH miXm wmJhi itrnf iriff yieu WftrnfMf^twnu 

A^JuMfM, iiirtrJ a yifAm9T9i, fMmnrS rS i»^)fi. Ft. J. 1 Stich as Jtifhfpns ufes to 

Diogenes, ap, Athen. *'Afm yi f^i ri rti irtwm JVmT Um Auymii ouutu •uuir, ci i Vfirtfm imrme «U. 
Am; « •^ tfn. ri ^ ntm, o« ^ 9r«AA«< mjrxiwima-an ifi r«fr« 1^ ifri^. Senielefs ftuff. Nor 

if that of the adulterous woman in Frev, S. better: where MobyS "OJI *P"l h placed with tke 
way of an eagle in the air, of a ferpent upon a rock, and of a (hip in theiea, CSUn*^ nanuo^Mbvi 
ny\i; *mim *^D1^ i and therefve (be n»D ^W n^B nmpD, and tka thiaki that m Vtti 
\MA ^nbya &l^ nDi> >Dlh. See ^ai venaqf. 
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wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of what it is to him, the proprietor : 
and the value muft be fet according to what he efteems it to be, not what the inju« 
rer, who perhaps has no tafte of virtuous pleafures, may think it to be. (See p* ; }• 
dbf. ;, 4.) Nor may thefe thefts be excufed from their fecrecy. For i. the in* 
jttftice of the fad is the fime in itjilfi whether known, or not. In either cafe trttth 
is denied : and a fi^ is as much a lie, when it is whijferd^ as when it is frocUumd 
at the market-crofs. 2 • It has been (hewd (k6t. II.) that the reftitude of our ani- 
ons and way to happinefs are coincident ; and that fuch ads, as are difagrecable to 
trmh^ and wrong in themfelves, tend to make men ukimately ttnhaffj \ Things are 
h orderd and difpofed by the Author of nature, or fuch a confHtution of things 
flows ftom him, that it muft be fo. And (ince no retreat can be impervious to 
liis eye, no c§mer fo much out of the way, as not to be within his plan, no 
doubt there is to every wrong and vitions ad a fuitable degree of unhappinefi and 
fmtijbment annext, which the criminal will be fure to meet withySmr tme or other \ 
For his own fake therefore he ought not to depend upon the darknefs of the deed* 
But iafiijfy it can hardly be, but that it muft be Mfcoverd S People generally rifi 
in vice, grow impudent and vain and carelefs, and difcover themfelves ^ : the op- 
portunities contrived for it muft be liable to oifirvation : fome cof^nts muft be 
tnifted^ who may betray the fecret, and upon any little diftafte probably tiHU do 
it : and befide, love is quick of apprehenfion ^ 

It will be eaHly perceived from what has been faid, that if to mttrdcr^ rob^ 8cc. 
iare unjuft and crimes of a heinous nature, all thofe things which have any tendency 
toward them, or i^mtj with them, or any way countenance them, muft be in .their 
d^ree criminal ^ : becaufe they are of the fame complexion with tliat which they tend 
to> tho not of the fame growth, nor matured into the gro(s aft, or perhaps do not 
operate fo prefently, apparendy, or certainly. Envjj nudiccy and the like, are cona-^ 
tm*% toward the deftruftion or ruin of the perfon, who is the objeft of thefe un- 
happy paflions. To throw dnfi ' upon a man's reputation by innuendo's, ironies, c^c. 
auy not indeed fully it all at once, as when dirt is thrown, or gro/s calumnies ; yet 
it bfefts the air, and may deftroy it by a lingring poifon. To expo/e another by 
die ftrength of a jefting talent^ or harder temper of face, is to wound him, tho it 

• Seme tnnhufiUx ; minimi ccrruptor^ fjrc. Jur. * 'Ajr^raJ^acr^ ^ i B-tT^ fo/M^^ 

Aw;gF^ • MfyiMrir3^¥5. Lnt. * 'Him ft^f ^ axurr^f iAw^oriV «tw. FUto, « ^id 

non fintit sm9rt Ov. f'AytiBit u t# im^ iihxvSf^ krt!U to i^nii i^i^nt. A p.cme of !>#- 

mcrstes. ' ! T\T\ pwt> fXll^. 

T %■ t* 
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be in ^n itivifihk place *• Many ffudmm and reputed civilities of barbarian extradr - 
and especially gallantries \ that proceed not to confumniate wickednels nor perhaps 
are intended to be carried fo far> niay yet divert peoples afie&ions from their pro- 
per objedi and debauch the mind ^, By fiofiet or ni/kmmiom to fow the fieds of 
difcoixi and quarrels between men is to murder, or hurt theffli by another hand.. 
Even for men to mtermcddk in othet peoples aiFairs, as bufy bodies and «A«rpM. 
i^/rkoTci do> is to aiTun^ a province^ which is nof theirs ; to concern tbemfelvef . 
with things, in which' they are not concemd s to make that foUiCy which in it* 
fdf is privMte ; and perhaps to rob the perfon> into whofe bufinefs they intrude them« 
felves, of his ^ict, if of nothing elfe. For indeed this intermeddling. k)oks like fet* 
ting up a pretence to fomething further ; like an unjuft attack b^un at a diftance* 
All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable fo iruih^ this pragmatical 
humor is. And (b on« 

If thefe things are fo, how guilty muft they be, who are defignedly the frmmarA 
or infirumcms of injufiice and wickcdnefs ; fuch as mercenary fwearers, and falfe wit- 
nefies ; traders in fcandal ; folicitors in vice ; they who intend by their cmverfmwm 
to rehx mens principles too much, and (as it feems) prepare them for knavery^ 
lewdnefs, kx any flagitious enterprize ^. 

There are other crimes, fuch as uifidibtj to friends or them who intruil us with. 
any thing, ingraiitndt^ all kinds of wilful ffrptrj^ and the bke, which might, hava 
been memimd in the propofition, being ^reat inftances of injuftice : but becaufe they 
are v^SMj/ fuch, and their nature cannot be miffaken, I otmprife them in the er ret* 
there. Any one may fee, diat ire, who afis ttftfakkfrUjiy w&s againfl his promifes and 
ingagemenrs, and therefore denies and fins againft trmb ; does what it can never be 
for the £90d of the world (hould become an univerial pradice ; does what he woukl 
not hvft done to himftlf ; and wroitgs the man, who depends upon him> of what 
he juftly might expef^. So the m^rmefi$l man treats his benefador as not beb^ 
what he is, ice. And the fatfe-Jwomrer refpeds neither things, nor himfdf, nor the 
perfons atfeded, nor mankind in general, nor God himfelf as being whm $koj 4tn^ 
All tl;is is obvious '. 

* nriyb pbn ib i»n C3a">a nnn ^M3 pa^n- "Wii«». & fim. ^. for, according to thr 

3t;wi(h do^lors, be who docs ch s breaks the iiith commaodoient. Abnrb, ^ See how 

cbifl the Romans were oocc. ^ho mMtrorMli iltrtts viriettndid mummmf tmim effet, imJMS vo* 
£Miti mstrMMm corpus ejus dttingere non ftrm'ferunt, ut sm/ioUtM munus slimu ts0u fioU relhiqsti^ 
retur. Va). M. Aod it is told of P. Mdnius, that trtfti exemfU frdcifh IfiUfiu], ut nom/olum 
virgir$itAt$m tliibaiMm, fed eiiam ofcsila mj vsrum fincerM ftrftrret. Id. ^ J^uMnso SMtem 

prdjidnticr rft animus corfwi, tanto feeleratihs corrumpitur. S. AuH* *^Our#» hra 01 A*4- 

ff^et •« TO l^M KKxo fVi Titirr«< uy%u ^iA»rfut«frri{, kX, S, Baf, < Omms enim immeff^orem bo* 

n/jfidi edtrimt* Cic, And the lame maj be f.idof tbe unfiiithful^ perjured* (^» 
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Sect. Vlf. Truths refpefiing particular So- 
cieties of CMettf or Governments. 

L ly /T^^ it a ficid trwmi: thM is, ^fitgk mmty er fmtAfj 4mm9i JUhfifi^ ^ 
X V X not well, Mone tit of M ^ietj. More things are neeeffary tofi^am life^ 
(M at leaft to make it in any degree pkaiint and dxfmkk, tinn it is poffibie for any 
0fit man to make and provide for himfelf merdy by fais own labor and kigennity* 
Mlear> and drink) and ck>tfaii^> and houfei and that irugd fomkure which is abfoi» 
hrtely requifite, with a little necefTary phy^c» fuppofe mmj arts and trades, ttuttif 
heads and mattj hands. If he. could n»dce a (hift in time oi hcMs to live as * 
w*dd man under the prote^on of trees and rocks, feeding upon fuch fruits, herbs, 
foots, and other diings, as the earth Aoukl «fforcL and happen to prefent to him$. 
yet what couki he do in fakgift, or #k ^j when he would not be aUe to flk 
out, or receive her beneficence. 

if he (hould take from the atbtr fix fuch a help, as the common appetite might 
prooqpt him to feek, or he might h^>pen ta meet with in his waHis ^ y«c ftiU if 
the himdt are xibabled* the wmns are doubled too : nay more« additional wafits^ anji 
gieat ones, attending t^ie bemmg and 4dtscMi9m of chUren. 

If we coukl fuppofe all thefe difficulties furmounted> and a fiimily grown up, and 
lioing what zfi^kAx^^ is capable of doii^ hj k felf; fiippordng thenoTelves by 
^ardeningY a little agrioiUture, or a fov cattle, which they have fame how got, aqd 
tamed ( tho even this woukl be hard iox them to do, having no markets., wiheie 
iStx^ might exchange !the produce of their husbandry, or of their litde flock> or herd 
ior other things ; no ihops to repair to ibr tools i no fervant, or kboror to afllft; nor 
any :public invention^ of miAxh they might ferve themfelves in the preparation of their 
grain, dreffing their meat, manu&fturing their wool, and the like) ; yet ftill it is only 
the comx of the man, whidi is provided for : what muft become of the interior parr^ 
the mnds of thefe people i How woukl thoie be fed, and improved ' ? Arts and y?/* 
4»ouy (o piuch, df them as is neceilary to teach men the ufe of their faculties, and 
unfold their reafon, are not the growth of (ingle families fo imployd. And yec 

• ^li trgOi an:m/$ fiuUane habet sdmtnta prcfruf an tjus efcafiitntis nobis v'tdttur ? S. Auft. 
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for men to lay out all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to 
keep the blood and humors in circitlMiaH, without any further views, or any regard 
to the nobler part of themfelves, is utterly incongruous to the idea of a being for- 
med for riiti«nd exercifes. 

If all the exceptions againft thisfeparatc way of living could be removed ; vet as 
mankind increafes, the little phti, which the feveral families poflefs, and cukivate* 
muft be inlarged, or multiplied : by degrees they would find themfelves ftraitcnd ; 
and there would foon be a coUifioit of incerefb, from whence difputes and quarrelJ 
would enfue. Other things too might miniftcr matter for thefe. And befide all 
this, fome men are namra/lj troublelbme, vitious, thievillij pugnacious, rabid ; and 
thefe would alway* be difturbing and flying upon the next to them : as others are 
ambitious, or covetous and, if they happen to have any advantage or fuperiority in 
power, would not fail to make themfelves yet greater or flronger by earing up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments they might grow to bt fiirmicuihU** 

Under fo many wants, and fueh appreher^toith ox prefint drngtrst neceffity would 
bring Ibme families into terms oT friendflfip with others for mutual comfort and de- 
fence: and this, as the reafon of it increafed, would become ftronger, introduce 
ftrifler ingagements, and M h/l bring the people to mix and unite. And then the 
■*cak being glad to ftelter themfelves und« the proteftion and conduft of the more 
able, and fo naturally giving way for thefe to afcend, the feveral forts would at 
length fittle into their places, according to their feveral weights and capacities with 
rcfped to the common concern. And thus fome form of ijociety muft arife : men 
cuinot fubfift otherwifc. 

But if it was poflible for a man to preferve life by himfilf, or with h.is petit com- 
jMny about him : yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely hetirr for him. 
and them, to live in a fociety, where men are ferviccable to themfelves and their 
neighbours at the fame time, by exchan^tng their money, or g(x>ds, for fuch other 
things as they want more ; where they are capable of doing goeii offices each for 
other in time of need ; where they have the protetlion of laws, and a public fecurity 
againft cheats, robbers, alTalTines, and all enemies to property ; where a common forc« 
or tpmj is ready to interpofe between them and foreign invaders; and where ibey 
may injoy thofe difiovcrirs which have been made in arts and learning, may improve 
their faculties by canverfaion and innocent confli^ of leafonj and ( to fpeak out ) 
may be made men. 



• Abrr in nUtrim ix't'iim Itvi (mifindit dmciimr. S.-n. 
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Truths refpedittg particular Societies, &Co i \j 

If, when we have the frivilege of fociety and laws, we can fcarce prcftrve our 
own, or be (afe, what a woful condition (hould we be in with$tti them; expofed to 
the infults, rapines, and violence of unjuft and inercilefs men, not having myfanEtu* 
wrj'i any thing to take refuge in \ So again, if notwithftanding the help of friendi 
and tbofe about us, and fuch conveniences as may be had in cities and peopled 
places* we are forced to bear many pains and melancholy hours, how irkfime would 
life be, if in (icknefs or other trouble there was no body to adminifter either remedf 
or coHfiLuion ? 

Ladly, fociety is what men generally Jefire. And tho nuicb company may be at- 
tended with much vanity, and occafion many evils ''; yet it is certain, that abfolute 
and perpetual filUadc has ibmething in it very irkibme and hidious ^ Thus the (b* 
cial life is muwrd to man ; or, what his nature and circumftances require.^ 

II. The end (^ fickty is the cemmen v/elfare mtd good of the people affocidteJL This 
is but the confequence of what has been juil faid. For becaufe men cannot fubfift 
wellj or not fi wellj feparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is* 
the eful of their uniting is their better fubiiftence ; and by how much their maimer 
of living becomes better, by (b much the more effedually is this end aofwerd* 

i 

IIL A ficktji into v^hich men enter fir this endy fifpofis feme mles or heun^ ae^ 

coring to whkh thej i^ee all to be governed^ with a power of altering or adding t9 

tbem as oeeafhn Jball reqture. A number of men met tc^ber without any rnks^ 

by which they fubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregtUar multitude^ 

Every one being ilill ftd jnris^ and left intirely to his own private choice, by what** 

ever kind of juc^ment or pa(fion or caprice that happens to be determind, they muft 

needs interfere one with another : nor can fuch a concourfe of people be any thing 

different from an indigefted chaos of difienting parts, which by then: confnfed mo* 

tions would damnify, and deftroy each other. This muft be true^ if men ^ffer inr 

the fize of dieir underftandings, in their manner of thinking, and the feveral turns 

their minds take from their eduation, way of living, and other circumftances; if the 

greateft part of them are under the diredion of bodily affeUions ; and if thefe dtffep 

as much as their fliapes, their complexions, their conftitutions do V Here then we 

find nothing but eotlfi^ and tmbaifineju 

» ArifietlefKji a good man would be neither apx^, nor fr«At^tA^. This* iV juff. Therefore 
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Such a combination of men therefore9 as may produce their c^mnkm gwd and hoffi^ 
mefs, muft be fuch a one as in the firft place, may render them contpatibk one with ano* 
ther: which cannot be without ruks, that may dired and adjuft their feveral motions 
and carriages towards each other^ bring them to fome degree of $mtfrrmiij3 or at kaft 
n&nm{\j^\itxcmfiom^viiimirfmei€$^ as would render their living together incon(iftent« 

Then, there muft be ibme exprefs declarations and fika to dfcmmn frtpmits and 

titles to things by common confent : that fo, when any altercations or difputes (hall 

happen concerning them (as be fure many muft in a world (o unreafonablc and prone 

to iniquity), the appeal may be made to their tfwn fettbmentsi and by the application 

of a ginerd wtdijpmed rule to the fartkmUor afe before them it may appear, on 

whkh fidt the obliquity lies, the controverfy may be fmlj decided, and all moutht 

eternally ftopped* And then again, that they may be prote&ed and perfevere in 

this agreeable life> and the injoyment of their refpedlive properties htjicttred to them» 

ftveral things muft be fbrecafted by way of precaution againft foreign im/M/hns ; punifti* 

meots muft be appointed for offittces committed amongft themfeives, which being known 

nay deter men from committing them, &€• Thefe rules, methods, and appoint^ 

ments of puniftiments, being intelligibly and honeftty drawn up, agreed to, and pub«» 

liftid, are the w$mtMl compafis* under which the fociety is confederated, and the 

Uu/s of it. 

. If then tp have the members of a fociety capable of fubfifting t^iih$r, if to 

bave their refpedive properties afifruuful^ if to be /!^ and ^et in the poflbflton of 

them be for the gcMcral good of the fociety, and thefe things cannot be had without 

^s ; then a fociety, whofe foundation and cepient is the public good, muft have 

iiich U^S3 or be fu|^led at leaft to defign fuch* 

A^ to the making of any fmrther laws, when the public interafl and welfane re^ 

quire them, that is but repeating th^fime power in other inftaoces, which thty mad* 

ufe of before in nutking their firfi laws : and as to abm^ or nfoalkigy it i» cmma^ 

ihe power of ma]png and unmaking here ar< 0f4M/. Beflde, when men are incorpo- 

sated and live together for their mutual goodt this, Mi is to be coofiderd at #«# 

time as mu^h ^ at w^othmi, not only in their firft conftitutian and* iectlement* 

# ' . • 

, IV« Thtfi laws iwd dutermimuions wmfi ko fich% a$ m mt tmowpjimt wkh tmtwrd 

jHftice. For i. To ordain any thing that interferes, with truth i^ the fame as to 
ordain, that what is true ftiall he falfi ; or v. t; \ which is'abfurd. 2. To pre- 
tend by a law to make that to be jiifly which before and in itfelf was aiw;'^, is the 
lame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becaufe juftice is founded in 

}■ • truth 
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truth (as before), and every where the fime^. Therefore^ $• hy a lavir to enaft 
aoy ihbg which is natHrMly UDJuft is to enafl chat which is abfurd; that which 
bjr&A. Lis moraUy evil ; and that which is oppoiice to thofe laufsy by which k is ma^ 
i^feftly the will of our Creator we (hould be governed ^ And to enad what is thus • 
evil m\xA be evil pulccJ. Laftljf to eflablifh injuftice mufl; be utterly mcon/iflent with 
the general good and happinefs of any fociety ; unleis to be unjufUy treated, pilled. 
and abttfid can be happinefs <:• And:if fo, it is. utterly inconfiftent with the end 
of fociety J . or, it is to deny that to be the end of it, which is the end of it. 

: V* Aficktj bmitedhj laws fiiffofis m^iftraieh ^d a fnlmdm^m ^f jmueti : tlrnt ' 
ji, U fiffofet 4 government of fame form or <^her. Becaufe, where meil are to aA by 
rules or laws for the public weal, fome muft of neceflity be appointed to jndgcj when 
t^{(: kws are tran^ft, and how far ; to decide doubtful cafes, and the like : thcremuil . 
be fome "armed with authority to execute thofe judgqeots, wixQpmi/h.off&odtattbon.: 
muft be perfons chofen not only to punifli and prevent public evils, but alfo to do 
many other things, which will be required in advancement of the public good: and 
then the power dT making new lawsy and abrogating or mending old ones, as experience 
utty dir6ft or the cafe at any time requke, as dfo of providing prefently^ and legally 
for rfie fafety of the public in time o£/udden danger, muft be lodged foriiewhere. ' 
If ^herp ire no' execittM er-'jriK hwis^ the laws cannot be executed: and if fe,^ 
they are but a dead lettef, add equal 't6 none: and if the fociety has none, it is in«* 
deed no foektp or hot fuch a one as is the fubSeft of this propofition. Guardians 
and exeeutots ef'la^s are ther^re the viteds of a fociety* without which there can be 
ix> WcnUttkii of jiiffitein it, no care of it ta3cen> nor can it continue. - And fince taAi 
caft beiiot kl'-^cnie phce alt dtace, (Jiere teultbe nkmben ii'xiide' ^^^ tor 

lh0 bigMfif i6d atttttt Of i^. 






tt^iui jlrifiM .^ • '. > fivin tiie .rieatbens believed, that above idl^human lufo'/fMerm ttere were 
mi/fHii^fttjfjfr^ft)^ Stuf M^</M(r-. wi^cb mpr^js ^ougbt aOt to 6^a%re(s ;. i,y^ n ft^y^ '^^c^*.^: 
Jt»i' itu inp Q rivret., Soflh Jflec f rtffumte TarqHim9 nulla trat Mfims foriftahx Jefiufru,iJ:^ 
-€irc9 nohi contra "' 'Ugem fimfittrntun iex, TMr^titmus vim Lucrei'u — attuUt. Eritt ernrn 
ratio frrfeBa k rerum naturm, (^ mJ reil^ faciendum imfelUnt, <^ A deliih oceans : qiu non turn 
dtniq; inapt lex tje^ cJm fcriftA eft, frd tum^ ckm erta ift. Orta aue§m fimul eft cum mentt divine 
Cic. ,. « Si tanta fotifiui^ t^Jltdtorum finttnsiit atq\ Jnffs^- ut •erUm fi^ifH^^* rerum n^* 

tura vtrtMfttr j cur^fan/snciunt, ut,^ qiiA- malt femiciofa^ fuvt, habefmturpn bomtt ju ff^lHtariktsJ 
aut ciari ciim Jus' ex 'injuria lex fa cere fojpt, '^9num eadtm facere noh ^ojpt ex malo'fCk* " ' "^ 
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-And furcher, fincc the concerns of a whole fociety, and fuch tiiiDgs as may fall- 
within the compafs of a ftatutc book, are various, requiring fcveral forts and fizes 
t)£ t^ilities, and lying one id>cve another in narure ; fince not only private men want 
tq htmjpt^ledt but even magiftrates and officers them'elves, who Ccho they oft for- 
get it) are (till but men; and fince the whole fociety is to be out, one compaft 
body ; I fay, fince the cafe is thus, there muft be men to aift in fcveral elevations ani 
(jualities as well as />/>«:», of which the iv/frior fort in their feveral quarters tnuft aft im- 
mediately under their refpcdivcj'«^«r;; andfo this clalsoffupcriorsin their feveral pro- 
vinces unAix cthfTs above thim; x.W at laftths afcentis terminated in fome Af*W, where the 
Jegiflacive power is depofited, and from whence fpirirs and motion are communicated 
through the whole body. An armj may as well be fuppofed to be welldifcipllned,- 
well provided, and well condufled without either general or e^ctrs, as a fociety 
without governors and their /itbalierns, or fwhich is the fame^ witilout fimc form of 
govenunentT to anfwer the end of its being. 

VI. A mm maj part with fane of his miural righn, md ptu himjilf under the ^#- 
vemment of taws, and thofi, who in ihcir fiverat Jiaiitnt art intrMjfedwitb >ht e.\ecM/ie» 
ef ihem, in order to gain the proieSion of tbem, and the pmiiUgei of a reguUr Jicietj^ 
Becaufe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, which he reckons <^<«- 
viUem, or indeed preferabUhy much : and this lie may do without adin^ agjinH ant 
truth. For the liberties and natural rights, which he exchanges, are hu nvn, and< 
therefore no other nun's property is dtnied by this : nor is the nature of luppine^ 
denied to be what it is, fincc it is happinefs which be aims at in doing this. Oqr 
the contnry, he would rather offend againd miih, and deny happmtfs to be what -i^ 
'\%y if he did not do it; e^cialty feeing, that here his w« happinefs coincijjes yi'vis 
the general happinefs and more convenient being of thettir^om oc commoBwealth* 
where his lat falls, or his choice determins him to live^ 

li the queftion Oiould be asked, what natural rights a man may part withr or W 
far be may part with them ; the gemral anfwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are ejftmial to our being, and fome It is not in our power ro part with. As to the 
rejii he may depart from them fo fir as it is confiftent with the «></, for which he 
does this : not further, becau'e beyond that hes a contradii^ion> A man cannot ^rM 
away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in order to prtfervt or «• 
tain that property : but he may confenr to contribute part of his cftate, in order to 
preferve ihe njl, when othetwife it might dl be loft ; to take hkfMre of danger to 
defence of his country, rather than ceriainlj perilb, be inflaved, or mind by the 
conquell or oppreOion of it ; and the like. 
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Vn« Msfi wmj ttctme memkm ^fffi/Sitj (hi. ^ Ufhn if li^fo^d In the fire^ 

^mg farapfjkian) hf ffuing their trntfettt^ ei/tker fxpbtiAjr ^ iffflifii^lj. That a iHon 

46^tf fol^td iitmfelf to iaws> JM liaye;(kdn«.: U M jd(^ <thi$} ;b§ PH^ft iii». k #itt«:r 

in ijyij tfu^/f ferfom ; or he mud do it by feme froxj^ whorp h^:X\:hS^W^ ifl J)is 

room to agree to public laws ; or his confent muft be colUSed only from the con- 

•formiry oFhistarriarge, his adhermg toth^fi:)cictfJ lacccptiiig^thg behefic or^t^'con- 

ftitation, and ac^uiefcing in the cftablrihd methods and whit is xfotie ty vitTu6" 6f 

them. By the twofirjl ways he dedares himfelf ^^/rfirfr^, and direStjT nbr <:an fie 

•aft^ that belWe himrelf is if lie '^i TWf\it!enah«rt)rt^eib^ afiking-W 

if he had mdom yhar he has itor. And thii fe thetratc not only of themjwho 

tavcbecn conternWl in xh&pjlfoymiitien oi any governtnent,' but a'ib of rfiem, \rfio 

•fiave in the ftid manners • given their confent to any fiAft^nm afts, by which they 

ownd, confirmed, and cam? into what their ancefton had done^ or who have br 

9siihi put tnehiielves undir obligations to die public. * By ehei^ of the thijee ^iys 

mcntiond a man^ confent is given indeed Arijpte^/f, and fcfi tJifcdljr^; 4>tlt yet it is 

given* and he becomes a party. For fuppofe him to be b(kn in feme dertain king* 

dom or cemmonweattht but never to have beeti pmj to any law, never to haVe 

taken any mt^ to the govtmmentj nor ever fonnaily to have ingi^ed himfelf b;^ 

any ether di. In this cafe he cannot methinks but have (bme l&vi mi ;fympmhj fit 

. that place* which afforded .him the firfl; air he drew; iomt graiU$idc towards that con- 

fiitution> which proteded his parents, while they eduated and provided iot him; 

fome Yegscrd to thoTe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid him, arid 

with which limitations as it were they ( or rather the Governor of the world by; 

them) conyeyd tp bi<n his very Jlfe* 

If he inkeria cir ukpsany thing by the laws of the place, to wHich lie lias no in*' 
'defeaCbk right in ivitttre, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could not 
teU how to fft^ or kgff^ without the aid of laws arid advantage of fociety ; theiH 
when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he takes and owns the 
Um which give it him. 

Indeed (ince rheyScmrjr he has from, the laws of the country in r^fpeft of his 
])erfon9 and rights, whatever they either are, or n\ay happen to be her^fter, is the 
general efuvaUtu for his fithmiffim to than, he caimot accept th^ without being d^ 
iiged in equity to pay tbie. 
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Nay, lattiy, his very conttHuing and fiitling in any place ihews, that either he liket 
the conftitution, or likes ii bmer than any other, or at leaft thinks ic liettcr in hit 
■ circMmftmcei to conform to it than to feek any other : that is, he confenis to be 
• compreherKlet} in its 

VIII. When a mm it become a member of a fotietp if he wauld behave himfilf ac- 
■.XordiHg to truth, he CHght to do Itiefi things : viz. to conCidir prepertj as founded not 
. only in nature, but alfo in iaw; and men's lirltj to what they have, as firengthend 
^ by that, and even by, his earn cencefun and covenants; and therefore iji^S mnch the 

■ , more inviolable and iacred : inftead of taking fuch mealiires to do himrclf right, when 

^ he is moiefted, or injured, as his own prudence might fuggeft in a ftate of nature, 

to conlinc himlelf tofnch wajt as are with his own content mirkt out for him : ani 

,.in a word, to behave himfelf according to his Jitbordination or place in the community, 

, and lo oWerve the laws of it. For it is containd in the idea of a law, that it is in- 

I J. tended to hsobfirved: and therefore he, wliois a party to any laws, or profeffes him- 
, ielf member of a fociety formed upon laws, cannot willingly tranlgrefs thofe laws 
- without denying laws to be what they are, or himfelf to be what he is fuppofed or 
■ profefles himfelf to be: and indeed without contradiiSing all or moft of thofc trmh 
\ concalnd in the forgoing propontions. 

IX. InrtJpeBofthoJeihingt, whichtheLm/teftheplacet^nocogHHMatof,orwhenif 
I .thejdo taks cegnix^nce of them, the benefit of thofi laws cannot be A^Cfor ^oitmay^ome- 
, times happen. I fay, in relpefl: of fuch things), /w who is a member of afkietj in other 
\t/ietli retains his natund liberty, is Jiill as it were in a J{Me of nature, and mnjt endeavour to 

'' 4^ accoTtbng lo.truth and his beft prudence. For in x\\t former cafe there is nothing to li- 
mit him, by the fuppofition, but truth and nature, And in the other it is the fame as 
'iftherewasnothing; fincein r/ffltherc is nolaw, where no r/^fl or benefit from it is 
' 'to be had. As, for example, if a man ihould be attacked by tliievcs or murderers, and 
I has no opportunity or power to call the proper magiflrate or officer to his alTiflancL-. 

There is a third cafe, which perhaps may demand admiJllon here : and that is, when 

' jiwsare plainly contrary to truth and natural jujiice. For tho they may pafs the ufual 

I jforms, and be Ilyled laws; yet, fince no fuch law can abrogate that law of nature 

and reifon, to which the Author of our being hath fubjefted us, or make falfliood 



' fhtp fay*, when my iii»n hts Iccnour form of government, tyr. uiJ r 

r Tint w^*A*)i|iiuHti tfyw ifi.ii. 
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to be truth*; and two incohfiftent laws dimiot ifotb oblige, or fubfift together; 0De<: 
of them muft give way : and it is eafy to difcem, whkh ought to do it". 

There remains ont trmh more to be annexed here^- which raay^be comradided by^ / 
the pradices and pretenees of- Entbunafb^. 

X. The ficieiics imemUd in this fiSiOft^ fuch-MS khigdmm 4tffd cmmomveMs^ nuiy ^^ 
fend themfelves agamfi ether naiiens: or, war maj lawfully be waged in defence andfer 
the Jecnrkj ef a focietjy its members and territories^ cr fir reparation of injttries. For if * 
one man may in a flate of nature have a right • to > defend ^ himTelf, <ree fed. VL - 
prop VII), two. may, or three^ and fo on. Nay, perhaps two may have, a double 
right, three a threefold righ^ &c^ Ai leaft, if the right be not greater, the aoncem >> 
is greater: and there will be more reafon, that two, or three, or more (hould be- 
fived^ than one only ; and therefore that two, or three, or more fhould defend xhtmr : 
felves, than that one Hiould. Aild if this may be done by men in a flate of na^ - 
ture, it may be^doneby them whea confederated among i;hemfelves : because with - 
refped to other nations they are flill in that ^ate* I mean, fo far as they havemot 
h'micedthimfelves by leagttes and dUances. . 

Befide, if a man may defend himfelf, he may defend himfclf by what methods he 
thinks mofl^0/c^, provided he trefpaffcsagaind no truths ^d therefore, by getting 
the ml apfl affifbnce of others.. Now when' war is levied in defence of the public, . 
.,jtnd the pepple in general, the thing pay be confiderd as '\£ every partictdar ixmsi was ^^ 
ddfending himfelf with the alfiftance of M the reft^ and fo be turned into the Tame ^ 
ok with that of a fingle man. 

, In truth the condition of a nation feems.to be much the fame ,with'that of a ^ 
Jingle per Jm "^ihtTk there 16 no;law, or po betiefi^ of law, to be ha4..V^d whatione / 
man may do to another in that pofitiony may be done ^by one nation or pqKtic body c. 
with refped to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has beea < 
deliverd in feft. VL the jnftico' of foreign- wars may be flot untruly^ efliraated. -- 

Mfitnal defence .is one of the great ends of fociety, if not the greatefl, tind in i > 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence againd firesgn enemies. And > 
whoever fignalizes himfclf, when there is occalion for his fervice, merits the grater 
ful acknowledgements and celebrations of his country-men : fo far at leafl a$heaft& 2 
generoufly and with a pnblic fpirity and* not in purfuance only oi private viewt. . 

^ lUud ftultijjimumy exIJUmare ommM jttfta e/fe, qUit fc'tta fint in fofkhritm in/ihutis, aut hgthn,-^ 
Si f fulorHm jtfjjis, fi prhcifum deat is, /: f<ntinnij judicum, jura conftitutrtntttr, jus tjfet Utroctnari 1 
jus, adult erf^re : jus^ ttjlAmtnta falfr fuffontrt^ fi h4€ fu^'dgiis aut fcitis multitudinis fraSMnntkr. 
C:c. ^ Manicbcans of old, and foine modans. 

As 
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,As to ^kwarsf which are undertaken by men out of ambkbn S merely to i^ 

large empire^ or to (hew tlie world, how terrible they are^ bow many men rb^ 
vsre ^le tp flay^ bow many (laves to make^ how many families to drive i};om their 
peaceful l^abitations* and, in fliort, how much mifchiefand mifery they are able to 
bring upon mankind ; thefe are founded upon falfe notions of glory : imbelLfbd in^ 
^deed by fervile wtts and mifpiaced ekxjuence, but cwndgmmd by sffl true philoibphy 
and religiom 



S&di. VIII. Truths concerning Families itnd 

Relations. 



^ 1 ^H IS fedion Ihall b^'n as rdation itfelf does, with manittge. 

I» The tni rf miorruige is the fropagiUkH tf mimkind^ and joint h^pimfs ef thi 
X0$fle inter9fMnji9ggj taken together ; or the latter bj itfelf \ The difference of the 
^AT/j'with the ftrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the* other ^, 
is plainly ordainci by the author of nature for the contnmance of the ffeciesj which 
without that muft be foon exttnguiftid. And tho people, when they marry^ may 
liave many times not fo much the increafe of their £unily in their deiign or wiflies^ 
as the^4r^4r^»of an importunate appetite ; yet (ince nature excites the appetitesi 
^d that tends to this end> nature (or rather its great Authot) may be £dd to 
make this an tod of the marri^e» tho the hidegmm and hide themfelves do nor. 



« Like thoie puticularly of J^. Ct/ar : of whom it it wported, that> animM^vmA MfaJ HereuUs 
4imflmn msini AliXModri imagine, iniewmiti ^umfi pertdfits i^naviMmfaMm, quod nihil dum A fi mo- 
emrahili a&um efftt in dtdte ^ud jam jilixander erbem tertMrum ftihegijftt* Suer. ^ Some 

go to w^ mnttf hi' ^U9 9^ uwmyurUu ivt^fmrm. Vint- Not out of neceflity. and m order to 
peKet mViA tstbe^tnie end of war. IT^a^^ums <m itfmf iym^. Arift. Ua SeUnm Jk/cifistttr, me 
mihU slind quAm fax qua/aa nadeatm* Qc. « ""Oi i^bfoneu i fMut iF rtn»meum^ x^ nam- 

KW'w, flUl^fC t^ ^ i^i r«v /Sams acA. Mfi. ^ 'A»i^ ig yvHUxi ^kXU ^•*tT tuirlt ^vra vxitf^ 

^H». H9^fttz<^ ^ rjf ^vVft rtuft^tiTiK^ ^«Aty n T«Air<iuv. Id* 'Of y) i fMV/men^ A<!^<^ ■ 
irpflf i«vrv r vlhtfm iAkm' irtt rt S* SiiAf^ ral/ub* ' r« S* ifft^ ewfim Xfic^ riiv /uu^iv lAsti. 



And 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the afbrelaid end of 
flurriagey or is ("as in many ca^es it can only be) the end i^fitf^y the joint happineis 
of the conJMjges, no body can be fuppofed to nfirry in order and on fet porpofe to 
make him or herfelf mnlnffj : no nor without a prefumption of being ffmre hapfj^ 
For without an apprehenfion of (bme ieffrec of happinefs to accrues or what prefents 
itfelf to the imagination as fucb, and is taken for fuchy what can induce people to aI-» 
ter their condition ? Something there muft be, by which f however things prove up* 
on trial) they thhtkjto better it« And indeed if their drcumfianca are fuch, as may 
inable them to maintain a family, and provide for chiklren, without difficulties and 
an ovet-burden of cares, and if diey in good eameft refblve to behave themfelves as^ 
they ought, and ntiprocdLj to be helpful and loving each to other, nmh comfort amf 
hdppinHsk may }uftly be expefled itovx this intimate union S the interchange of af» 
fedions, and a confpiration of all their counfels and meafures^» the qualities and abf» 
Uties of the one fex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other* 
For to pafs over in Hlence thofe joys, which are tnieft when moft codceald ^ many 
things there are^ which may be ufeful, perhaps necefRiry to the num^ and yet require 
the ddicater hand or nicer management and genius of the womm^: and fo> vkijjhh 

* That fore is a Iiard law in VUtOt which injoins itin j^irdvM Ufi^ ^Has<«k sr«a7i«, ^ ^ /u^n CovXoi- 
T« i» 0-M ^uirB-ttt r0 o^tff w. That mentiond in S, Hhared^ (ays other wiie ; IHSiy CTI]^ Q^^pb yl3 
01 H'^^iyO inu^U^DH^^* Many opinions ase taken up upon (light reafons. When Oallus Imc^ 
nm fays, 'A&k^ r«4 iytiftfU^fi^ Tit cfyttm, i rki i^^m r«i$ n-foi rv /tf^i^ir v^o B^nt ikihfJttimi ottB^tkruf 
u^ i^«iif( f»ix« hfi^ rv^fCvKiv, jl^Sm rite ><( rn ku Xi^ iitifMm t« yitv^, how doth he kaoW 
that they were not giiven for both thefe ends». in a rcgiolar way ? And ib when Cltmins ^x. (hewf 
his zeal againft r«K iutifsfHi rropWi rv irp«4 rks ijkum ifiniuaui^ (ji»c, adding^ 4^A« '^ if/«ni» jf «». c# y«- 
fiff rofttXfi^vi, ^t^fja^fui^ iff, »A* he does this becauie o Mnrii iaeiyu xSf iffcuttf rvc iU^ i an4 
then cites a text to prove this* whickis nothing to the purpoie, nor I believe any where to be found: 
*Ov» iitv-tu T Aicy«r, iii rm lUtHtr. (^Htm inttrpretem [icuiusfii CUmins nefiia, Gent, JUrv,) Cer- 
t^nly the Jews underfhnd their lawgiver other wifi. See how that n)iy tnentiond in. the law is ez- 
l^tnd by Ms^m, in Mk. sjh. Nor are the fufirages of Chridians wanting. Deuft cum wtrnj Mui^ 
muntes, fufcifto foet$it PMribus refugn^n voluifftt, fiUm ornnium muliirt^ futitnt^m viri fec'ni'-^ n$ 
fimmis TifugmmtibHSi Uhido cngtret virQs Mlind nffttertj 9cc. that is, that the man and wife might be kept 
inieparably together. L4^. ^ K«(i ro xfi^^t^^ **'*' ^^"^ £ r« iJ^ oSf rivrif rjf ^A^c. uiriji* 

MU rymitntrm — f«4 rtutroB ie^fifirUrm, Phm. J. ^ True love is to be found in marriage or no 

where. Dip* ^ f iAm v» VxUaxtuy kn: is&pJmi, ^. s. Chryf. riDOD nbni nbuD rmny* 

a homely, but true laying of a Jvmfflt commentator. * ^^Hoifacvre tmfti ncntft modo §ecftlt^i 

id dicirt $bfci»um efi. Cic. ^ '£«» ^ y n^fMm 6 iifutiun* i /mm^ risf >a»^ r%( xaumtii »cf#- 
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tht woman cannot but want many things^ which require themore robuft and*0c« 
tive powers or greater capacity of the. mm** ThuSy in lower life> whilft the whedt . 
the needle,.^, imploy hery thepbugh or fome trade perhaps demands themufcks . 
and hardinefs of ;6m^: and, more genen^y, if.Jbe infpeds domefiic d£Fair% and: t«kcs 
care, that every thing be provided regularly, fpent frugally, and injoyd with ncatncfs 
aqd advantage, he is bufjed ia that profeffion, or the overfight and improvement af 
that ellate» which mull lUftain the charge of all this; he preddes, and direds in ibat* 
ters of^reatec moment^ .preferves order in the family by a gentle and prudent govern- 
nienr, &c^^^ . , . 

As then I founded the^itf^ySc«tr/if/ of men upon the mutual convenience, which 
attends their living r^ularly together; lb may I found this lejsy h\xi JhiSUr Mmce be- 
tween the man and the woman in thtir jomtThoffifufi^. Nature has i fimhn Smi 
the prefervation oCtbe Jdnd* ; ; : . 

JI. T%iit maniages are mide 1^ fa^ or oath (and thefi perbofs ai-» 

ifnded withfime fledge^ cr mtptial rites) \ bj which the forties mHtuaUj ingi^e to live to* 

* • ^t^fvre(iT(Ctpy«, ^*fvf trtfct uv$^)>it ^ yuvtttiu^ U'tifxSa'iv hv «XKifA«i(, It; to imiw TtB^rrH fiitim, 

jlr'tft. ^ See the conver&tion between I/chcmachus and his wife in Xinephon. c xiio 

. piato flike ntoft of the old Greeks and Bjmans) among mviyvery fine things hath now and then fi>me 
that are weak, and even abfurd; yet I cannot think, that by his community oi women he meant any 
thing like that, which is faid> ^^. 'Athen. to have been pradifed x»fk Tvffnnitk ixrixtf^ rp^^«rif { 

.or thit Ills thought cou!d be fo grofs, ^sZaHofititis reprefents it : "SciUcei ut ad eandtm muUerem 
inulii viriftaaquam cams, cenfbterent. For thus, property being taken oat of the world, a great part 

. of virtue is lnctingui(hd» and all induftry and improvements are at an end. And befide that, many 
of the mod iubftantial eomferts and innocent delights of this life are defh-oyd at once. Si $mms cm- 

nsumfuerm fir fnariti, <$• panes, c>» etxcfes, fi»'!i6erh-qm ifim couf$tfi§ generis humani eft f 6)ms 

Mm vir muherem, aut maUer vtrum diliget, ntp babitaverhu femfer undf nifi devota mens, (^ fer^ 

. ^4/4 invkem fides ind'rvidHam feeerit caritatem, &c. Jd. However it mnft be confeft, that Tlste has 
advanced more than was coBfiflent with his own gravity, or with nstttre. The bcft excufe to be 
made for him, that I know of, is that mAshendms, '^•w» i uxirm fMi tm^ yiriv iu^^9^% Vfi-^^t 
Vv$ yoV^f, it»M r»Ti m kt/TH fiOcrXnTlcfAinii : or perhaps to f^y» that he was & intent upon 
ftrengtbening and defending his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men muft live after his manner* 
there would be little in it werth defending. After aO, his meaning to me is not perfedly clear. 
"^ Every one knows how tnarri:^ were made among the Romans, cwifarreatime, ceemfthne, ujk : 
-of which ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies : and the hgrtimM ta^elU or 
'at lealt confent of friends (which couki fiot be given without fome £b!emnity) preceded all. nebcin 
'Wfert ufually taken, public notaries and witneflbs afiifled, t^c. Among tho Qretks men and women 
vaorere efpoufcd by mucua)promifesof fidelity: befide which there woe witncHes, and dotal writings 

a 
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gither m hue^ totd to Be fakhfilf ^tSiffytg^ mid the ti^f each to mherj m M thrctimfiamis 
of hcsbh m$dfrrti$ne^ tiUdcMth farts them % I take for granted. For all nations have 
fome farm or other upon thefe occafions : and even private contrads cannot be made 
without fome words in which they are containd, nor perhaps without fome kind o£ 
fignifictntt tbo privates eermmej between the lovers ; which bfe tx>thing of force 
with refped to them by their being both fmrtks and nHtmJfes themfelves. Something 
mufl; pafs between thems that is decUrative of their intentions^ exfreffes their vow$» 
and bmds them each to the other. There is no coming together ^er the manner oC 
mm and wifr upon any other foot. 



IIL That mthtuue mtioth by which the conjuges tecomc foffofi each rf the other*s peTr 
fon\ the mixtttre of their firt^ttm^y msd the jotm-relMiott thej have to their ehiUren^ 
all flrefigthen the bonds and obbgatiom of matrimony* By every aS done in purfuance 
of a cDvenantf fuch as the matrimonial is^ that covenant is owndi latifieds and as 
it were made lir /ifii^r#) and fepeted. 

Poffiffiom is certainly more than nothi^. When this therefore b added to a fbiy 
met titkf the title mUft needs be corroboratedi 

, When two perfons throw their all into one flock n JMU'traden fmr kfaj ndther of 
them can cotifiAebtly with truth and honefty take hb fhare oat and be gone (i. i^ 
iliflblve: the partnerfhip) without the omedermseo of the other. ; and fixnetimes it maf 
not be eafie^ perhaps floffible^ to do it at alU Each therefore b even by thb bound, 
mi becdmes obncodous to the other. 

And as to the prefent cafes if the marriage be not altogether unfruitful^ fince b§tk 
the parents are immediately related to the fame childf that clukl b the meJktm of t 
fixtf unalterable relation between them. Fors being both of the fame Mood with the 



(iffmZ») » at the weddmg, (aaifices to 'Diana and other deities, and the y^tiuixiu lu^t^ \ and after 
that, perhaps the being (hut up together, eating the wi^inw, a formal Ac^Vi^ C^* &^' '^^ P^^"^ 
of theJFrvj have been performed HODl, or "^tOUr:!, pr Hl^IlD : the ceremonies accompanying which 
cnsy be ieenparticdarly in ShuM» «r. with the additions of K. Mo. ifirUs (Zben ez,,) And ("to pais 
by other nations) the form of iblemnizatioo of matrimony, and the manner, in which pafons mar- 
ried give their troth each to other among us, are extant in our public offices : where they may be 
fcen by fuch, as feem to have forgot what th?y are. * C$fm$ibio fiah'tU. Vng* 

h '\y\ yjnn nm 64n> fc^in — ^^wd nn^pn Mp^ji -^ti Nin^^nsib ryyn 73^ nni* -^wnb vnv 

In 'Rfjh. hhokm. * Avm xf^fAoirvf xotftnu, TforixM fAuXtr* rtHk vttfMtTiU in /t**I»» 

^m9 9r«m» xmr»x**f^*'*^ 'i itmfJUiJj^t, fi^ re /ibcp^ (Vw, ^ re yubtp^ cc^erpiey, c^A^k ^Stf iii§9 iytC- 
^^Mt, Jt; fi^niiv i«ier/*er. Flnt. * 2i^Jia-/t*^ r* rtwei i)nt*7 ureu, Arifi. 

% child t. 



I 
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child % they thcmfelvcs come to be of the fsme blood : and fb that relation, wbkh 
at fir ft was only moral, and legah becomes natural; a^relatioiv in nature^ which caa 
never ceafe, or be difannulled. It follows mow that, • 

IV. Marrjitigj whentherOfis httU or n^ froffoil of true hapfmefi from thematdt^ 
and ejpeciallj if there are jiain frejages offtnhapfinefsi after marriage adttlterj ; allkntds of 
infidelity ; transfrrring that affeliion, which even ttndcr the decays of nature ought to fn^ 
firve it4 vigorp and never to degettfrate (at TMnft) but into a friendjhip of a fi^erior 
kind'^y and the lik£y are all wrong^. Becaufe the firfi of thefe is belying ones own 
fenfe of things^ and has an air of difira^ion; or however it is to aft as if that was 
the ka/f dnd moil trifiingpf alt tranfaftions in life, which is certainly one of the 
greateft and moft delicate. And to offend in any of the other ways is to behave, a9 
if the end of marriage was not what it is ; as if no fuch league had been made be- 
tween theperfons married, as has been made, aSiuallj^ 2nd Jolemnljy and is fHllyft^ 
fifting between them ; as if they were not pofeji each of the other ; their fortunes not ii>- 
terwovea ; nor their childitn Co equally related to them, as they are; and therefore the 
misbehaviour, being repugnant to truthy is afinagamflit, and the mighty Patron of it* 

If the mofl exfrefi and /okmn contrafts, upon which perfons, when they marry, 
do fo far depend, as in confidence of their being religioujly obferved to aker f$ute their 
fondition, begia a new thred of life, and ri/![uo all their fortune and happinefs : I fly, 
if fuch herd compaSs^ tbefi are allowd to be broken, there is an end of ail faith ; 
the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) ceafes ; tiojufiice can 
ht adminiflerd ; and then what a direful influence mufl this have upon the alGurs. o£ 
mankind upon ^/mt, and ether accounts^?. 



• In refpcd^ of which that in P/MMrr^ particularly is true, 'H ^{/V<f fjutywv-i iU r«v o-^fMtTiVfiifStZu 
If i^ inMrifif fJi*tf>^ Aa^vq-a, ^ rv'^^turei, kcivop itf^f^orifot^ ^in^S to ynoftt09» ^ Socratis mS 

aJolefcentuh quojMm confultuj, uxorem ductret, sn ft omni matrlmonio ahfttnirtt^ ref^mdit, Utrum 
torumficijftty a^urum fmittnt'mm* Hie te, inqutt, filltudo, hie erhitas, hicgentris inttrittts, hie bd^ 
res aliefiMs exeipiet: illic perpetua /oUcrtHdo, comextHs querelarum, — inartus H^erorum evmtus.Vil, M, 
c Xfo'fu v'MmB-iteC'i cVti «jio^« jr«3-^ xiv-B^nrtti rS Avyivfirw to ^tXuf ^ r« mym^uf hrirttHfifVm, Tint, * It 
is viliblc that p^lyg^nrf, ptUiente, &c. muft be included here. They are not only inconfiftent with 
our forms and the very Utter of the marriage- con tra£l, but with thtejfence of marriage, which fies 
in fuch a union and love as can only be between two. AriftotU doth not al!ow there can be even 
fix^cd frtendfl)ip bctv/een more thin two : much lefs therefore, perfe£l love. UoiHioX^ ufon ^iXov^na- 
fk i-i)yrfAfi«v^<A(ky, iic cvlix^Ton, iiowtf yi"* ifZf xoX^ ufMi, Eth. *'£r« <]^ f /a^ i»^^ otvrU- 
Ibid. • FdcundM cfilp^ facuU nuptsMs Frimiim i/iquifiavore, & genus, f^ domes* HocfmH 

dir.iAtA claJes In patriam, p pnlumque fluxit. Hot. 
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jf&twimct^ by fed. IV. ought to be made for inabilitiest find involuntar)' failmg^ 
A pfrfbn*$ age, health, eftate, or other circumftances may be fuch, and without any 
yW/, that he or (he cannot do what they would ; or perhaps inftcad of that one 
of them may come to want the ptj and ajftftancc of the other* In this cafe (which 
requires the philofophy and fubmiffion proper in afBiftions) it is the duty of the 
one not on^ to bcaar with^ but al'b to camfbrty and do what may be done for the 
other. This is part of the happinefs frcfofid^ which confifts not only in poJ!tiv9 
pleafures, but alfo in lejfeniftg pains and wants ; whilft the pair have each in the 
other a refuge at hand. 

N. I have defignedly forborn to mention that mithoritj of a husband over his 
wife, which is ufually given to him, not only by private writers, but even by 
laws ; becaufe I think it has been carried m$ich too high. I would have them live 
fo far upon the Uvely as ("according to my conftant Icflbn^ to be govemd both by 
reafon'. If the man's reafon be ftronger, or his knowledge and experience greater 
"(as it is commonly fuppofed to be^, the woman will be obliged upon that fcore to 
pay a defrrenccj and fubmit to him b* 

Having now confiderd the man and woman between themfelvesi I proceed in the 
order of nature to confider them as parents ; and to fee (in a ' few propofitions fol- 
lowing) how things will be carried between them and their children^ as alfo between 
other relatioMi coming at firft from the fame bed, if truth and matters offaSl (to 
be named, where the argument (hall call for them) are not denied. 

V. Parents ought to educate their children^ take the befl care of them thej cany en* 
deavour to provide for them, and be alwajs ready toajjift them. Becaufe otherwife they 
do not carry themfelves towards their children as being what they are, children and 
theirs : they do not do what they would defire to have done to them/elves, were 
they again to pafs through that feeble and tender flate; or perhaps what has been done 
to them*^: and befide, they tran^grefs the /^w eftabliflied by nature for the prefer- 
vation of the race, which, as things are, could not without a parental care and af- 
fedion be continued; a lawy which is in force among all the other tribes of animalj, 
{b far as there is occafion for it. 



^ avfji7n<pvK9rei T*i ivfcU. Vlut. (\ fenrcncc, which dcfcrrci to be writrt-n in Icrterf of gold ) "Ot< 

^uo-u o« <tfpcyf$ i fM90f or reTt; itf^fix9i%^. m(X&« ^ C4» rti^ iyhtu l^tfn ^r>^v<ri. PUtO Up. Dio^.L, 
c n«At;TAf3^pV{ Ji ret ytj'tt^ Au-^tt, xetTfU 1^ rii/r' ih^BCfijnf T«e^«. £ur. I'^renttS VOS MtnJo mf^- 
turn nutriindorMm debito (fi quh efi fudor) ttlUgavtrunt. V. M. 

X i Not 
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Not to do what is here required, is not i^ely to ad: agaioft troth and teture» 

not 0tlj fuch an omiflion as is mentiond in k&. L pr. V, but a heinous inftance of 

>€r$tekj. If any one can deny this, let him better confider the cafe of an irfmtf 

negleded, helpJefs, and having nothing fo much as to folicite for him, but his cria 
and (that which will do but litdem this world) \i\simtocence : let him think what it would 
be to turn a child, tho a little grown up, out of doon, deftitute of every thii^, not 
knowing whither to flyS or what to do; and whether it b not the fame thing, if he 
. be left to be turned out by any body elfe bcnafter^ or (in general) to conflki widi 
wam and mijhj : let him refledl a while upon the circumflances of poor mfbdm^ left un- 
provided for, tobeabufedbyevery bodyS &c* and then let him fay, whether it is /^ 
JiHeforz forent to be lb void of bowek, as not to be moved with thefe confiderations; or 
, what epdta he defaves, if he is not. If any of them who have been thus abandondt 
and turned adrift, have dfne wdk thofe inftances ought to be placed vnovngf^niCHUrfrwh 
dences: as whena veffel atfea, without pilot or failor» happens to be bk)wn into the pott* 
Not only the cmtc, but the earlj care of parents is required, left death ihouU 
prevent them ; des^h, which skips none, and furprifes many. Not to remember 
this, and zSt accordingly, is in praftice to contradift one of the moft certain and 
^hioHs of all truths. 

VL In wder to the good cf children^ their edncatton^ &c« then nmfl be fimo amho^ 
rity over them lodged bj nature in the parents : I mean, the natnre of the cafe isfkcb^ 
as necejfarilji reqmres there fbonld be in the parents an anthority over their children in order 
to their good^ ^ faft if fome body did not nurfe, feed, clothe, and take care of 
children^ the mterval between their firft and laft breath would be very fliort. They^ 
on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly xhtw parents : to do this is their 
duty by the foregoing propofition. But then they muft do it as they can^ and ac- 
cording to their judgment : and tliis is pkdnly an ad of amhoritj^ to order and dif^ 
pofe of another according to one^s judgment, tho it be done according to the beji of 
one's judgment* 

As the child grows ar/, the afe is flill the fame in fome degree or other, till he ar» 
rives at the age reckond matnre ; and very often longer. He is become able per- 
haps to walk by himfelf, but what path to choofe he knows not ; cannot diAinguifli 

, JnctrtHs qst^ fotsfmront, uhij^$ ditnr, in tbe poet's language. » See that movii^ 

defcription of the^H/4r«^ if^uisf in Hpmir. * I couki never think of tktt JrMc 

witbottt ptt7> At barbir {JOBSOrtMileanu l# fiave nf$n the besj of mm orphan* 
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his fafety and his danger, his advantages and dKadvantages ; nor, in genera], good 
and evil : he muft be wamedi and direded, and watched flill by his partmsy or fome 
body intruded by theai» or elfe it n^igbt have bees poflibly much better for him 
to have exfirtd under the midwife's handc, and prevented the efieds of his own 
ignorance^ 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himfelf capable of g$virmig 
himfelf^ hy how much the mare he thinks himfelf apable> by fo much the kfs ca- 
paUe may he be^ and the mwi may he, want to be governed. The avenues ^ faafk 
are opend : but the ju^mem^ and imelkSml fiic$$bks Are not ripend but with amp 
and much pradice* The vmld is not ealily known by perfons of ndnk abilities ; 
and, when they become tolerably acquabted with it, yet diey find things in it 16 
intricatet dubious* difficult, that it is many times hard for them to refolve^ what 
meafures are fitted to be taken : but they, who are not, or l>ut lately, pad their 
tmfsj cannot be fuppofed to have any extent of knowledge* or to be, if they are 
left to themfelves, any thing elfe but a frej to the villain who firft feizes upon them* 
Inftead of judgment and experience we find ^gmmon^ in youth fuch things as are 
remoteft from them, chikli(h appetites* irr^dar paffions, peevifh and obftinate hu- 
mors ; which require to be fi$bdmd^ and taught to give way to wholfom counfds. 
Young people are not only obnoxious to their awn humors and follies, but alio to 
thofe of their cmrnfomam* They are apt to hearken to them,' and ix> imitate one 
anothers mifconduft : and thus folly minxes with folly, and increafes prodigioufly. 
The judgment therefore of the fonms muft ftill interpofe, and prefide, and^M^ 
through dl xhdtfiages of infancy, chiklhood, and youth; 0cc$nbt9i u thar fewer 
improving the mands of their chikken, tweaking the firei^ of theur inordinate 
paffion$» cultivating rude nature^ foro^ing their n^aonen, and fhewing them the way 
which they o$f^ to be found in» 

Thefe things ace fo in faS, and a p4rei$e cannot acquit himfrlf of the duty impo^ 
fed upon him in the preceding propoiitioo, if he 9Sts fo as to deny them : but then 
he cannot aft fo as net to denj them (,thae ie^ fo as to fubdue the palHons of the 
child, break his flomach, and caufe him to mind his inflru<^ions) without fome Ibrt 
of difiifUm^ and a proper feverity ; at lead very rarely ^ 

To all this, and much more that might be urged» mud be fuperadded, that the 
fertHHes of chikken» and their manner of iettmg out in the world depending (coo)^ 

• For ccartainly, wfccn it can be, Hecfstmrn tfi, foiim mfrnf^rf fiUHmfnsJ^§ reBefiuere, 
fiim nUetf^ m9tiu Tct» 
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monly) upon rhcir parents, their parents muft upon this account be their direElors^ 
^nd govern their afl&irs, 

N. I. It appears now from the prcmifles, th^t even parems have n6t properly a 
domimon over xheAx childreny fuch as is intended feft. VI. prop. V. from which this 
foremd authariij is a very diflPerent thing. This only refpeds the good of the crhil- 
■drcn, and reaches not beyond the means* which the paremt^ ading according to the 
beft of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moft conducive to that end: but 
dominion only refpefts-the iwi/ofthe lord, ahd is of the fame extent with hispk^* 
fun. Parents may not, by vimie of ^his authority, command their children to do 
any thing which is in ixk\( evd : and if they do, the children ought not to obej". 
Nor may they do at^ things what they * pleafe, to them. They may not kill, or 
maim, or expofe them ^ : and when they come to be nten or women, and are poffeft 
of eftates, which either their parents (ox any body elfe) have given them, or they have 
acquired by their own labor, man^ment, or- frugality , they havcthefame/r^yfrr/fxin 
thefc with refpeft to their parents^ which they hivt with refpeft to other people: the pa- 
•rerits have no more right to take them by force from them, than the reft of the world 
have<^. So that what occurs in the phcc abovementiond remainsT&w, notwirhftanding 
any thing that may be objefted from the cafe of parents and children. And 
«)orcover, ■ : i/.- . «•- •.>•■... ?-.'.:.> ■ ^ . • ■••"-■ ■', 

N. 2. They, who found wa«i4wAjf in paternal authorityi gain little advantage wit^ 
refpeft to de/potic or dfilute power. A powl?r to be exercifcd for the good of fub- 
jeSts (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, where 
they arc incapable of helping themfelves, can only be derived from hence. The fa^ 
fher of his countrey cannot by this way of reafoning be demonftrated to be the 4^ 
folate lord d of tbt Mvesy and limbs^ and fortunes of the people, to difpofe of them a$ 
htpleafis^. The authority of parents goes not this length. Befide, if a parent hath 
an authority over his children, it doth not follow, that the eldefl fin (hould have the 
lame authority, be it what, it will, over his brothers and Jifters: and much lefs, that 

» ■■« • f 

^ The barbarity of the thing at length "put z (lop to the cuftoro of expo(:ng children : but it had 
been pra^ifcd'by the ferfians^ Cneku &c. Romulus^ law only rcftraird it, but did not iboKfh if 
For it injoind his citiaxcs only, ixrttv'ttf uf^acc ycyskr ixTfitput, ^ Bvymri^f rk^ itftn-tytvuc 
^KTtnwtti ^ f/^zi^tf T ytvofiiifm nurtftf r^nrvu ^^9 u t» y*w<Te xeiihw UMuni^ct^ JtA. Dion, Hal. 
And bellde, k^xtrtc*, «$ f<»-7«i', t^uxip i^tto-wf xxrfl ku^' 'tji, ^ xai^et % terra T S fitw ;cH'*'» *^* ^^ 
« ?^fAau9i% iB'tf STiw fV« KTtfpLei ^0fTi9 *Tt ^ xtiri(§ift cbM^tf ^ T« ;^^i|//&«r« ^ ret rvfjbttret t Touftm «f 
T« ^i(Ao>r»» heiTt^ifxi rtX-^ Trar^eicrif ^^i^trxt, U. Thefc are inftanccs of fuch laws, as (hould not be, 
by prop. IV. fca. vii. ^ Roma fatnm fatrU Ccnrontm libera <//>//. Juv. « 'il^ A«y«it«, 

tlie 
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the hchr of thtfirfi parent ibould Id fucceeding generations have it over all the col- 
laterals. The very relation between them foon vaniflies^ and comes at laft in efled; 
to jsothing, and this notion with ir« 

yil. ji$ parent i are obliged to educate their childrens &c;. fi. children o^ht tocpnp^er^ 
parents as the immediate authors (authors under thefirji and great Caufe* ) of their being;, 
or to fpeakjuore properly^ of their being born. I know children are apt (not very re- 
fpeftfully^ or prudently) to fay ; that their parents did not beget them for their faksf^, 
wlK)m they could not know before they were boriH but for their efum pleafure. But 
^^,^who make this a pretext, fox tKeir (difobedienc^ or dijr^cgard, We not fufii*, 
cjeotly thought, what foin^ .what frouble, how m^y ^rights >nd carts \ wha^ chifr* 
gesi and y/hzt felf denials parents undergo upon the fcore of their chiklren : and that 
all thefe> if parents only ru(hd into pleaiuret and confulted nothing, etfcy might eadly 
be avoided^ by negleHing them and i^tvt welfare '• For as to thofe parents> who do 
dtiis^ let them fpeak for t^emfelves: I ihallnot be r^ir advocate*' 

VXII. ui great fubmijpon and manjf gratefrl ackwrwledgementSy much reJpeSl and pietj 
are due from children to their parents* For if there is an authority in parents (as be- 
fore^ this muftbe anfwerd by' a proportionable fubmiffion on the other fide : fince* 




parents muftbe confiderd as the authors, or at lead! the ih^ruments of that good to 
us» whatever it is: which cannot be don^ ynlefs they are treated with diJlinSlion and 
great regard, being to us what no otheriifi or ever can be., 

Gody as the fir ft caufe of all beings,^ i^ often fly led metaphorically, er in » krge 
iciife of the word,' the ArW of the world, oVbfus all: and," if We behave our felvesr 
towzr6s Him zs being fitch^ we cannot Caccording to k£t. V*. pr« XIX. n. 3.) but 
adore Him* Something analogous, tho in a low d^ree, to the cafe between God and 
h'ls ofispring there feems robe in the cafe between parents and their children. If thar 
requires diviffiworfiipi this will demand a great reJpeSl and reverence \ Nor can F 

» Cann^V^ra psmvi; invy!?U;. S. nh^reJ. ^ Umam ocuUs in fetors fojfent Jnftrnt, ^ 

pitr'tas intus defrtndtrt cnms, * I confcfs, in Seneca*s words, minimum tjft hentficium fs- 

tr'u matrifqi concuSitum, nifi accijftr'mt dUa, qud frofeqturentur hoc initium tryinerts, eJ* ^Uis ojjiclis 
pc ratumfacittnt. j. To ono-S-^wo-S^** or» ^ ^ i^^Km xh^' km* ^uvti ^ iyafS-ii v ^•'i 

Arift. The fcnfc of life (of being alive; fccms to be fomcthing more than what Seneca ca'ls mufia- 
rum MC vermium bonum. « Oi xiXtcut ^ PitfMctvf ro/Mt, kX. . < •« 5 in t«^ ectcrtfoi r#rrra 

believe,. 
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believe, that a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any di'poficion to 
worftiip iiis Crtatar*. That precept of honormg ftartnti, to be focnd in almoft all 
nations and religions, feems to proceed from fome fucU fentiment : for in books we meet 
with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that of ivorjljipping itx Deity ^. 
In laying children under this obligation they have all con'pired, tho fcarce in any 
thing elfC". 

The admamtiom of a parent mufl be of the greateft weight with his children, if 
they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had rcpeted occafions to cwi^- 
daf things, and obfirve events; hath cooler pajjtons, as he advances in year*, and fees 
things more trttly as they are ; is able in a manner to predtfl what they rhemjelvet will 
defire to have done, when they (hail arrive at his age ; may upon thcfe accounts* 
ordinarily, be prcfumed to be a more competent y«i^f than themfclves'* ; and laftly 
from his relation to them muft be more Jmctrtly inclined to tell them truth, than 
my other perfin in the world can be fiippofed to be*. I fay, if young people rcfleft 
well upon thefe things, they cannot in pradtnce, or even kindnefs to themjihet^ bar 
pay the utmoil deftrence to the advertifements and dire^ions of a parent. 

And to conclude, if parent i want the affiftance of their children, efpecially in thede- 
clenfion of their age, and when they verge towards a htlpleft condition again, ihey 
cannot deny or withhold it, but ihey mud at the fame time deny to requite the care 
and tendemels Aiewd by their parents towards them in their helplefs and dangerous 
years; that is, without being Hngratefitl; and that is, without being HxJMfl, if there 
be injuftice in ingratitude ^ Not (which is more ftilJ^ can they do this without 

• Mw jndieio fitt«j fMttiitmitiium tjl emninm -vmutHm- Cic. The fame airthor reckons aitiofig 
thofe things, (h»t ire isudable, furirutm tiertri Mt Ataat (»f^ tnim rnmitc firm f»rins littrit). Oef 

m» »i>.ir fui^f nii\i^t i^im v>V*'* ^ ^AJ yariK *A>v«fi'iH ^ TM^ptAiMt. PllU. * i]w- 

1ft ^iytn t ^J'kb'if, iif ytatSn rij*ii> /*!*« 8i«r4 ufanw S JH..-V1W i " ftw-i;. •, Ti Tw flw-if 

cm^ur Mft<&- kniiuM, Plul. refitif T./tw f*lT« Tt, Tfii &u> /lurif*. ItxIi [M*!^*], ^tf W< iridcej 

ufually divide ihe two tables of Mifu'i bw fo, that the fifth fWror thy f»ihrr Mn4 ifij imthtr) HSit 
m the fccond : but (he Jews themfelvci diviik th«n otherwife i w T'mi i* ^i^ ^hk ymVk *t. Sifjgt, 

ew> i Titript ?iniH-is, ri j *»*<>- v*»>>, t*. ph. Jmd. Agreeibly to (hit, Jtf'tbmi layj 

thjt ■• ivat Aiyst were written upon two tables, <*mi rirri ^ in imiTiftu [rAoi^j : AiMimil 
reckoiu the fifth commutdmcnt the U(t of the flill table i and lays their }ih*li»mitK do to- and fii 
the officei of that natioo iheic commandments are menciond as written HU^n HUfDH nmiVl hy. 
c Trim* igitur (j- efiim» rtrum tiMiura fiiiAtii tjl magijlrs, 8tc. l>i. M. t O xp'^t 

T«nrM Tin' i^WfS., Tf yiftt iTfM-fl-flrt nt iririu-ip- Flm- ' "p-''* T^** ^MUf : Mik ihy 

Father, »Bd h» wtU flitm ihtt. Dcut. * Aa{>ii t' in wft^^ yuUvrt fiir paPiir' «■«>», w( 

i^iiXrrii^, £ ""( aiTi'i.i F (iiKi. iij n^v j xit5a*it 9A(. Arifl. Among the andcn\ 

Sfimifut and Tfi^ii* were reckond it*. And he, who doth not requite to his parcntt HDli^n 

J denying 
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dkn^og whit they Dujr ii liMT AVK require (^ f£rfl'chil(lKn^ ' In effefi they do 
thus by their adions i^|; that to have been> which has been ; utd thoft things to 
Be p(iffibki| which may' be bereaftn-. -■ i- . . ' i 

Mac otief kt^ ioEnnities of pireMSi hue facfi denysiof their MMb ts n»y hip* 
pen; oughc to be piiiedi tbeir little haflineflei and mifisket diflemfalid, «nd their do>' 
SeBa fupplied, dtttm^K 

m rt4^ n fbietiurmy, .■ , ,j',, ,. .■ , _ .,,■,,, . _,., _ ^ . .^ 

We haw leen. Mfprci .jwkI it' is cvi^mt ^n^ tti^ that jS«(/3. ought to govem* 

vIk9»<^ docs got iotei^e; i, t. when ttiae is m> re,^Ht why ic (hould not. If 
then'this r<n^.ot.m^tua],affi)^(|n,}x an iDwud ^nje of die cale iaetwoen,pi)rpnc^ lod, 
cJuWrtn, w|ii<^,,jff|tiK)utfla^^^^^^ 4^', ii, is felt by them, ,)»odj^ (^ jijpoq fheifj 

hfam\}t_mx^ai^^ :^yj,mt)|Xv, of/ca. IU,.,|j^t,^l^hcc..^^ 

is or'nbc> the. fame taiy be f^ud (^hich i$iull'^ rcpeted in uiocbn- placf^ of eytrjf, 
tj^iBim, paffioni.inclinatiootagenenl. ; Fpr^when thecc is no rcafoni whyweibo^, 
not comply with'thefPi their, ow^n very fo{|icitatjot^ and the agreeij^tqi^erf we appre-j 
hcnd w be in .coppl^inft ■ 'gre fjwf)ff^«jjj. argmneoti. , , , .Tb(« m\ ^jt^'*i M" .>«ffT. 
tbit^U niw^Jthaijwriw^'; M,^^^^^ tf> 

^d^. So. thatiftEb r<{.)?i, ;be 'Cmly jal^ep «t„^ a ,!lund-^« ^rr^iM, or ttmUtiet^ \a^ 
the mere ma^ of jnrents a9d^'ciildren.ry« iml/th^ phvitofl motion ix ^mffiy 
ought Dot to be over-ruled, if th^ be not a goodmSan for ic. Oo the contraty,. 
ii.flught tebe tJ£cn_as_a,A^ftw^|of ^n?^^ '^ ■'iWI*^ 

here ra^ii doth nbt'oflly"not gainfay, 'by'it's liien^'conlnit, "'and' fi> ban^y. leavf 
its right of coomunding to this bodily inclination ; but ic comes in ftrongly to 
tAet aod fff/vrvr it. asdeiignd for a reafooable end: and therefore not to aA Mcerd- 
«g M it is not u> ad according to reafg9f aod to 4ctty chat (o bp wliv:h is. , 

ftrtim wr 9ibtr,ueb fir mba. To this th^. ought to acconipiodate. theadt^ei. 

.. > Tm>t<>' ya* «£• rwt y<w(» ^-f^ '^l'**t^ ^Mfr"* r^^ m rMfr* ^fu^f*:^' ^ That, 

(mM», i(i»B# «M,#r*. M rtetftrmt. Sen. .\, ,.i -,.., ^ XlfiSw, fM^9^ t monog <)fft(iB(«i| Jti 
s. Bafl (^ '*'^'i of a coaaid wUcb t poor nua bicl WitbiD UmSif, whs be W w tthtr 
faj left u prdoTC fife bubf lUbag one vf bit cbildnfl. 

Y vbcre 
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where reafon does not prohibit. The proof of this aflertion is much the larac with 
that of the fotegoing mut. mHtaitd, 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in mtrrtAgt*- For the huUtaml and 
vii^ having folemnly attacbd thcmfelves each to other, having the lame children, in- 
terefts] &c. become fo intimately rehted as to be itckond united, one fiefh, and in 
the laws of nations many times one perfin'^. Certainly they are fuch with refpeft 
to their pofterity, who proceed from them jointly'. The children of this couple 
ire related between themfelves by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
ihetn being of the fame blood with their common parents, they are all of the fame 
blood (truly confangmnei), the relations, which they refpeftively bear to their parents* 
meeting there as in their ttnter. This is the nearefi relation that can be^, next to 
thofe of man and wife, parents and their children, who are mtmedimelj related by 
contafi or rather continuity of Wood, if one may fpeak fo. The relation between 
the chiHreri of thefe children grows more nmet'e and ditmet and in time wears out. 
For at every remove the natural timSure or fympathy may be fuppofed to be weakend >' 
if for no other reafon, yet for this. Every remove takes of f half t he common blood 
derived from the grand parents. For let C be the fon of A and B, D the fon of 

C, E of D, F o f E : and let the rtlatien of C to A and B be as i : then the 
rtteflw of D to A and B will ' be bu t ;- ; bccauft C b but one of the parents of 

D, and fo the relaion of D to A and B is biit the half of that, which C bears to 
ihe m. By proceeditig after the fame manner it wiD be found, that the relation of E 
to A and B is J Cor half of the half^, of F t : and fo on. So tliat the reUtim, 
which dtfeendtnts in a ({ireft line have by blood to their grand parents, dtcre^^ thus 
in geometrical proportions the rtlntimh^weea thim of ca^mt/ lines* which paffes 
and is made out dir^u^^ the gr^qtl biMnQt lD^ft fooR be reduced to an inconfi- 
derable Matter'. ■■''■'■ ■'..■.,< 
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• Trim* fadtm in ipfo etnjnpe tfl : fnxinm in tiSerit, ($>e. Cie, * MuUir ttnjuaUm 

virt emc*j[,t m unun.. Lxf. •S'U'n !>lO'a in3. ^rfp, r. El»t.. Ai^. ^ f*lf. ' 'H n^ 

/iiui fJiAiit] ^mnriu wtlu/utiK itnti, t lirria}^rur» tim -f mfrfmSi' it '/tnTi; /S/i -^ c.'fy»rir* riwfc 

S iiii ¥ UvtSi iiw>' yiViwrat t' 

* ^uwneefitfn fum/iistii iUa rietrtt»iit ifi I 



ii y iimTfiarif*!, "tA. Arifl. 



M tc4,m ihrnitibt, muiqiui 

dtm afftlttn/i f*min, ^. nk M. 



, ksHlaw : M HfJtm iiKmnatmlii i»fjmtia Itmftr* frtgi : of- 
• There 'm no ume for toj dd<:eadaii, vrbo b iner» 



' It beoomd 'i^*V- ■'^''- ^^^' 
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If then we fuppofe this aJfeHioH or fympathy^ when it is permitted to a<^ regukr^ 
ly and according to nature» no reafon intervehlAg to exalt or abate it» to operate with 
i ftroigth wxAy fropvrti^mihk to the quantity px degree of relation9 computed as a« 
bove)', we may pcrnap> nearly &k&n the, ^ff€e$ of that obligation* which peribns 
related lie under) to allift'ead^ othery finm this wdthi. 

But there are many civcumftances and incidents in life capable of a^^ing this cUi^ 
gmum^ and altering the d^ees of it. A man muft weigh the wants of himfilf and 
^ own fivnilj againf{ thole of his relntions i he muft conHder their y?xi their ^r# 
their ^Btics and opportunities, how cafo^k they ar^ of good oificesy how they will 
^e than> what uTe thjiy will n^ake of them^ and the like. Hci who defigns to; 
iSt agreeably to trmhy may find many fiich thing$ den^anding his regard ; fomo juft* 
ly moving him to comiMiffion, others holding back his hand. But however this 
may in general be taketi as evident, that mxt f^cr our pareiiiti and own offTpring ' na« 
tiire direds tis to be helpful, in iht firfi fUce to brothers, and fifters, and thm to other 
relations according to their refpe^iye djitances ia the genealogy of the iamily, frefi'^ 
fnhtjxo ad foreigners ^ And tho our powert or opportunities of helping them ia 
their wants fliould be but little; yet we ought to preferve our afieftion towards thenii^ 
and a di(po(ition to ferve them, as far as we hwufilj and fimdemif can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity (hall prefdit itfelf . . This, mintn and trmh requiit* 

; 1 ■ ■ - • ■ ■ 

Sect. IX. Trmhs helming to a Private Man, 

and refpe^ittg (HreSly} only himfelf. 



* i • 



1. C^by num kgcws (or mof ^ kgm) befi^ what Us wm fac$tbies^ andperfinal thr^ 
^ Cftmfimices ^e» and tonfiqmmlj whMfifwers he has ofsSmgt and govemUig him 
fdf. Becauie he oiily of all mankind has the uuemd knowledge of himrelf, and what 
he ii; and has th^ only opportunity byrs/Zsjn^ of himfelf to findj 

what his own abiiities» paffions, &c. tmly are<^. 

• Wfin and (f^t are AippoTed to be mm^ and tkerefdre have no plaoe here \ any more than a nutn 
and \sA[9\f. Ocherwife confidcf^ diftioffiy. the one of them ought always to be ^ firfi care of 
the other. . ^ M«A xmny^m- «-•* mwk^mk hnSfm* Htf. ^ For many I acknowkdgB 

there are, who feem to be without reflexioOt and ahnoft thought. Ti$ kifml n imimf fu^tr ^ 
T«;s&«i, THx» a xtlAn sr;^ i^ym. S. Chryf. ^ ^ J^tefi qu^fivmi ixtrs. 
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II. He, that well ex/mius himjilf, IJifpeJe, will find theft things to bt true . 
I. That there are _/S»w things commenio \{\mnox.on\y with finjitive animals and w- 
getabUs, but alfo with inmimate mailer : ast that his body is fubjeiS to the general law 
of gravitation ; that its prts are capable of being feparated, or diflocated ; and that 
therefore he is in danger from falls, and all impreifions of violence. 

i. That there are other things c9mmon to him with vegetabUi and finjitive MimaU .- 
as, that he comes from a feed (fuch the original animalcttlHrn may be taken to bej ; 
grows, and is preserved by proper matter^ taken in and dtdributed through a fet 
of veflfels; ripens, flourifhes, withers, decays, dies ; is fubjefl to difeafes, may be 
hurt, or killed ; and therefore wants, as they do. nouriChoient, a proper habitation, 
proteftion from injuries, and the like. 

J. That he has other properties common only to him and the fet^iiive tribe: as, that 
he receives by his ferfes the notice of many external objefls, and tilings; perceives 
many afFeSions of his body ; find pleafure from fome, and pain from others ; and 
has certain powers of moving himfetf, and aiSing : that is, he is not only obnoxious 
to hurts> difeafes, and the caufes of death, but alfo feels ihcm^'; is not only capable 
of nourifhment, and many other provifions made for him, but alfo /»yc;j them ; and. 
b:ftde, may cemrihMt much hlmfelf to either his injoyments, or his fuffcrings. 

4. That hejuie thefi he has other facHlttei, which he doth not apprehend to be «- 
iher in the inert mafs of matter, or in v^etables, or even in the fenfitive kind, at 
lead in any confiderable degree ; by ihe help of which he inveftigates truth, or pro- 
bability, and judges, whether things arc agfeeable to them, or not, after the manner 
fet down in \t&. III. or, in a word, that he is iwimal rationale '. 

;. That.l;eisconfci6us ofi Mm^iin:hi(nfelf t9^ornot,to-ad| and that there- 
fore he is fitch a heiug as is defcribed fed. I. prop. I. a being, whofe ads may be nw- 
rdlj good or evil. Further, 

■* 6. That there are in him many inclmaioiis and averjtons ; from whence flow fuch 

affeflions, as defire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, forrow, pity, anger, ijc. all which 

promft him to aft this or that way. 

L *"7.' That he is fenfible of.^cV defeSis aad limikniiiu In the ufe of h's rational facul- 

■ tics, and powen of aftion, upon many occafions : as 'alfo, that his padions are many 

I ' ■ lUuJ ¥>*<3i rnwit mIi ptitart ni arrtgimtiiim m'mumium felim 'Jfi iiHum, vtrim ni»m at ie- 

W M nejtr» mrimus. Cic. ad. Q\. ft. ^ Nm ftntlri maU f»» n»a tfi hemmh : (^ hbh ftrrt uta 

iff vi-i. Sen, who condeTtcnds here 10 be lomething like other men. Aj alfij, when he dyt, jttim 

ptnr, au4 f»fitnt»m ffTiunt, ttiamfi i.0'> ffruiriuni i ui dobr capitis, O"'- W<c ii*» Htgg fintirt ftf'm. 

tim, 5;c. ; Jl^'f* 'tf* '•*''''• uliqitiJ f"»ti*t J' hsitrt irvmum, See. Cic. 

tinci 

»V. .11 i / 
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times apt to take wrong turns^ to grow wann> irt^lar> excefliveS In other Wordsf 
that he is in many refpeSs fiiUibk) and infirm ^. 

Laftlyi that he defires to be hapfy : as every thing mufti which underftands what 
is meant by that word. 

. ' ^ ' I 

IIL If he J^h Jmdtbefi thkfgs fobefiy then if be vrill dl as be mght to do (that isp 

aff'eeablj to truth imd fad) he nmfi do fitch things as thefi. 

1. He fttt^ fidfjeS hisfatfital imMnatioHS, hishdify f^^pmts^ and the motions of att bis 
members ^ to reafin ; and try evfrj thing by it. For in the climax fet down he (;apnoC 
but obierves that as the principle of vegetation is fomething above the inertia of merQ 
naatter) ztidfinfi fomething above that again; fo reafbs muft be fomething above all 
thefe^ : or> that his uppermoft faculty is reafin^. And fi-om hence it foUows, that he 
is one of thofe beings mentiond fed. IIL prop* XL. and that the great iW impofed 
upon him is to be governed bj reafin. 

Any man may prove this to himfelf by experiment) if he pleafes. Becanfe he c^ 
not (at teaft withoutgreat violence to. his nature) do any thing* if he has a greater 
reafon againft the doing of it than for it. When men do err againft reafon> it is ei^ 
ther becaufe they do not ("perhaps TiHll not) advert^ and ufe their reafon^ or not «-. 
nongh ; or Ibecaufe theii^ faculties are defvdive. 

And further* by (e^. III. prop. X. to endeavour to a& according to right ttftoth 
and to'endeavbur to ad according to trutb are in efied the fame thing. ^ We cannfi^t d^r 
the bne^ but we muft do the other. We cannot ad according to truth, or fo as np$^ 
to det^ atej trmh^ and that is we cannot ad ri^t^ unlefs we endeavour to ad accord-^- 
ing to rigiEtf rtf^ii* and are led by ic ., .-. . ;; 

Ther^ore not to fubjed ont^s fin/itive inclinations and paQons to re^fii^ is to dtn^ 
either that he is ratiooalji or that reaibn is the fupreme and ruling ;£)fuj|iy in liis namft : 

• yVI ny>1 -VDinn ynw arc (ia Jewifli language) HD^yn "^WU;. b 'Afkix^vm uftu 

m^fttatit rim timfMCfrnltf, Chrjf. * The author Hf S. HhofU* reckons iight^ the fight 

ufi; of which .coitDfirchefMis ali pradieal reli^oa: tiie heurt, theeye^ the mooth, no(e, ear, hand, fobV^ 
and. n^ Ali ^^r\. The duties refpcOing thefc are the fubjed' of that fhot bad) book. ' ^ dUm ' 
tfUfiit hdc, ejfe^ vhere, 'malU^ert : (^ Ufis f/l, cJ» fetms vivtu nectamtn U^deM futo t)heri^ ' 
^us pecM mielli^trii qui autem tn^eWgif, eum & ep & viver$ ctrtijjtnmm ifl. ^Mn mh duhitO: 
id txcilUmius JHutcare^ cut amnii^ tria infant, qHsm id tui duo vtl tmum dtfit. S. AHg. Thus reaibn: 
feu loan above the other vifible orders of beings, f^c. * Trsfih ffi d^miim ^mmum (^ retina. 

rMtk^-^-^^ U4^ US' imftnt illi fsrfi animu qf^ oSidin dtbet^ id i/idendnm efi iiro, Cic:'"* * ' 

• « •••■'■ 

. . . • '.. '. ^.'- \ .*■* 
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and thst is to defnt mankinds and to drtij himfelf to b« what be knows Irimfdfb^ 
experience and ia his own confciencc upon examination to be* and what he would 
be very angry if any body (hoald fay he was nor. 

liibci^ could be fuppofed to give up ^n fenfi and aftivity; ncglcd the caBsof 
hunger, and thofe appetites by wliich he (according to his luUHre) is to be guided ; 
and refudng to ufc the powers, with which he is indued in order to get his food 
and preferve his life, lie ftiH in fome place, and expeft to grow, and be fed like a 
flmt ; this would be much the fame cafe, only not fo bad, as when a mm cancels his 
rtafm, and as it were ftrives to metamorphize himfelf into a hme. And yet this lie 
does, who purfiies only fenfual objeds, and leaves himfelf to the impulles of appetite 
and paflion. For as in that cafe the huie neglefts the bw of his muMre, and afTe^s 
that of the order Motv him : fo doth the mM difobey the law of his natitre, and put 
himfelf under that of the Imi^rr animals ; to whom he thus makes a defel^ion^ 

If this be fo, how wretchedly do they violate the erdtr of nature, and crangrelsa- 
gainft trmh^ who not only rejtS the conduft of reafon to follow fenfe and paffion, but 
cvettmake iz /hl>/erviem to them"; who ufe it only in finding out means to e£Ecd 
their wicked ends ■', but never apply it to the confideration of thofe ends, or the na- 
ture of thofe means, whether they arc juft or unjufi, right or wrongf. This is not only 
to lUviAie from the path of nature, but to irriHrt it. and to become fom^thing mtre than 
brutifli i bruteswith reafon, which muft be the moft enormous and worft of all brutes. 
When the brute is governed by fenfe and bodily appetites, he obfcrves hit proper rule; 
when a mm is governed after that manner in defiance of reafon, he violates his : but 
when he makes his rational powers to firve the bruiii^ part, to aflifl and promote it» 
he heightens and increales the bruiaiky, inlargcs in Beld, nukes it to ad with great- 
er force and efftft', and becomes a mmfier. 

Hisduty then, who is «»/?»«/ to himftlf of thetruth of thofe things recounted un- 
der the foregoing propoHiion, is to examine every thing carcfullyt and to fee that he 
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* Aijtclo ktmint in[rlvtflrt maimml tri^'irt, 'Et r. Ac/iilv ri>H> j^vpi^i^^a j rw ^lyian. — 

'Ofn luM pa T. T<)4 in ^p.H miicirf. Arr. Ptrtiutt Ad tmatis affcii ^mftiuim fiatftr i» fumfiu h*i*- 
rt, quaatHm tiMmrM htminii fttitdiiiM rtli^m/qnt ttiluii itairctJti. Cic. " n^^ rv rSt 

5ii|Mwi icAsyHv Jmrw-jn. Cbryf. ' A thing loo often done. J^<m rnrm liiiJt, qat *vMTiti»i 

qutJ fjniam *at {nfctfittiT mfi emfHit ca.pit, auijiat mtient prrjicinn- ? Goto. »p. Cic. * Some. 

thing ,ikc him. wha, in Cb<yfiifiein'% words, iin i*> «««*• wWJ'uii ri n^^i&-. ' This make^ 

Chm fay, Saum fmt imlUm tmmiu nobii a diii immertalibui dmiun ij^ rmimnm., tptdm tarit% turn 
ftnitit d»i»m ; with Other biitti' ihi'ngi. Tho an tnrwcr la thii may be givca io the wordr 
which lollow afterwaril; j1 di»timi!tin rKiiaatm haiimm, fi msii haitmui: tatmm suiim raiiMim, 
ami non imam, d ntbii. 

complin 
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complies with no tmpnd indfliatfon at the expefafe of his rnfon \ but that all bis 
^ffl^mo^ concQpifcible acid irafi:9)le> be direfled towards fuch o^VfiT/, and infuch mtA^ 
fiir09 time, ^ndpUce, as that iAows« Every word * and adion, every motion and ftcp 
in life fliould be conduced by reafin^ This is the foundation and indeed the fum 
of all virtue. 

z. HtnmfitJ^C4ariHH t^brmgitfMlrimfi^wmtt^ Jifiafis, trottUe; bm, on thic$n* 
trarfj emkmfottr to frtfotm ttem^ smlto ftovUtefir kit ^am comfrrtaUo fitb/tjfepiccy 4s]p$t 
at he can withottt contratUling mej trmh^ (that is^ without denying matters offnEt, and 
iiich piiOpofitionS) as have been already or will in the fequd here be fhewn co be' truet 
concemii^ Ged, frefertj, the foperiority of res^ &cO To explain this limitgtbh \ 
if a owl ihould confider himfelf as obiK>xious to hunger* weather^ injuries> difeaiesy. 
mdtln refi i thesb to fupply hia waatS) take what is his neighbour's property} and 
at )a^9 io vsodicadbn of himielfi kj, /< I aA accordh^ to what I anij a being obab^« 
f<t>«$ to hiu^s <^« and to aft otborwift would be incompliance with truth *^} thiS^ 
would not be fufficient to juftify him* The grmd mU requires) that what he dbes, 
ihould mterfrre with no trmh : but what he does interferes with fiver oL For By talc* 

jog^tba^ whkhr (by the ftippofitiiMOr' it to mi^Umr% he aAs as if it was not ibyii 

. ■ ) 

f. ' • , I . . . . ■ 

• Tlib cdrHdnly exdwda all that talk,' wjiioh familianzcs vice, takes ofFthofe rcihaints which 
flHB.)iave^oi|i aamre hra modeft educatioir, and is is fo utterly dedruQive of virtue, thsitA^iftoHf 
hai^j^uyi^ nut of tho common wealth. *^0A4V( /Mf mrx^pX^ytw <!h rii t^«k, iinrtf k^i n, tffrtf 

manl/ rea/op : whi<^ u a very diQerout thing from fh^ Aipe? fttti«i|s preci&nefv which cstHetthkigk 
too fiff. As V. g, when the Jews, not contented to condemn n^:u *\01 or nsn ni7^i a$d c^ 
very where to exprefs "^IDMH ^lU, eo (b far as to comprehend under it CSl^Vt^ nbp Hn^Vt^/fDM 
\g\)m GV I^WIfti ancTte add> Ssrnbttd^ )nT firytM nbrab nbO drai73. The re ace other fayingi 
of this kind to he fees, many of thorn, among thafe, which X. EL i/# Vidas hat coUeAed': u 
that particularly, IDt H?V^ IK^jnnix iS&U fiy niftn rv p. Wiat Mthm reportt dfj^mxi 
0£»r0s and othas, belongs to this places that thty rnvtr UugM : with vfmny other unnoceflacy mw 
fterities, which might be added. « 'b 'D >b '3M pM q3». P. ^. < t^^^^lifrm^ 

They* who traced the Sidj^ and tbtngt pertaining to it as merely ux^irfm, diftinguifhing betwcea 
r# if^ifit and M t9 «-«/i««»^» nakiag thefe latter to be vJb «y^ «]^2f » and leaving the body as ic 
were to itielf {mtiri [r^/iMWMf] fM^tfUfirm, — ai r« r^xu) : they, I fiy, might ii^oy their ovm pM. 
tofephy ; but tl^y would fcaroe gaip many profelytes now a daySf w,cv«r prriuMb people, thiK the 
pains diey fed are not fhiirj, or any thing to thfm. Nor indeed do t mnch credit many ilories that 
are told of fi>me okl philofophers: as that o^ jinaxMrchnst when he was put to a moil cruel death 
by Nicoenon y #» ^^drmrrit rSs rtfi^fl^^ u^w ■ Urim tip 'J^\ft^^ ^iMm^ ' Am^fx $k A ai 
tXl^\m, See ^^« An. ShnfL J»t^» p. LMtrt. and others. 
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tici^hbow's, but his own, and therefore plainly comniiEts fdi, and thofe /m/uin fcft. 
VI, VII. relpediug propecty ! when by nor taking what is his neighbour's, hewouki 
CoiitradifS no truthj lie would noc deny himlelf to be obnoxious to hunger,(^c. There 
are other ways of furnilhing himfelf with conveniences, or at leaft neceffaries, which 
arc confident with fruperty and all triiih: and he can only be faid to deny hjtrfelf to 
be whAt he is by emitto^g to provide againll his wants, when he omits to provide a . 
^ainfl ihcm by fbm£ of thafi wajs; and then indeed he doth do it. (See p. zS. 
Anf. to Obj. jO 

So again, when a nian docs any thing to 4vei4 prefent fufFering or dangers cemrtnj 
to the cxprefsdiflates of reafon, and the tenor of foremcntiond truths, he afts as ay?>i- 

jf/iw being only, not as being what he rcalljf if, fenfitkvo-risioMali}. But when there 
is nq good ai^ument agMtfl his doing of any thing, that may gain him protc^on 
frpm evil, or a better condition of lifej he may, then look upon himfelf on/)' as a be'* 
ing. who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing it : and in ihiu CAJe, if Kc 
fliould noc do it, he would be falfe to hin\felf, and deny the circumftances of hB 
own nature. - ' ' 

, Certainly when 3 man may withtut tranfgrtjjmg the limits prefcribed confijlt hi« 
Own fafety, fupport, and rea'bnable (atisfaftion, and does not ; and efpecially whca 
he takes a counter-courfe, and expofes himfelf S he forgets »mm; of .the foregoing 
truths, and treats himfelf as mt iei/i^ what he is. This is true with refpeA to fittm- 
rity, as well as the preJeM time: and indeed by how much fiiture time is more than 
the prefeni, by fo much the more perhaps ought that to be regarded. At leaft injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjufted in fuch a manner, that no one' Hiould preclude* 
or ^il ruere, or greater to come. 

' It may eafily be underftood here, that iho/i evils, which it is not in a man's power 
to prevent, he muft endeavour to bear patiemly and dtcenilj, i, e. ai fuch ; and more- 
over* fuch as arc made by this means lighter ^ : for when they cannot be to-ally pre- 

i vented, as much of the e^Ei muft be prevented, or taken off, as can be. And in 

i Order to tiiis it is good to be prepared for all attacks ; efpecially the l^, great one '^. 

r ' J. He mujl conjider even bodily mdjenjitai affeUions, p-ijjiom, and inclinaiicm asittima- 
'tUm, which many times Ix not only may, hm oitght to hearken to. What is faid before 
of the fubjeSion of paiTions and appetites to rtafon muft always be rememberd. They 
\% lie not to proceed from unjuftifiablc caufts, or terminate in wrong objeds ; not be 
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» Nitfiramtn iwi ftrieniii fi^ 

b. »ivtTf»m Bfiari dtrntaiii ifi. C:c. 

« MtAiTt 5«>«T* was 1 gicat ma 
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•ufA : qM nihil peltfl tjft flnltiiu. la irmn^uiliB ttmptfiattm 

*• Lniini fit fttitntia, ^ulnjiij (trrigm ifi Htf»i. Hor. 
> dcfiaitioD ol' finhjtfiy. 

. unfeafonable 
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imfeafonable or immoderate. Being thm regulatcdy fct to a true biafs^ and freed from 
all" eruptions and violence, they htcomtfach as are here intended', gentle ferments work- 
ing in our breafts, without which we fhould fettle in inactivity '; and what I think 
may be taken for juft motives and good aipiments to ad upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not only a fuperior faculty of reafon, but dlfi an in« 
ferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propendons and averdonr, 
thefi cannot be denied to be any more than that ; tho they muft be taken indeed for 
what they r^aUj arty and not more. When they are checked by reafon and truth, or 
there liesa re^Ofon againfl them fas there always will, when they are not within the forefaid 
rrftridions), they muft be taken as clogd with this circumftance, as things overrtUed 
and dffaUed : but when they are under no prohibition from the fuperior ptnvers and 
trmthy then they are to be confiderd as unfoterd and fi-ee, and become governing 
principles. For (as it har been obferved upoii a particular occafion before p. 16^.) 
when there is ho reafin agaififi the complying with our fenres, there is always one fir 
kJby prq). XIV- fed. III. the inclination- itfelf, being precluded by nothing above ir» 
is in this cafe ttppermofty and in courfe takes the commanding poft : and then a man 
muft ad as being what he is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this fedion. 

The /frings of all huitaan adiohs are in fad, either a ferife of dutp or a profped of 
fome fkafure or profit to be obtaind, fome evil or danger to be avoided ; that is, either 
the reafonablenefe of what is done'^ or xht Ynanner* in which fometbing doth or is 
like to afitd the agent : and that is again, human adions are founded either in reafin^ 
or fajpon and inclinatiofh (I need not add they may be in both.) This being fot 
what fhould hinder, .when reafin does not woric, but that the it^erior firings fhould' 
retain their nature, and ad^ 

Bodily inclinations and paflions* when they obferve their due fitordination to reafon^ 
and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be as it 
were affeffors to it upon the throne, are of admirable ufe in life, and tend many timei 
to noble ends. This is applicable to the irafcible* as well as the concupifcible affedi- 
ons, and the whole animal fyftem. Love of that which is amiaUe, compaffion ^ to- 
ward the miferable and helplefs, a natural abhorrence and refentment^ of that which 

, 'H o/jyii — vnrjjAojr nfj^Zv JityiipH. Chryf. *» When the Stoics (ay, that a wife man may 

relieve one, who wants his help, without f'tty'mg him » I own indeed be mayt but I very much 
^oubt whether he would. If he had not fome compaiTion, and in fome meafure felt the ails or wants 
of the other, I fcarce know how he (hould come to take him for an objed of his charity. « 'O 

ft,n Icp' eti Ar,^ eii hi ifyiriij(,i9^, tri 3^ it^hT, 9^ oVi, 1^ eV«r x^fw» iruwureu. Arifi, To be angry 
under thcfe conditions is a different thing from rage, and thofe fran/pcrts which perhaps fcarce com* 
ply with any one of them: fuch as that ot jtitxander, who, becauie his ifiitto^ died, commanded 
Che'Aa-xAvTjikto be all burnt. Arr. 

Z is 
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is villainous or vicious or bafe^, feary^ of evils» are thii^s, which dtttf temperd have • 
laudable t&^s : and without them mankind could not well fubfift. By which it 
appears, that the Author of nature has placed thefe conatm^s^ thefe tendencies, and 
reludancies in us, to difpofe us for aftion, when there are no arguments of a hi^ftr 
nature to move us. So far are they^ rightly wMMgcd^ from being mere infirmities. And 
certainly the philcfipherj who pretends to abfolute apaihjfj maims natures and fets up 
ibr a half-man, or I doft*i kngw wh$u ^ 

I muft confefs however, that our f^ns are fo very aft to grow upon us> and be* 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exdl difcifUtUj that by way of preveiH 
tion or caution it is adviftble rather to affed a degne of apathy, or to recede tmrf 
from the worfe extreme^. This very propolltion itfelf> which, when r(tst(in is ab- 
fent, places fcnfi and incUnatkH in the chair, oldiges not to permit the reins to our 
paffions, or give them their full carreer ; becaufe if we do, they may ('and will) cany 
us into JTuch txcejfcsj fuch ebtngeri and mf/chkfs, as may &dly afitd the fenfittve part 
of us : that part itfelf, which now governs. They ought to be watched, and wdi 
examind ; if reafin is on their fide, or (lands neuter, they are to be heard (this is alU 
that I fay) : in other cdjes we muft be deaf to thoir ap|^ication$, ftrongly guard a^ 
gainft their emotions, and m ^ tiim prevent their lebeUing agaiofl the ibvereign fii- 
culty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tbo I fear T (hall tire you with repetitions, that from 
what is faid here and juft before, not only the litirty men tike is pre&nii^ what 
they like beft, among preCent injoymentsb meats» drvoks,. &c. ib &r as they are m9i§^ 
§eni ; but all ihottfrtukmid and ikuj/Sw/^iethods, by whi(ch they endeavour to fecure 
to themfelves a condfortable and pleafant being, may be ju^ed^ a;xi that obC andet 
prop. XIII. in fed. IL flrengtbend. 



■ There is, according to ThUj^ Civile edmmt que^ wmes imfroh$ ^dimtu. ^ ^Mft»iBn 

Imm ^ ^ hi ^•Cc%-i^«(, ^ MMXor ri /i ftii, Mifp^f^r, itA. jlrift. When one caDed Xenofhrnnts coward^ 
becaufe be would not play at dice with him, «p«A«ri« wivm AiA^itoMi «p^( rk ki%^ti> ^ «T«A/Mr^. 
flut, < A wiic man is not itr«d^H> but ft^wMtrm^. Avifi. af, Dic£, L. ^ Am r 

r«f. Arift.'-^ln the Qixne chapter he gives two other excenent rules, which I cannot but iet down 

^BT^l^f^M T {oA*w iplSrrH thutuu And aftcT, *£» wmm 5 ^a^i^rm fvXmxritt ri iJi, ^ rv i 



If 
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• 

If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with reafin and trutby to treat 
that appetite according to what it is, is to denj it : but if it is not, to ufe it as it is, 
is to confider it as an appetite clear of all obje&ions, and this mufl be to comfly 
with it. The hunioring of fuch appetites^ as lie not under the intadidl pf truth 
and reafon, feems to be the vtrj fnemsy by which the Author of nature intended to 
fivttttn the journey of life : and a man inay upon the road as well muffle himfelf up 
againft fun-ikine and blue sky, and expofe hinafelf bare to rains and ftorms and cddi 
as debar himfelf of the innocent delights of his nature, for affeAed melancholy^ wam^ 

and pain. Yeti 

'. * 4* He nuift tefi what mtam b$, cm to Cttre hii 9wn JhfeHi> e/r m befi uprevcf^ the 
tffiUs of them; kam to denji temftmi^u^ or keep ehem M 4 proper e^Unce* ; oven emr^ 
e^p where tmrtiJicMion is necefmj ^ i md ohvaq cetirtj eibotu him the fenfi of his teing 
hm, d man. He who doch not do this, dodi n6t conform himfeif to the fiventh 
j)articu]ar under the pKceding. pr0p. (doth boc own : chat ta| be irn^ ipbich lie is 
fuppo(ed to have found trm in lumielf); >denies ii dcf^'td'hc. what tt is, xo be 
ibtnething wfaich xequires to be ftippliedy or amended j and is^giiiUy of n '^omiffion, 
that will fiH under ftft. I. pit3i|>. V. 

I might here mention {omefrecMtriomy with fame kindsand degreesof mort^tcution 
or felfdeniatj which men will comcnoiJjr find to be necef&ry. But I (haii not fm- 
fiHto; klHriiig tbem^ ttrhs b(ft Iqdow tiieir owh weak idices mid difeafes, to feled 
for themfelves.the j»rOpcr rimediee. 

I (hall only take poticey .that (ince tiie f^d^id here ncdDmended can only re- 
lief): things in theoiiHves l^i^ and not aoreafonable, and in 6vor of fuch our 
bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and direftions^ it looks 
as if this ^dvice to det^onesji^ ^ btobmidm inftrred a ajqendiciion. Bttt this knot 
will be quickly untied. For when we .4^07 voix: inclination^ in order <o better our 
oatureSf or ^etent aiai^i tbo to bSkm thole iaclinatiom might ^hernHje be right ; 
yex in thefe circtttnfiances and under this view there arifes a good reafen againfl it, and 
they:^ according to iH^t ofiakUfbd rede^. muft thecefore give way : . which is dl that 
is intended^. 



To appoint thngs. as the yewifh Dolors have done, to be rT^inb i^^D, or nUA p^IT^nb nD 
m^^yn xo O^^AH, would be righti if they were judidoufly chofen, and not £6 very particular and 
trifimg. Some of their cautions arc certsunly juft t as that, nwWni W^N nUTftQ CHH bDhp^ ^^b 
C3Q Wpr {B ni^y. fMffim. * WbatJhouU a man d9 to liver lOyy mm\ Mijhn. 

« No monkery, no fuperllicious or phaotaftfcti aiortific^tioas are here recommended. ' 



Z 1 The 
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The laft daufe of the propofition takes in a £re4t compafs. It will oblige mca» if 
they do but think well what thejf are, and confequently what others of the fame kind 
with themfelves alfo are, not to be proud, Conceited, vain ; but modeft, and hum- 
ble> and rather diffident of themfelves: not to cenfure the failings of other? coo 
hardly, not to be over-fevere in punifliing of etading juftice .^ and particularly, not 
to be revengeful ; but candid, placable, nxuifuete: and fo forth. ' 

5* He O00gh0 to examine ^ his own aSlions and conduit, infd where he finds he has trat^ 
ffrejfed S to repent. That is, if the tranfgreffion be againfl his neighbour, an^ tfae 
nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at lea ft as far as he can : in other caftV 
when that which is done cannot be recalled, or repaird, or terminates in hsmfi^otitf^ 
to live however under a fenfe of bis fault,* and to prove by fuch afts as are pro«^ 
per* that he defires ffsrgjveHefs, and heartily wifhes it undone ; which is as it were 
an effay towards the undoing of it ^, and all that now can be ^r and laRly, to ufb 
all poffible care not to reliffi. All this is involved in the idea of a fauln or tfficA 
that is wrQng9 as it prefeats. itfelf to a rational mind. * For fuch a mind' cannot' iq^ 
rprove what is unrcaibnable> and repugnant ta truth; that is, wl^t is iprohg, or a; 
fatdii my more> it cannot but difapprove it, deteft it. ' No>4rM4/ animal thereffbie 
can aft according to trmh, the trne nature of himfelf and the idea of a crime, iT 
he doth not endeavour not to' connnit it ; and, when it is committed^ to repair it». 
if he can, cur^t Jcfcft flicwliinifcif tabc/ririwiirc, ^ 

If when a. mam is €rimmid^ he doth noibdmc faunfUf a^ficb; or, wfaidi'ii-t&i 
fame, behaves himfelf as being not fitch, he oppofes trmh cotiRdfa^.: 

And further, to aft agreeably td. w&t he is fuppofed to find hlsiJ^ toicy is to* 
aft as one who is in danger q£ relapfaag: which is to be upoln his guard for the 
future* .: ^ . ^ i J • 

tf; aSr mtfi lahrUimftroveiysi rational facM^ 
ubk by him, . ami cottfifiem with, hit circtmfiancis.^ If it be a -diiad vantage to be ob- 
noxious to errwiy and aft in the d^k9 it is an advantage to know fuch trtttbs as may 
prevent this : if fo, it is a greater advantage to know, or be capable of knowing; 

ii(0rf iuch truths.^: ^d then again, not to endeavour, to iaiprove thofe faculties^, byr 

• ... 

• (^nn m^ivra CH^^nb nniO .-ru^iy n^on (-which words l uadcrftand in the fcnfc, that ^Jhi 
fecms to put upon them, Qtn, 44. 10 J »> nj Trnfifin^i r« ^' tf^^i ri fA9t li» v» tri- 

•r«jA»r3^f/;i iviitfAvf fM\ jr««^«K»«. Vh. fud. * ^em fmtet pectsjfi, fmi eft innocenj. Sen. 

* ETcn a ;fi9 fays, mwi^pn ^0 n:i3D H»p^ [nniu/ni ^. Msfid. r '£A«<A>«nH ,. 

.1 • ■ 

which 
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. which thefe trmh are apprehended^ \s to (hut them out, as being not what thejr 
ares 

And moreover^ by the inlargement of our rational faculties we become fmre ra^ 
tiomU ; that is, we advance our natures \ and become more attentive to rMumd 

% • 

The ifrJhuirj means indeed of improving our minds are the infhuftion of able 
men^ reading, obfervation, meditation : but every man has not proper eppmmuikh 
€r C4fackj for thefe, or but in fome bw d^ree ; and no man is obliged beyond his 
abilities* and opportunities (l^y feA» IV. prop. IIO Therefore that mdlification is 
added^ bjfmhmcMy 9cc. 

Befide healthy a comfortable and fuitable provifion o£ extmuibis fo.neceffiuy t^ 
the well*being of the wbok mm^ that without it the rational part cannot dwell eafy^ 
all purfuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improvements (common* 
ly) imperfed \ And ib rt4^ icfelf fwhich cannot betray its own inter^il) /snuft 
'^tot i» Wif* iUce ebncurf in feeking and promoting that) which tends to thcprefefva- 
tiofr tod happinefs of the wMf. But the doii^ of this ingroiles time and indufliy % 
-and before that which is fought can be obtaind (if it is ever obtaiod), pibbably 
the ^ of it is loft: except where men live by the profeffion of fome part of learning^; 
And^^ to them who are mare free from woildly cares, or whofe bufinefi and ioh^ 
jployment brings them into a ftrider acquaintance with letters, after all their endea^ 
Yoim (Tuch* is the great variety of human co'cumftancei in-^^ re/pcSs) they mufi be 
jcmt^ed with feveral degms^ portions of knowledge. Some are ,blefl with dean 
and fhrong conftitutions> early inftru&ions and other helps, fucceeding incourage- 
ments^ uieful acquaintance^ and freedom froax difturbance t whilft others, under aa 
ill ftate of body, or other difad vantages, are forced to be their own guides* and> 
make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithftanding all this, every man may ht fimc deffre or other endeavour to. 
tttltivate his nature, and poflefs himfelf of ufeful truths. And not to do this is ("again) to* 
csSkoff reafen (which never can be rea/omitle), apoftatize from humanity, and recoil, 
into the beftial life''. 



* And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they are. For vim^ ifB^^mr^t S^ii^cmu i^ 
ytmtki <pwi, Ar'tft. ^ Arifotli being asked, whi$t ht got by fhihfifhy, anfwcrd, T^ uvu 

xiTttxrii ^oif <r i rut^ H^ T >cr»^ T fofMif ^oC«r raitfo^. And another- time, h09 the learned differd 
fiem theunharmdy (aid, ''Oo-y it l^mr%% t rti^Kirw TntxttiHtm* JfAryw c# ^ ivrvxUn ttpxt tti^-f/^mt^, 
cv 3 reU^ iiTvxMii nMTsi^yif, D, Libert. ^ 'A^rtwrw «^, n i p«|^#^ ru kuXx r^«r|fi% 

«;^«pify?irof oVr«- ^oA^« ^ ^ x^iriirtu xuB-tc^ ft* ofyaum, xrA. Arifi, ^ Nsmfuit qtiod" 

dMm temfus, cum in Agrh homines faffim bifimum modo.vMgabimtur, d^c. Cic, 

2-^ 
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7. Ut mhfl attend te inJiruBion\ and even *i^ advice ; tfpidaliy in nutters «f confe- 
t^iirnce. Not to do this Is to dcnjy tliat his faculties are limited and dcfedive, or that 
he is fallible (which is contrary to tliat, which he is prefumed to be confcious of) j 
and perhaps, that it is poffililc for another to know what he doih not. 

advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner 3 man's own improve- 
ments are, the imre doth truth prefs him to fubmii to the counfel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capaliU, but every one witnii upon Ibme occadons to 
ht informed. In how many countrey affairs muft the /chelar take the rtiflic for his 
maftcr ? In how many other men of Imfinefs, traders and mechankt I And on the 
other fide, in refpetS of how many things docs the generality of the world want go 
be taught by them, who ai'e learned and honefi ? 

There is or fhould be a commerce or interchange of counlel and knowledge, as wdl 
as of other things: and where men have not thefe of their cwn growth, they fhouU 
thankfully receive wliat may be imported from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and blindly to follow the opinion of 
another'' (this other being falUble tooi as well as himfelf), unkfs he has in himfe^ 
a good reafon fo lo do, which many times happens; but by the afliftance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to fay, to find ettt more certainly on which Cidere*- 
fan, truth, and hifpinefi (wliieh always keep clofe together) do lie- And thus it is 
indeed a man's mv reafon at laft, which governs. 

He, who is governed by what Mother ftys Cof doesj. without underAanding it 
and making the reafon of it his own, is not governed by his own rtafm, and that 
is, by no reafon that he hu. To lay one is led by the nofe Cas we commonly 
fpeak'J gives immediately the idea of a brute*'. 



• The (fled, which Xtnecrttti't .'cflure hid upon Pelimt, u remiikahle: *■/«« emrimh /t[iiStf. 
rima mtiidna frnatui, tx infami ganitn* vtMxitmit phihfifhKi najit- Val. M, * Like 

them, who fubmit to tbdr Hhakumim, 131 SfcTOUJ VCTW I'O' Vy nDM' liJ^BM. In s. I^mr. 
Mjn; move indances might ra^ly be given. <^ Not only we. T^( fn'n lAxr^ wts uled in 

the fime tcttf!: by the Grnki. Klki/ mtgii prtjimnjum ffi, ^uum nr, ftetnun ritu, fi- 

^unmur anitctdmtium grrgrm, frrgnits nin qua tundum »jl, fed ^ha uur. Sen. Someihing may 
pcrbifs beexpe^ed in this place concerning ■vegut and fnfiim, which fcem to be public dcdara- 
lions of fome genersl opinion i (Icwtng how hr they ought 10 fway wiih us. 1 think, j6/«/ is 
to kffip us from being contemned, derided, or mtikcd, where that may lawfully uid conveniently 
be done ; efpeci»lly in tcTpifl of trifling and little matters. But farihtr a wife man will ftircc mind 
ihcm. Thai it a good Icntencc in DtmofhtUti, Uaut • xfati^ irwt HtAie, ut :•>», fbiu-ti^ ^it^vur 



Laftly, 
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Laftlyy Mi nufi Uhr ic clc4r his mind ofthfi freoeoifmkm md ktcumhmcu which 
hang Mwu ir» md hinder him from reafining frtelj^ and judging imfartiallj. We feC 
out in life from fuch poor beginnings of knowledge* and grow up under fuch remains 
of fuperftition and ignorance^ fuch influences of company and fa(hion> fuch infinua- 
tions of pkaW) &c. that it is no wonder» if men get habits of thinking only in 
(mewaj ; that thefe habits in time grow confirmed and obfiinate; and fo their minds 
come to be overcaft with thick frej$idices^ fcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or 
light of reafon. He therefore^ who would ufe his rational faculties) muft in the 
firft place diientangls them» and render them fit to ht ufcd : and he> who doth 
not do this> doth hereby declare, that he doth not imend to ufe them ; that if> he 
proclaims himfelf irratiomlf contrary to truth, if fuppofition the founh be trtte. 

The fum of all is this : it is the duty of every nuoh if that word exprefles fuch a bein^ 
as is before defcribed> to behave himfelf in aH refpeds (which I cannot pretend toenume. 
late) as far as he b able according to reaCbn. And frpm hence it will f(dlow> fivther, that, 

IV. Every man is ohliged to live virtwmflj and fioisfiy Becauic to praf^ice rei{on ^ 
and tmth^ is to live after that manner. For from the contents of the foregoing 
fedions it is apparent, that one cannot pradice reafon (or a& according to truth) 
without behaving himfelf reverently and dtuifHlly toward that Almighty being, on 
whom he depends ; nor without j/^m and a teiKler r^^d to the properties of othor 
men : that is, unlefs his injoymems be free from impiety, virtuous and harmkfs* 
And as to thofe virtues, which re(ped a mans filf^ the fame thing ^ will be as ap^ 
parent, when I have told what I mean by fomQ of the frincipal ones. 

^ndence^ the queen of virtues, is nothing but choofing (after things ^ have been 
duly weighd) and ufing the moft reafonable means to obtain fbme end, that is rea?- 
fbnable. This is therefore direBly the exercife of reafon. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyfic for hunger and 
thirfl, but alfo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againft the evils of life, or eve» 
fbmetimes, reafon not refufing that liberty, merely as matter of pleafure. It only 
confines us to fuch kiffds^ quantities^ ^ndfi^onSf as may beft confifl with our health % 



• Iffa virtus brtv'ijpmi nBa ratio Met fottfi. CIc ^a non Mli$id eft quAm reffa ratio. Sm, 
k Idem ejfe dicobat Socrates veritatem (^ virtuum^ Id. « Viz,. That a man caaaot pra^iie 

reafon withoot pra£ti(jDg them. ^ Tu, r' lorrcc, rJt r' iarofAtM, %f^ t* Icrru. «TIiaC« 

faying of Ttmothous to ?lato^ with whom he had fupped the night before in the Academy, Q^ould 
be rememberd* 'r^urA tu ^tisntirf— -t<^ rU' uTtfrntu^^^fjifi^, jtf» jithen* 

the 
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the ufeof our faculties t, our fortune, &c. and ftiew, that we do not think our felvcs 
made only to eat and drink here ^; that is, fuch as fpcak us to be whm we mre. 

Chaftitj does not pretend to extinguijh our tender paflions, or cancel one part of our 
nature : it only bids us not to indulge them againft reafhn and truth ^i not give up 
the mmi to humor the hrme ^ j nor hurt others to pleafe oter fehoes ; to divert our in- 
clinations by buHnefs, or fome honeft amufement, till we can gratify them UwftJtf^ 
tomementhj^ regularly ^; and even then to participate of the myfteries of k)ve with 
moJeJly, as within a veil or facred indofure, not with a canine impudence K 

Frugditj indeed Ipc^s forward* and round about ; not only conftders the man hmfelfy 
but compaffionates hi$ fivnilyi knows, that, when the exa(3eft computation is made 
that can be beforehand, there will ftill be found many unfbrefeen Jejiderata in the 
calendar of his expeiices ; is affrehn^ive of the workl, and accidents, and new occa- 
sions, that may arife, tho they are not jet in being g ; and therefore endeavours 
wifely to lay in as much, as may give. him fome kind of fecurity againft fmntt 
wants and cafualties, without which proviHon no man, whofe (enfe is not quite loft, 
or circumfaibed within the prefent minute, can be very eafy ^. To this end it not only cuts 
off ^frefitfim and extr^tvagimce^ but even dedufis fomething from that, which according 
to the prefent appearance might be afforded} i and chooies rather that he fhould live 
upon half allowance now, than be expofed (or expofe any body elfe) to the dan- 
ger of ftarving hereafter S when full meals and former plenty ftiall make poverty and 
fyfting more infupportaUe. But ftill it fortrids no inftance o( generofiyy or even mag^ 
nifaencey which is agreeable to the man's ftation and circumfiances* or (which is tan- 
tamount^ to the trmh of his cafe '• 

■ Cjrpus onuftum Hifinnis v'uiis animum quoq^ ftAgravat una, ^e. Hor. ^ ^ailkns 

infch vivindi caufr paUto eft. jxxv. Sic pfMnJete commilitoms tdnquAm Mfud inftr^ cinmturi [Leonid, 
af. Val.M.) tnzy be turocJ co a general memtnto, no man knowing, how near Bis death may be. 
« T/ uiu I ■ *«Ajj'f ,• *'Exxyt r KUfiim. An, <* Venertm inartam rMpieniis^ more ferm^ 

turn. Hot. * In which words arc comprehended nAturallr (Tfl ^!i ru^ xetfu (poirtf ^A»flc< 

i^QfKuv), f Not as Crate J and HffMrchi/k ipf whom fee Diog, L. Sext. Emp. & si), and 

indeed the Cynics in general are faid to have done ; quibus in propatulo catre cum cofjjugiSu* mosfuii. 
La^nt. Oi whom therefore CiarQ hys with good reafon, Cymcorum ratio [al. natio'\ tota eft 
tjtcienJa. Eft tnim inimicM verectmdid, fine qna nihil recium ejfe foteft, nihil honeftum. &Q^ IflU^ b>) 
Ny^y^ [U;^^)]. S, nhas. That in Herodotus, '^AftM %i^mn (^hifjunu trtwtxi'urrtu ^ -nif mitt yuvtif 
ought not to be true. Verecundia naturali habent frovifum lupantria ipia fecretum. Aug. ^ '£if 
T« tI« tux,^ etrUfjuufTof kp%ftivx. ?h. J. *» Simonides was wont to iay, BvAof/bbuv icv X5»»- 

S-«r*w Tor« i^^f««5 fj^uXb^if ^Xi-U9, i ^Sv Aw3j T ^iXur, Stcb. | Uon intilligunt homines 

qudns magnum veBigal Jit pMrfimonisi. Cic. ^ Like them, who Of r^ nirnri rU ^ yifmi 

l^ifitt %»**aru»a>^MM9-n, as in Athetu f £4 liberslitMti tUMnmr^ qud profit ami^s, noeeut 

ntmni, Cic. 

i After 
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After the ferae manner I might proceed upon other forticHlar virtues. But my 
f)otion of them muft by this time be fufficiently underftood : and therefore I fhall 
only give this general advice. That you may take the truer profped of any aft, 
place your felf in your invagination hejond it (beyond it in time), and fuppofe it 
idreadj doney and then fee how it looks ; always remembering, that a long repentance 
is a difproportionate price (or a Jhsrt injojment. Or^ fancy it done by fome other 
manj and then view it in that ffecHlum: we are commonly (harper-iighted in difcern- 
ing the, faults of others» than of our felves^ And further, as to thofe virtnesy which 
are feid to conHft in the mean> it may be fometimes fafer to incline a little mere to 
one of the extremes^ than to the other : as, rather to ftinginefs, than prodigality ; 
rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous complaifance^ 
er eafinefs in refpeft of vice, and fuch things as may be hurtful ; and fo on \ 

Since then to live vbrtuoHJlj is to praftife reafm and aft conformably to trmhy he, 
who lives fo, muft be uUimaiely happy, by feft. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reafon, but even the defire of happinefs (a motive, that can* 
not but work ftrongly upon all who thinkj will oblige a man to live fo. 

It may be collefted even from experience^ that the virtuous life compared with the 
ccntrarjy if one looks no further than the prefent ftate, is the h^pier life? i or, that 
the virtuous pleafures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer ^. Wlio 
fees nor, that the vitious life is full of dangers and fblicitudes, and ufually ends ill ; 
perhaps in rottennefs and rags, or at leaft in a peevifh and defpicable difcontent ?? 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack ^, under a 
violent fit of the flone, or the like s ; or that virtue and prudence can always ex- 
empt him firom wants and fufierings, mend a ftrait fortune, or reftify ati ill conftitu* 

« Non eft incommojum, qkale quodq, — />, tx alih judtcare : ut p quid dedeaut in nU'ts; w- 

temus c^ iffi» Fit enim nefcio quo modo, ut magh in mUis amamus, quam in nobifintt ipfis, fi quid 
dfUnquitur: Ckc^ ^ Oio*, ov ^itmm ^^wpum m ec^r^ tx^rrt } fjut ^t/a-A^sn^S-jf^, /uMi^i T^/Stwni vtttu-^ 

T^, «A^ce M(rfi«3w r0 ronipior, kK Plut, ^ Kveii EfieurMs himfclt «(;^«pir«y'^2}«'< 'i^ v^^ 

mv ufrrnv iMtn*' and 2^ rif iiihfr,9 rk$ ufrruq h!f icifii^. Diog. L. ^ ificrates gives one 

reafon for this, where he compares vitious plcafurcs with virtue. 'ExiT* (»/* x^Srof ircS^im^, uVrpw 

iXvT^^tiu/tr irruvB-et |j ^ ric? A(^«{ t««5 iti^efu^ t^ofjitiv, * Whereas virtue is i^oi^of Trpoi 

yn^i* Bias af. 5. Baf. • ^ For who can bear iuch rants as that, Epicnrtts aif, fafienttm, fi 
in Fhalaridis tauro peruratttr, exchmaturum, Dulce eft, 0* ad me nihil pert inct t Sen. Tuify reports 
the fame. ^ It is in the. power of v<;ry few to aft like him, qui dnm varices exfecMdas 

pr^beret, legere librum perfeverMvit : ' or him, qui non defiit ridere, cum ob hoc ipfum irdti tortcr^s 
omrjd irtftrumenta crndelitatis exferirentur. Sen. 

A a tjoo : 
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tion : amidft fo many enemies to virtue, fo many infirmities as attend life, he can- 
not but be fimetimes affeSled. But I have faid, and fay again, that the natmal and 
n/fMlcffcA of virtue is happinefs; and if a virtuous man (hould in fome refpefts be 
unhappy, yet ftill his virtue will make him le/s mhafpj : for at leaft he injoys in- 
ward tranquillity, and a breaft confcious of no evil. And which kind of life I 
pray ought one to prefer : that, which naturaUj tends to happinefs, tho it may be 
difturbed ; or that, which natmallj tends to mhappinefs \ In brief, vhrtfie will make 
a man hercj in any given circumftances, as happy as a man can be in thofe circiim- 
fiances : or however it will make him happy hereafter in fome other (late : for uU 
timatelyj all taken together, happy he nmft he. 

Some may pofEbly wonder> why among virtues I have not fo much as once named 
one of the cardi»al, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to : I mean finrti^ 
tndt. That that, by which (o many heroes have triumphed over enemies^ even the 
^reateft^ death itfilf ; thatj which diflinguifhes nations» raifes empires* has been the 
grand theme of almofl all wits, attrads all eyes, opens all mouths, and aifuaQies the 
name of virttte by way of excellence j that this ihouki be forgot I 

To attone for this omiflion I will make this ofpendtx to the foregoing bri:f 
account. \i fortitfsde be taken for natural courage (i. e. flrength, aSivity, plenty 
of fpirits* and a contempt of dangers refulting from thefe), this is conftitution 
and the gtft ef Ged\ not any vtrttte in us : becaufe if it be ww* virtue, it mud con- 
fid in fometbing, which we produce, or do our felves^ The cafe is the fame with 
that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or flrong walls, which may 
indeed be great adpantagesj but were never called virtftes ^ To have thefe is not vir« 
tue ; but to 1^ them rightfyf or according to reafon, if we have them. 

That this is juflly faid, may perhaps appear firom what is to be faid on the eiher 
jfde. It may be a man's misforthney that he has not more courage, a greater ilock 
of fpirits, firmer health* and Aronger limbs, if he has a juft occafion to ufe them > 
but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to nfi what he has not : for other- 
wife it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thoufand pound weight> or 
outrun a cannon-ball. 



, El* ffiitXa^ wrprifd? i«r«. ^u^ mt rci riy* 1hnt», Hom* ^ fropftt virtutim jMri lati^Mmur. 

(^ in virtuti rtHi glorUmur. J^Hod non epntingent, fi id donum ^ deo, noa a nobis ha^eremus. 
Cic. As that word is uied here. For when it is uled a 8 in that 0f. Lnc* 'Aftrn /Sjp rifML- 

vd^' »v^v<, and the like paflages, it has another meaning. 
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Fortitude confiderd as a vhrtae confifts in (landing and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers and oppofitions* when they cannot be avoided without the viobtion of rea^ 
fin and truth. Here it isy that he^ who is endowd with natural bravery 9 a heathful 
conftitution, good bones and nrnfcles, ought to ufi then)} and be thankful to the Do-- 
nor : and he who is not fo j&vordj muft yet do what he can : if he cannot conquer, 
he mufl endeavour to be {>atient and prudent. And thus he^ who is naturally timo- 
rous, or weak, or othcrwife infirm, maj have as much, or more of the vhrt$ie of for- 
titude, than the herp himfelf ; who apprehends little, and feels little, compared with 
the other, or feffihlj may find pleafure in a fcene of dangerous aAion. 

If a man can freventj or efeape any peril or trouble, filva "ueritate^ he ought to do 
it : otherwife he neither confiders hmfilfy nor them as being w hat they are ; them not 
as unnecejfarj^ himfelf not as capable of hemg hurt by them ; and fb dafhes againft 
truth on the worfe fide''. But where that cannot be done, he mufli ex^rt himfelf ac- 
cording to his aMkks, whether great or Uttky and refer the fucceft to the Divine pro- 
vidence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which is nothing but endeavouring firnli- 
ly and \ioncftiy to ad as truth requires ; and therefore is directly deducible from . that 
notion, on which we have founded the morality of human ads. 

It has for its otjeH not only adverfaries, noxious animals, and bold undelrtakihgs* 
but in general all the evils of Ufo^i which a man muft labor by prudence to ward off, 
and where this cannot be done to bear with refignation, decency, and an hunible 
expedation of an adjuftment of all events in z future Jiate : the belief of which I am 

now going to prove, in mj manner y to be no vain nor groundlels conceit. 

* 

V. Every omy that finds himfelf as before in frop. \. finds in himfelf at the fame time a 
confiioufnefs of his awn exijlence and aSs (which is life^, with a power of apprehendif^f 
thinklngy rea/oningj willingj beginning and flopping many kinds and degrees of motion in hie 
own members, &c. "*• He, who has not thefe powers, has no power to difpute this with 
me : therefore I can perceive no room for any difpute here, unlefs it be concerning 
the power of begmning motion. For they, who fay there is always the fame quantity 
of motion in the work), muft not allow the produdion of any new ; and therefore 
muft fuppofe the animal fpirits not to be put into motion by the mind, but only 

• Ktfsrytf ^ Ku/Jt^etT^ Uroi :i;yi N««. Hom. ^ 'E<a-< ^'.o'l j^ 0¥ oucm i'MT^iicvTii, ^c^MfJt,tL 

V9<p!»i irra. Ph. J, Non in viribus corporis o* tfieerfis tantuthrriodo fortitutiinh g}oria tfi, fid magiiin 

njirtHte ammi, ^ure enfortitudo vocatur, qu/mdo wiujquifque feipftfm vincit, tram continet, nuUis il^ 

lecbris emolUtwr atque iKfleciifur, non adverfis feriurbatur, non exiolhtur fifnndis, &c. S. Ambr. 
« ^iifi ifff norit, frimum aUquid ftntitt ft habere divinnm, ^c. Cic. 

A a 2 being 
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being already in motion to receive from it their diredions into thefe or thofe canals, 
according as it intends to move this or that limb. But to this may be anfwerd) that 
if the mind can give thefe new direSlioHs and turns to the fpiritS) this ferve5 my mir- 
pofe as well, and what I intend will follow as well fix>m ir« And befides, it coaU 
not do this* if it could not excite thofe fpirits being at red. 

I^ is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, hOxr or 
flower or not at alL or ftop it when it is in motion, j'tt/i 4$ I mlL Now if my hand 
and thoie parts and Ipirits* by which it is put into motion, were left to be governed 
by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreft upon them> the ef- 
U6ts would be dctermind by rules of mechanifm^ and be necejfarj : the motion or reft 
of my hand would not attend upon mj will, and be alterable upon a thought at mv 
fleafHre. If then I have (as I am fenfible I have) a pawir of moving my hand in a 
manner, which it would not move in by thofe laws, that mere bodies already in 
motion, or under the force of gravitation would obferve, this motion depends fblely 
. vpon mji willj and hegim there t. 

VI. Thati which m man is the/itijeSi or fuppofitum of filfconfiioMfhefsj thinks^ and 
b4S the forefaiJ facMl/i^s, mn/l hefomething different from his body or carcafs. 
"' For, fir ft, he doth not I fuppofe find himfelf to think, fee, hear, ^c. Mover^ io 
any part of his body : but the feat of cogitation and refledion he finds in his head ^ , 
and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objeds are conveyd to him* 
dl tend to the fame place. It is plainly fomething, which refides there^^ in the re* 
gion of the brain^ that by the mediation of thefe nerves governs the body and moves 
the parts of it (as by fo many reins, or wires) <^, feels what is done to it, fees 
through the eyes, hears through the ean, &c. \ 



yuntrnh kA. Greg. Thaum. ' * Which, «s itsfw, hxii •>« ^ iia-B^a-wv. Arttm. 

tAifn S o-kf idfUT^ «Aey«e if if, «c^* ormf efft,n yitnrtu, trurttn^ itrxtf n*mi ^ X^ivfS^M, nserretrirKKnt 

t a-tunivrmi t^ vraiUvtu Plut, < N«j m nunc quidem oculis cernimus m, qnt vide- 

VMS : neque tnim eft ullus fenfm m corpcre, feel- — vid quafi qUddMrn fnnt a A ocuhst mJ a/trei, mJ im- 

res a feJe animi perferMtd. Ifaqut fdfi »Ht cogitMioMi aut dliquM vi morbt imfediti, a^ertis atqu 

inttgris (^ ^chUs (ji* auriSust nee viJemtes, nee nudimus : ut factU ir.telligi p^^^ mmmum ^ vtdere^ 

6» Audtrt^ non eas fnrtes, qud quafi ftneftr^fimt tuiimi : qmhus tinmen fentiri nihil quent mens, ni/s 
y 0g0t, & 0dfip. Cic. ^ 



Upon 
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Upon amputation of a llmb^ this thing (whatever it is) is not found to be Mmi^ 
mjbd\ nor any of its faculties loft. Itsjfphere of afting, while it is confind to the 
body> is only contraded, and part of its i9fftrf$mem \oR. It cannot make ufe of that 
which is notf or which it has nor. . 

If the ejes be (hut, or the cars ftopt, it cannot then fee, or hear : but remove the 
obftrudion, and it inftantly appears that the faculiy^ by which it apprehends the 
imprei&ons made upon the organs of fenfation^ remaind all that while intire ; and 
that jb it might have done, if the eye^^ or. ^ars had nrver been opend again i or, if 
the eyes had been out> or the ^rs quite difapl'^* ^^is Aiews in general,. tbat». wniea 
^ny finfi ot faculty ktVD^ to be irapaird or loft by any bodily hiirt, after a fever, bir 
through age, this doth not come to pafs, becaufe it is the £0^ that perceives and 
has thefe faculties in itfelf; but becaufe the body lofes \is inftrttmentalityi- and gives- 
that which is the inniftf ySr^oS.lof ^ih^fcifpCQlti^ np offorsmUty of exerting the^y or 
of exerting them well: tho it r^Moif fheni d$ m^<^hr.^. i>i'(^ cafe before^ when * tjbe 
^es or ears were only fhut<^« : Tbiis diftin^ are ic and its faculties* from the bod/ 
and its affedions. I will now call it the fiul. 

Again, as a man perufes and c^ftders his own bodjfj doth it not undeniably appear 
to be fomething difierent from the con/hUrer ? And when he ufes this expreOdon my 
bodyy or th body of jm, may it not properly be demanded^ who is .meant by fnc^ .pjr 
what my relates to? It cannot be the^W|f itfelf: that cannot fay of itfelf, it is my h^ 
dy, or the body of me. And yet this way of fpeakihg we nativally fitll into* from an * 
inward and habitual fenfe of our felves, and what we are, even tho we do not advem: 
upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being fuppofcd a ferfon fdonfiftirig of Vmo f^i^s^^ ffoul 
and body, the whole perfm may fay of this or that part of him> the font- pfime^ or 
the body of me: bur if he was either 4// fouh or 41 body, and nothing el(ei be could 
not then fpeak in this manner ;~ becaufe it would be the fame as to fay the fiul of the 
fiuly or the body of the body^ ox the I of me. The pronoun therefore (in that faying 
my body^ or the body of me) muft ftand for fomething elfe,. to which the body belongs ** • 
or at leaft for fomething, ofwhichitiisbnly apart,^l/^.theperfonofthe2l^i!p|»4;l^ And^ 
then even this implies, that there is another pact of him^ which. is not body., 

• Or even detr^Ho corf on multo, as Ltufitius fpeaks. 'TloAKiw^ ^ r x^^f^ ^ ^ ^^fv^UKt- 

Kftiitifm, oXoK>A^ ixiini [i 4^}ii] f^irtt. Chryf; * Therefore AriftotU fiys, if an old maa 

bad a young mir/s eye, /3A«V«* ui i^rif t fi^. ' "Qn' rl yi5^««, irO rLu "inf^^jr TMiffdWi ti/kAK*^ 
c!f i lucB-ixtp ci fAtSFeci^ t wV««4,* ictA. • ^' HJntecUs fwith othCTi) ■ iccounts tte (ou! fobt the. 
true man. rl yu^ L ir '^x< ^^ ^* o-«/m&« 9-^9, • So JfUto ulci 'Avrh^ for the whoh of the 

man > by which the foul^ as one part of it, ii called tUnuM. 

It 
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It is plain there are two different mterejis in men S on tlie one fide reifon, on the 
othcrpaflion : which, being many rimes direftly oppofatt muft ht\oR^ to differemfuh- 
jeili. There are upon many occafions contefts, and as it were wars between the taind 
and the hdy : (o far are they from being the fime rhing. 

Lart!y> there is we may petceivifimeihittg within us, which Tupports the body (keeps 
it up), direfts its motion for the better prcfervation of it, when any hurts or evils 
befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like ; without which it would fall 
to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The b^j thwefore muft be 
confiderd js being under the MreUion and tuition of Ibme other thing, which is (or 
ftiould be) the governor of it, and confequently upon this account muft be conclud- 
ed to be different from it. 

VII. The fold cannot be mere mmer. For if it Is, then either «V matter muft think ; 
or the difference muft arifc from the different modifieaiion, magnitude, figure, or mo- 
ttm^ of fome parcels of matter in rerpeft of others > cr a faculty of thinking muft 
he Juperadded to fome fyftems of it. which is not fuperaddcd to others. But, 

In the firft place, that pofition, which makes all matttr to be cogitative, is contrary 
to all the apprehenfions and knowledge wc have of the nature of it ; aor can it l>e 
true, unlefs our fenfes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We perceive not 
the leaft fymptom of cogitation, or finft in our tables> chairs, 0-c. 

Why doth the fcene of thinking lie in our heads, and all the minifters of fenla- 
tion make their repoits to fomething there, \{ all matter be apprehenfive, and cogita- 
tive ? For in that cafe there would be as much tliought and underftanding in our heeht 
snd every where elfe, as in our heads. 

" If di/ mtf/o- be cogitative, then itmuft be fo^«Mw nMter, and thinking muft be 
of the eflence and definition of it : whereas by matter no more is meant but a fub- 
ftance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And fince, for this reafon, it an- 
not be necejfiry for matter to think (becaul'e it may be matter without this property), 
,it cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we fhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of whicii 
we confift is annihilated, and fo the allertor of this dodrine would ftumble upon 



'^ Whether any farm, modification, or moiion at nutter cinbe a human foul, Cxms to be much 
fuch another ciueftion as that in one ofSiorut'i cpilUci, yln j^Jliiia, tnftriiiiidi,, frinltmia, ettm^tn 
virtHlts, MinuliajiDt. 
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knmortalhj ufiawares; but- we mufl alfo have thought always in time f^j ever (ince 
that matter was in being; nor could there be any the leafl intermillion of dlmd 
thmkl^' which does not appear to be our cafe. 

If thinking, feifoconfcioufnerst &Ck were effimial to matter, every part of it mufl 
have them: and then no JjJIem could have them. For a fyflem of material parts 
would be a fy flem of things confcious every one by itfelf of its own exiflence and indi* 
viduality, and confequently thinking by itfelf : but there could be no one a£i of felf- 
confcioufhefs or thought common to the Ti^hale. Juxta-^pofition in this cafe coukl fig- 
pify nothing r the diflindion and individuation of the fevtral particles would be as 
much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were feparated by miles. 

In the next pkce, the faculties of thinking, &c. cannot arife from the.^, pgttrey 
texture J or fMtien of it : becaufe bodies by the alteration of thefe only become greater 
or lefs^ round or fquare> &c. rarey or denfe ; tranflated from one place to another with 
this x>r that new diredion, or velocity ; or the like : all which ukas are quite diffe- 
lent from that of thinly; there can be m reUtien between them \ Thefe modifica- 
tions and afFedions of matter are fo far from bdng frinc^s or cattjes of thinking and 
afting, that they are themfehres but effeSlsy proceeding from the afiion of fome other 

matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its pafllvity, deadnef^ and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitative. This is evident to fenfe. 

They, who place the eflence of the foul in a certain motion given to fome matter 
(if any fuch men there reaDy be) iboukl confider, among many other things, that 
to move the body fpontaneoufly is one of the faculties of the foul ^; and that this> 

which is the fame with the power of beginning motion, cannot come from motion 4/- 
readji begun, and impteft ab extra. 

. Let the materiaKft- examine weU, whether he does not feil Something within hioK 

felf, that a£ls ftx)m an internal princ^e: whether he doth not experietee ibme liberty 

fome power of governing himfelf, and choojing : whether he does not injoy a kind of 

imti/ible empire^ in which he commands, his own thoughts, . fends them to .this or that 

place> impk>ys them about this or that bufinelsc>. fonns fuch and fuch defjgns and 



* Hctw u^n vrifAtt yw£' 9r«s v«^ «» tu at»imtt iiwf ymio'^t. SsUuft. ^ That the fbul is th^ 

principle of motion, or that which begins it in us, is ('tho it wants no teftimony) often iaid by 
the ancients. 0*9-1 y«ep mei, ig ^M«Aif «, i jr^irvi 4^;^ 1^ to kuhhu/, jirift. 'H "^x^ r\ UhB-t^ 
tLvww rk crtifiMTtt, i §ivrwiniro9. Simfl. *^^ twifwi, Flottfi, ^ 'H "i^x^ ^ri^fiiri frZrt^ 



7*1^ <^ y% tr* ufnn», kA. Max, T. 
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Schemes : and whether there is any thing like this in bare matter «, however fa(hioQd» 

or proportiond ; which, if . nothing (hould protrude or communicate motion to \t% 

would for ever remain (ixt to the place where it happens to be, an eternal momi^ 

infeht of its Own being dead. Can fuch an alHtif being as the fitttis\ the fubjeft 

^f fi MOft^ powers, be itfelf nothing \mt m acciJem i 

When I begin to move my felf, I do it for fome reajhh and with refped to (bme 
'endy the tneans to effed which I have, if there be occafion for it, concerted within 
^my-felf t and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
^4r/r^ i$onlyx:oncemed)> which is all mechanicaL Who can imagine matter to he 
moved by arguments^ or ever placed j/jiK^j/ffi; and demof^hratiam among levers and 
^pullies.^ 

We not only ^eve our felves upon reaibns, which we £nd in our felves, but 
«upon reafons imparted by words or writistg from others, or perhaps merely at their 
defire or bare fuggeftion. In which cafe» again, no body fure can imagine, that the 
'iiwrds fpoken or written ( the found in the air, '■ or the ftrokes oh the pajser) can hf 
'any ns^ral or mechanic;^ ^ieme caufe the itader or hearer to move in any 'determi« 
-Bate manner (or at all). The reaibn> requeft, or friendly admonition* which is the 
true motive^ can make no impreflion upon matter* It muft be fomie other kyui of 
being, that apprehends the force and fenfe of them. 

'.. iE>o not we fee in converfation, liow a pleafant thing (aid makes people break out 
nnto lof^keTf a rude thii^ into pa/^y anid fo onj TJbefe a£feftions cannot be the 
fhjficd effe^s of the words fpoken : bocaufe then they wodd have the fame efled^ 
^whether they were underfbod, dr nor* And this is further demonfhable from hence^ 
that tho the Tt^ords do really contain nothingy which is either pleafant, or rude; or 
^haps vrords are thought^ to be fpoken, which are not fpoken ; yet if they are^ 
jprehended to do' that, or the found to be otherwife than it was, the efieA will be 
the fime. It is therefore the fin/e of the words, which is an immaterial thing, that 
-"by- pairing through the wsderftastding and caufing that, which is the fub;eft of the 
-inteNedual faculties, to influence the body, produces thefe motions jn the fpirits, 
blood, mufcles. 

a What a ridiculous -argument for the materiality of the foul is that in Lucretius r Ubt propeller e 

fnem^rat Cenrifere ex fomno c9rpNs,(^c. viJetur (^orum nil fieri /me tsHti fojfe videmm^ NectABum 

^forrojifie corf ere)-, nonne fatertdum eft Corporea natura animum cort/iare, animMmq^r If nothing cm 

»movc t^e body, but aaoitcr body, what mores this ? The body might as Wc'l mo^e Ttfdf, as be moved 

.l)y one that docs. \ T«;^«roF t-Jf?- :i\^ zarrU yk^ r^t;t«* '^^l' *p« t^iej. L. ' 
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The/) who can fancyf that matter may come to live> think) and aft fpontaneoufl/y 
by being reduced to a certain nti^mttide^ or having its parts placed after a certain 
manner^ or being inveft:d with fuch a fignrcy or excited by fuch a particularly motion: 
they^ I fay, would do well to difcover ta us chat deffree of finenef$> that alteram 
in the (ituation of its parts> &c. at which matter may begin to find itfelf alive and 
cogitative ; and which is the critical mmute^ that introduces thefe important properties* 
If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular crt/uj it is a fign they 
have no good reafon for what they fay. For. if they have no reafbn to charge this 
change upon any farticnlar degree or difference^ one more than another) they have no 
reafon to charge it upon anj/ degree or difference at all ; and then they have no rea- 
fon, by which they can prove that fuch a change is made at alL -«—- Befides all whicby 
fince magnitude! figure, motion are but accidents of matter^ not matter^ and only th$ 
fnbjiance is truly matter; and fInce the fubjlance of any one part of inatter, do^ npt^ 
•di/fer from that of another^ if 4«;f matter can be by nature cogitativej 41II OHifl; b( 
io^ But this we have feen cannot be» - ■ \ 

So then in conclufion, if there is any fuch thing as matter that thinks^ &c« this 
muft be a particular ftivHege granted to it : that is, a factdtj of thinl^g muft be fi* 
peradded to certain parts or parcelii of ir. Wh'ich,'Jby the way,*mufl infcri- the ex- 
iftencc of Tome Being able ■ to confer this fitixlty ; . who, when the ineptnefs of niaf-' 
ter has Beeifwell confiderd, cannot appear to hi }^{s thm omnipotent, or GodJ 
But thJT truth is, itoatter ftems not to be c^fobte of fuch improvement, of beinj; 
'fliade*\a think.' For fince it is not of the ejffence of matter, it annot be made h 
be fi without making matter amther kmd of fiibflance from what it is. Nor can It 
be made to arift frbiit any of the modifications or accidents of matter ; and in re- 
fpc6l of what*elfc can tay inattd: be made to differ from other matter. 

I . ■ ■ ^ .... : , 

The accidents of matter are (b far from bemg made bj any power to produce cogitati* 

on, that fome ft/f;f ^/i^ (hew it incapable of having a faculty of thinking fuperadded. 

. The very diviJibiUtj of it does rfiis. For that whrcb is made to'tluhk muft cither Be 

. one part, or more parts -joind together. But we know no fuch thing as a part, oFinatter 

purely as^ (or indivifible). It may indeed have pleafed the Author of nature, that thdre 

ihould be atoms^ whofe parts are aStsaUj indifcerpible, and which may be the principles of 

other bodies: but flill they confifl of /^rri^ tho firmly adhering together. And if the 

feat of c<^itation be in mere parts than pne (whether they lie cbfe tc^ether, or are 

. kx>le, or in a fbte of fluidity, it is the fame thing), how can it be avoided^ but that 

either there mufl be fb many feveral minds, or tlmdt^ fnbfiancesy as there are parts (and 

then the confequence, which has been mentiond^ would return upon lis again) ; or elfe^ 
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that there muft be femtihing tlfc fuperadded for them to center in, to unite their 
%6t% and make their thoughts to be «<e i* And then what can this bC} but fome other 
JiSfiiotce, which is purely ontl 

Mittttr by itfelf can never intertain dfiraUed and gtmrd idtMt fuch as many in out 
minds arc '. For could it refleS upon what pafTes within itfelf, it could poffibly find 
there nothing but material and particular impreflions; abftraftions and metaphyfical ideas 
could not be printed upon it ''. How could one abftraft from matter who is himfelf 
nothing (i-tu matieri And then as to material images themfelves* which are ufuaDy 
fuppofed to be impreft upon the brain (or fome part of it), and ftock the phaiu^ 
and memory, that which perufcs the impreffions and traces there (or any where) muft 
be fomething diflind from the hraiti, or that upon which thefe impreffions are made : 
otherwife it muft contemplate itfelf, and b; both readier and 6oel^ And this other 
diflin^ contemplating tei»g cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can 
perceive and think without a foul. For fuch a corporeal being muft require Jenfi, bid 
fuitable orgawj, to perceive and read thefe charafters and vejligia of things; and fo 
Mother organized body would be introduced, and the fame queilions and difficulties 
redoubled, concerning the foul of that body and its faculties S 

If my fiul was mere matter, external viflbTe objeSs could only be perceived wiihm 
5)e according to the tmprejftota they make upon matter, and not otherwife. Ex. gr^ 
fhe image of a c»^ in my mind (ox my idea of a cube) muft be always under fome 
oarticular proJpeB, and conform to the rules of perJpeSive ; nor could I otherwi'e re- 
prcfem it to my felf : whereas now I can form an idea of it as it is in itfelf ^ and 
almoft view all its hetira at once, as it were incompafling it with my mind. 

I can within myfelfcmrffl the extenv! appearances and impreffions of objeSs ; and 
advance, upon the reports and hints received by my fcnfes, to form ideas of things 
that are tot extant in matter. By feeing a material circle I may learn to form the idea 
ofa circle, or £gure generated by the revolution of a ray about its center: but ihenre- 
I colte&ing what I know of matter upon other occalions, I can conclude there is no 
I ^a£l material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps was raifcd from the hints 
-X received from wkhem, but is not truly to be found there. If I fee a tower at a 
. cieai diftaoce, which according to the ioiprellions made upon my material organs fcems 



I 



• Ditgmti-, tho be could fee the taiU, ind the foi. could not \>y his eyt% (n PUia'i rpKci^irwi, 
ti sM^vriK. Difg- L. ^ PUu, & g> n^i (more generally) (ky, that the foul indeed ji«7 

. txiva oh}t£ki of ienfc bj tbc mediauoa «f the body t but ibere arc ■>«t)c nvtuch it doch weS' w. 
I rii ct^u^tS^. U. ' Such ilbd muA be indaed u Cui. Jbaum. hu it, rwp« "ifu^ioc^. 
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Hale and fWM^ I do not therefore conclude it to be either : there is fomething within^ 
that reafons upon the circuroftances of the appearance) and as it were commands mj 
feD(e» and correds the impreifion : and this muft be fomething fuperior to mattery 
fince a mmerial fid is no otberwife impreflible itfelf) but as materUd efrgunt are. In* 
fiances of this kind ait endie($. (9«p. 559 54.^ 

If we know any thing of mmer^ we know, that bj itfelf it is a lifelefs thing, inertv 
and paffiveonly J and ^Bbs mei^arUj (ox rather is afted) according to the bws ofmorioik 
ind gnvitation; This pa0ivenefi feems to be ejpmtud^ to it. And if we know* ahy 
fhmg of em fetue^ we knowr that we ait confcious of oar own eidftence and a€ts 
(1. e* that we btH)i that we have a degree of freedom i that we can move dur felvei 
JfemmeoH/fyi and in fliort, that we can, in many inftances, takeoff the effeft of gnh- 
vitation» and impreis new motions upon our ipirits (or give them new direftions)f 
etelj^ bf d thntghe^ Therefore to make mere mtufer do all this is to- change the tfatttre of. 
ic ; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, nleceffity into 
liberty. And mfs^y that Gd&mvffiefmMei ikulty bf thinking, moving itfelf, &ei 
to matter, ifby this be meant, that he may make matter to be theyiy^iM of thefe 
faculties (that fiibffance,- iii which they itihere), is the fame iA effe^ as* to fay, thae 
Godnoay fuperadd a faculty of lAuttkffi ^ ince^U^uivity^ of^mgfi^H/toinecefitjfj and 
fo on« Wfaaf fenfe b there inthisr? And yet fo it it^uft be, wlnle niatter contH 
iMmtO' be^f^tter^ 

: That fattdtj^ rf ihittkiff£$ (o nioch talked of by fome as fuperadded to certain J^Jfemt 
cfif matter, fitly dirpofedt by virtue^ of God's omnipotence, tho it be fo called, muft 
ite reality ambimt to the fame thii^ as- another /iii()04»d^ with the faculty of^ thinlty 
ifig; For' i' AcHiUy of tfaii^ng idbm^ will not make up the idea of a hmMfitJ^ 
wMcli is* indued with mmtyfiKtekks'; apprthebdkig, refleding, conipafii^g, judging^* 
making dfcduiftions and reftfoAiftg, wiHing, putting the body in morion^- continuing rbef 
aftittial ftmftions by its prefence, and giving life ; and therefore, wbtitever U is that 
ii>fupeRiddkdi if mufV' be fetmtlmg which ^ is indued with all thofe othisr filculties* 
Atidc#b^hef' thaf^cafi be % fr/mbj ^/^ifai^, and fo thefe other fa^lties be only 
frmMei'if^^^'fa^H or wtiet^ier- ttey muf^ liot^^be tocher the facultks of fbme 

• This is worfc thin 'i^yjii ^^t^^^fe in AfiMf. I>r. and the place juft before cited. The author of 
the lEffKfconc. Hrnn, Umlerfi, hai himfelf exploded it, or what is very lth%it. 71» ssk, fays he,- 
j^be^tr tht will has friedom, is to Msk, vhitbtr 9ne pewtr htu Mnether p999r, en§ ubility smther obi* 
lity } a tpffiien Mtfirftfyift top grofy M^d to Pi0kt M dtjputit or mtd an Mfmtr. ¥or who is h tIsMi 
feos mu that fewer s ieUng enfy to Mgotsts^ ttnd aro sttriSMtos ofUy tf fiihjhneis, and not of powers 
tktmfilvts r There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another pailage Ibme where In the fame 
book as much (or more) to my porpofe : bnt at prelent I cannot find it. 

B b 2 fitbjlafte$ 
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fHhfimct ", whieli, being (by their own concefTion) fuptrAddtd to matter, muft be 
diffirtnt from it, I to leave the unprejudiced todetermin. 

If men would btit fcrioiifly look into themfelvei;, I am perfuaded the foul would not 
appear to them ai a fMnlij of ctie bodyj or kind of ttpfurienance to it ; but rather as 
fome fnbflAnce, properly placed in ir, not only to ufe it as an inRruinent, and aft 
, fcyit, butalfoto govern it {'or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, jj-f.; accordinij 
I" to its own reafon. For I think it is plain enough, thacthe«w»i, tho it aits under great 
I imitations, doth howeverin many inflances^Mww the body arhUrarily : and it is mon- 
■ ilrous to fuppoft this governor to be nothing but fome fit difpojuicn or accidtm (fuper- 
I pdded) of ihat matter which is governed, hfiipk is true would not be fit for hm- 
vigatioK, if it was not built and provided in a proper manner : but then, when it haj 
its proper fonn, and is become a Jyfitrtt of materials fitly difpofed, it is not this difpo' 
faion that governs it. It is the w<w, that other fubftance, who fits at the helm, and 
they, who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So ottr vejfelt without a proper 
organization and conformity of parts would not be capable of being advd as they 
are ; but ftill it is not the ihape, or modification, or any other accidcnti that an 
govern them. The tdpacity of being governed or ufed can never be the govtrnor, ap- 
plying and ufingb that capacity. No there muft beat the \it\m fimcih'mg dtfliitSI^ 
that commancb the body, and without which it would run adrift, er rather (ink. 

For the foregoing reafons it feems to me, that maiter cannot think, cannot be muk 
10 think. But ifafiatliy of ihinkmg can be fuperadded to a fyftem of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial fubftance to it' j I fay, if tliis can be, yet a himan body is not 
fuch a fyflem, being plainly void of thought, and orgapizcd in fuch a manner as to 
tranl'mii the impreflions of fenCble objeiSs up to the brain, where the percipient, and, 
that which refldli upon them, certainly rcfides : and therefore that, which /Act-* ap- 
prehends, thinks, and wills, raa^ he tha fjf}em rf maiier lo which a faculty of think- 
ing is fuperadded. All the premilTes then well confiderd, judge I befeech you, whether 
indead of faying, that this (m/m^'>*k of out heads (tht font) is a fyftem of matter, to 
which a faculty of thinking is fuperadded, it might not be more reasonable to fay» it 
i] iHhi»kifi£fiibJi«Ke nuiotiuti} imJltdlofameJiru material vehicU, mhick hm itt rtftdtnct m 



• If the foul is only an accident for atrributf ) of (he Mf, bow comri ihii sccidcnt to hare I'or 
I* the fuppottofj other ace iilcnn, contrir}' ones too? A* whep we&y, 'Ol niJ^D WDJl n03n tUD) 
.^, Huiua. * "trtfijr Jlj roTi yj^uiuvnt t « x^""- f ''"<'■ ' Or> '/ '» ■ ihiakiag 

Jitifinnci e*ri it fuftraJiti iht meJifitatien ef f'li.iity. Which way of fpeaking, tho I do not re- 
mntibtr to htve met with it any where, ngr doth it fcein lo differ much I'lom ihe oi^, yvi would 
ptealc ax better. 
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the brain. Tho I underftand not perfedly the maoner) how a cogitative and fpirit$ud 
fubftance can be thus dofely united to fuch a material vehicle ; yet I can underftand 
this union as welly as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itfelf cohere together), and much better than how a think- 
ing faculty can be fuperadded to matter : and befide^ kwtx2\phanomena may moreeaniy 
be (blved by this hjpothefit ; which (tho I ihall not pertinacioufly maintain it^ in 
ihort is this, ypc* that the huinin yS«/ is a cogitative (ubftance, clothed in a materiaf 
vehick) or rather united to it^ iuxias it Were infifoai^akh vciixt (I had almoft faidiii- 
earper^ed) with it^ ; thtc theft zGtiAcat^miSkm:^ li^kU which affedstheone, affefting 
the other : that the fitd is decaiiid in the My (the head or brain) by fome j^- 
fmhj or attraSlian between this material vehicle and it, till the habitation is fpoild* 
and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an averfion^ that 
makes it fly o£F^, by fome hurt> or diM<^ or by the decays and ruins of oU age, 
or tfae^ likey faappenii^ to the body : and that in the interitn by means of this ve* 
hide. motions .and impreffions are communicated €6 and fro* iSut of this perhaps 
ibmething more by and by» 

, VIII. Tie fitd of manfifl0s after the JiffHutim ef bis kodjf : or^ ie inmmtal. For>. 
i.K it, jsi^nmaterial^ ^v^iV^fi^ff^l^y and therefore btcofoUe of being ^iflblved or* 
demoliihd> as bodies j^j^^j^^ Such a Being can only pmiti^by amtihUatian : that is, 
it will continue to fubfifi and iive> if fome other being, able to do this, doth not by 
a particular a A annihilate it. And if there is any reaTon to believe, that at the death 
of ^very man there ^s.alwaysfiich a particular annihilarion, lee him that knows it 
I>roduce it. Certainly to reduce my Jkhflance mtQ tioth^ requires juft thefiinie. 
power 3». to <ohMert nQflrit(g]m>Jhml^z z^^ I fancy they> who depy the immor-»* 
tality of the fouL will |>e cautious :how they admit any fuch power. 

* 2, If the foul cotddbe material i that is, if there could be any mattery that might 
be the fubjed of thofe faculties of thinking, willing, &c. yet flill, fince we cannot 
but be fenfibie^ that all tbide are ficulties oi tht felf^ame thing; and that all the fe* 
vetal aids of the mind are ads of thtfime things each of them wMvidnal zni truly 
ahi: I fay^ fince it is fo, this matter muft be (o ferfeSlj ttmted in itfelf, fo abicv*/ 

* It is werth our ecn/ulnation, whither nBlve fewer ^ not the proper attribute rf fphritt und p^ffv 
former of matter. Hence may be conjectured^ thst creMted fpirits ure not tottitfy fepurMte from mmtter, 
SecMufe they /tre bothtUtive and pajpve, ?uire fpirit^ viz. God» ij onfy a^ivei pure matter is only paf" 
five i thefe Beings, that are loth aBive and papve^ we may judie to partake of both, Huix^ Underfi* 
^ This is Socrates*s argument in Plato, The Can) is altogether iti'tuXur^, and therefore mf^vAi^^* 
Which Cicero interprets thus ; nee difcerpit nee d'Jhahi fotefti nee interire igititr. 

lutcly 
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liitely orttt as no matter knowablc by us an be. And tlicn the Uafl thit can be 
allowd is that it Hiould be truly ToUdi and not oSmoUj drvi/ikUi that i^, fuch as no 
HMurd canfi could deftroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a thinki'^ matter, is to in- 
troduce matter with a new and oppofite property j and that is to introduce a new 
fpcciesai matter', which will differ as effentially from the other common M>ahi»k»'i 
kind, as any fpecies whatfoever doth from its oppofite in fiala pr^dtcamewali, evca 
as ieiJj/ doth ftOTD Jpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal and tn* 
corpored- And if lb, this r^w^ut^DM(;«r muft always continue to think, till either 
it is Mtnibdaied, or there is 3 triotfmutation of one fpecies into another : and to take 
refuge in either of thele expeditions is at lea{l to exped omoipocence ftiould inter- 
pofe to help out a bad caufe. 

If any one Ihould fay, that God might by virtue of his omniporeoce fuperadd to 
certain parcels of matter a fattrth dimet^o, I fliouU not perhaps diipuie the Dinins 
power : but I might fay, that fuch matter* exiting under four dimentions. would 
ejftmially differ from that, which cannot cxift under four, or which can exift buB 
only under liiree ; and that this four-dimenfiond matter muft ^/u'.j^f remain fuch, becaufe 
no fubftance can be changed into or become another, effentially different, nor do we know 
of any, that by the courfe of nature ceaTes totally to be, oris reduced to nothing. 

;. The next argument ftiall priicced by way oi t>bje£lio» and mfwer. Bccaufe a 
removal of the principal objeftion ^ainfl any thing is a good argument for it. 
Ob}. It feems as if thinkmg was not eflential to the foul, but rather a cApaciij of 
ihink^g under certain circamffances. For it doth net thinly when it lies conceald ih 
the primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of itw' 
fancy, in deep, m a fwoon : and ehercafonof this fetttiJto tie in the circumftaiiceis' 
of the l>-.'ilr. which either is not fufficiently extended, and prepared ; or for a while 
impkiys the fpirits wholly in the digeftion of its aliment, and other offices in the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; or by fome external attack, or the working of fome enemy got into 
iti hath its parts diforderd, and the pflages fo poffeft,' that the blood and other flu- 
ids can fcarce break through ; or after fome fuch manner is prcrernaturally affeflcd- 
And therefore tlie queflion to be refolved is not, whether the foulis material or im- 
material ; and much lefs, whether it will be annihilated at death ; but, whether that 
loul (be it what it will), which ceafes to think, when the body is not fulj diffojidt 

• iMtrr.itu letmt to be iware of this. Jam irifltx aa'irm tji naiHra rtfrria : Ute lamm hte 

(»t fmt ad fnifam cunHa crtMadiim, ^c. ^arta queif, hit igititT quxdam natun nterjft tfi jitm. 
buaiitr : la ejl emnina nominis opers. 
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can think at all, when the body is quite diJ/iheJ, and leaves the foul no opportunity 
of aSuating it any more, or operating by it '. ^f. If this objcdion cannot be fully 
anTwerd, till we know more of the nature of fiiritiul beings, and of that vmcubnft 
by which the foul and body are conneded* than we do at prcfent, it mull not 
therefore be lookd upon as certainly imtmjwtra^lc in it felf; and rauch lefs, if on- 
ly it cannot be aofwerd J; mt. It may perhaps be poflible to turn it even into an 
ar^ment fir the immm^ilitjf if the Ja$L 

The foul it annoc be denied is a limited being, or a beit>g> which iSts m$Jer 

bmitmmn: thefe limitations at different times are d^tretu, its.a^vity and faculties l>eiBg 

more obftnificd or clogd at «« tmie than Mothert and moft of all in fleep, or a 

tUUqmum : as thefe obfbadions are removed, it ads more cUgrlj and fretif .- and there* 

fore if the ftate of the ibul in the body (its confinement there) may be conOderd 

as one gtmrd and grtm limttitieih why, when this limitation IhaQ be taken off (this 

.great obftrudion removed^ may it >> not be allowed to aft with flUI. jTr^rfr, freedom 

udclearaefs; the ^(-tfoiJ. it is capable of J Whilll itremains in thebrairij-ftfaDa^ic 

were look out at a fivf tftrtwrti ;' that is, receive the notices of maiiy tjuhgs bythbfe 

nerves and organs, which are the infiruments of finpaim : but if any of thoie avenues 

to it be [lopt, that branch of its knowledge is for a time cut o£F. If thofe tracks 

' in the brain, or thofe 0Mr(r> whatever they arc;, and where ^ver they are imprinted 

upon which oiir mmmy and tm^es o£ thii^ leepi to ()e[c^,'are' fiflea jip or over- 

call by any vapor, <x otherwife darlcend, it can read'th^ lio more> till the dcMld 

is difperfed. (For it cannot rtW what is npt/r^ii^if, and indeed for the prefent not 

' thete.) And lince even in tAfir^Hed Ttfit&knt the mind is obliged to make u'e of 

wrrdi^y or Tome kind of. fign;, to fix its ideas, and to render cl;cm trainable and 

- fbUe enough to be periifedt ^ compared* c^c. - and this kind <^ ^"if"^^ depcQ^is up^n 

memmyi whilfl.thts ii intermitted,' th« life of^t^ Other is taken away^wich all tljat 

depends upon it. This is the fre^ fime tS the .fcul : and from be^ce the reafon 

appears infome meadtre, why wc <b not think in (buod^Zr^^, &c. pi^ ,it,dbes lut 

/ follow,, fifom bence^ that (he foii cannot fuhfift.^pd ^vi^ TOfjAteS^^ofTffif" 

' ^iM».' That, wtuch, being confined to the body* and able to aft only[^a^<f|[|^^ 

. ■ . : y- ■- , : .- -^C -' ■.Vr.i i;:r.i!i zi^W 

■ If ZwMl^yi^mcnsan Aannef cf tppre&ciifiMiMd'IcMWla^. there &' vo reb» O^liu 

diijmdiofi : AfU mU t^ ft»$is mhmu i mmt riliaum, Jbu wmt iff* mUL I!or if the frroier 

put be true, tbe other wiO fblbw- ^ Vtbu i dimim cureirt tm'pu Imimiu]. Sen. 

' Thole kiodi of ininul*. which do not J^»k, Ao not rtM^ : but ibofe, wUch do the onci do the 

other. Jixrefan S^'D ^ (or ^ii^. pBbU) u SMMMjAmW: sod Afy*>%ufie»'tWthyV»'^ 

and rf«/^, u going together. ' - " ■•■■■' 
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to the opportunities this affords, can now perceive vifible objcfts only with tu-o eyts 

' (at two windows "J, becauie there art no more-, might doubtle's fee with four-, if 

I 'there were fb many properly placed and di(poftd ; or if its habitation were all tje 

yywindow all round), might (ec all round. And fo, in general, that, which now 

can know many things by theimpreffions made at the ends of the nerves, or by the 

intervention of our prefent organs, and in this Jiiuation and inclofure can know rhera 

I '^ no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be loofed out of chat prifon '', know 

them immidiately, or by feme other medium. That, which is now forced to make 

fbift with words and Jigns of things in its reafonings, may, when it fliall be fet at 

I liberty and can come at them, r^albn upon the intuition of things thcmfilves, or ulc 

I 'a language more Jpirilud or ideal. I fay, it is not trxpoJf^Uy that this /liould be the 

' cafe ; and therefore no one can fa)-, "wiik rtafin, rhat it is not : cfpecially, fince we 

I ' find by experience, that the foul is limited ; that the limitations are variab'e ; tba 

we know not enough of the nature of fpirit to d.tertnin, how thele limitations are 

'effefled: and therefore cannot tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken off. 

' This fufficcs to remove the force of the objedion. But further, , 

A man, when he w.ikfs, or comes to himfilf (which phrafe implies what I am go- 
" ing to fay)i immediately knows this, and knows himlelf to be the fime font that 
\ he was before his fleep, or fainting away. I will fuppofc, that he is alfo confcious 
'to himfelf, that in thofe imwvals lie thought not ax aS (which is the fame the ob- 
"jeftormuCl luppofe) ; that is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to 
" dufl, he could not have thought left: for ihere is no thinking lefs tlian thinking mt 
411 ali. From hence then I gather, that the foul prtftrvei a capacity of thinking. &€• 
tinder thofe circuraflances and indifpofitions of the body, in which it thinks m 
^ mefe^ than If the body was <fr/R-o;</ ; and that therbforr it may, and v/iWfrefirve it. 
'"tiflifnthc body is deftroyd. And if fo, what can this Cipacity be preferved for ? 
Certainly «of, that it may never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not ufc 
'to ad after that manner. So that here is this dihmm.t to be oppofed to the objeiftion. 
" Xn deep and fwoonings the foul doth cither /*;'n^. or»w. If it does, the objedion 
■ 'Tias no foundation : and if it doih mt^ then air that" will folfow, which I have jufl 

••^ If we (hould fuppofc the JohI to be a being by nature made to inform fome 

^- itkf^j9 Mwl ^^^ J^ cannot exifV and aft irt a fhte of wtd feftamim from all body ; 

it would not folbw from hence, that what we call death, muft therefore reduce it 
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to a ftatc of abfolkte infififbiUtj and in^ivitj, which to it would be equal to w/i- 
txijlence. For that hodjy which is fo necefTary to itf may be fomt fine vehicle^ that 
dwells with it in the brain (according to that hjpothefis p. ip;.) ^"^ goes off with 
it at death. Neither the anfwers to the obje£lion> nor the cafe after death will be' 
siuch alterd by fuch a fuppofltion. And fince I confefs I fee no abfurdity in it^ I 
will try to explain it a little further. We are fenfible of many muterid impreffions 
(impreflions made upon us by material caufesy or bodies^ : that there are fuch we 
are fure. Therefore there muft be fime matter within us, which being moved or 
prefled upon, the foul apprehends it knmediMelj. And therefore, again, there mufl: 
be fime matter to which it is bnmediatelj and intimatelj united, and related in fuch 
a manner, as \i\%not related to any other. Let us now fuppofe this faid matter to 
be fome refined and fpirituous vehickS which the foul doth immediately inform ; 
with which it fympattuzes ; by which it afts, and is aded upon ; and to which it 
h irital^ zvkdi H^parablj w\tt6, : and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the 
krah$y among the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppofe we a!fo, that wheri 
any imfrejjims are made upon the organs or parts of the body, the efieds of them 
ar& carried by the nervet up to their fountain, and the place, where the foul in 
Its vehicle is ; apd there they communicate their feveral motions or tremors to 
this material ^z/^iE^i^/r (or by their motions> or tendency to motion, prefs upon it^ ; 
Ifi that the fof^ which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is throughly poffefl 
of it^ fliall be apprehenfive of thefe motions or pre0ures : and moreover, that this 
vehicle io gftarded and incomfoffed by the body as it is, can be come at or mtrved 
by external objeds no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves ; nor the 
fitd^ by confequence* have any dired intelligence concerning them, or correfpon- 
dence with them, any ofher way. And as we fuppofe i\\t fo$d to receive notices 
of things from without in this manner* fo let us fuppofe, on the other fide, 
that by moving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous Jpi' 

• So HiiTOcUs didingu'fiies to ii/yoK^l^ i/x«w trSfjuut i ^ '^vy^ Airrev ixn/^ot, from that, which 
fie calls Td ^ntrcf njbeiv T»f/fUt and to which the former communicates life. T0 uvy^uhT ifASv a-u- 
^mrt xfm^v rSifAa Bi/wrw 09, Id, This fine body he calls alfo '^)cixif vmftm, and mtvfMirtKav ip^ijfAtt, 
}n Nijhm. hhaiy, there if much concerning t^at fint body, in which the foul is clothed, and h-om 
which it is never to be fcparated, according to an old tradition. Mtn, h Ifr, gives us the fum of it 

in fuch words as th,-fc. abiy> nii>n tzniD nou;3n u;nbnD n ni^D ny pn nu w> : and af. 
terward, ynwno a»3nn ca^/l a^n)u;:i ay nnu^a niivrrfc^-^n cunfeinnD non miDu;3n 

13DD. SMdUs long be ore him joins to the foul pi Q'iy j which he %s is JD l^\ inP] pT 

tD>>:ii)An, &c. 
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rits and nervesy and (o move the body x I mean^ when nochiog renders them unfit 
to be moved. Let us fuppofe fiutheri that the fittl by means of this vehkU feeb 
or finds thofe prints and portraits, or thofe effe^s and remmm kfi: by objefb on 
the mind in fome ooanner or other> which caufe the nmemhr^ma of words and 
things s I mean again, when they art not filled up, orobfcured by any thing; or, when 
there are any fuch to be felt. And bfily, let us fuppore> that if fixtfid in its more ^dfiraSed 
udpmnr realbnings» or more ipiritual afi^ has any occafion for matteri to ferve it, the 
matter of this vebklih that which is always with it, and ferves it. All which it is ea- 
fy to underftand» and perhaps not very difficult to fuppofe* On the contrary, b/ 
imny fyioiptoins it appears mbft probable, thatfiSMr fkiatter, to which the mind is m- 
wnMrntlj prefenr, and in which is its true flxkguify is not the whde grofs body, but 
fome JkbtiU hifyf placed (as I have faid) in the region of the brain. For there all 
the conveyances of £a£bk fiieies con^ire to meet, and ibere in reflexion we find 
oar felves : when a limb is loft, the foul, 'tis true, lofes an epfmrnutj of receiving iiH 
telligence froin or by it, and of ufing it, but perceives no iofs m itfelf: and tho the 
hij% many parts t£\i at kaft, are in a perpetual flux and continually altering, yet I 
know that the fubftance, which thhilki within me ntfii^ (or rather, which is I), is» 
iiotwithftanding all the changes my body has undergone, the vtrj fime whiclr 
thmgbf above fifty years ago, and ever fince i when I playd in fuch a field, went 
to fuch a fchooU was of Aich a univerfity, performed fuch and ftich exercifes, &c. \ 
If you would permit me to ufe a fchool term, I wouM &y the egoHj ^ remains. 
Now to iurfiiw the objedion, and apply all this to our purpofe. Why do we not 
perceive external objefts in owt JUefy or a Jwoml Becaufe the f^ijpiges are become im<^ 
pradicable, the wmdtfws fliut, and the nerves^ bemg obftruded, or fome how ren« 
derd for the time ufelefs, can tranfmit no information to it. Why however does it 
not reafon and think ^boMifimeihing or other ? Becaufe, all the marks by which things 
are remcmberd being for the pre/cm choked up or diforderd, the remembrance of 
thofe objeSlsy about which it is wont to employ itfelf> and even of the Ti^onis (ov other 
figns)> in which it ufes to reason, and to preferve the dedudions and conclufions 
it makes, is all fufpended and loft for the time; and fo its ubles being coverd, its 
books clofed, and its tools lockd up> the requ fites for reafoning are wanting* and no 
fubjed offers itfelf, to exerciie its thoughts, it having yet had liitle or no opportu* 

» Crnn eorfwM qtiotidif ntftrM Jkmtf (Ji Mut errfauit Mut JecrtfcMnt, ergo tot trimus b^mmes, ^UH 
^HOtUie commutamiir t Mttt mUhs fui, ckm deam tumorttm tfftm ^ mUms, catn trigbitai situs asm ^uimfu^ 
/!»/*, alius, cum JMm t9t§ cam espite fum f S. Hicr. So it muft be, if our Ibu's trc nothirg d ffcrcnt 
from our bodies. ^ Tulfy h%$ UntuUtMs and Affietasi ia the £une form, thonot juftthebkefcn/e. 
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nity to take in higher objeSls and more refined matter for contemplation* And to conj 
elude, if it be demanded, why any one ihould imagin, that the foul may think, 
perceive, ^&^er death, when it doth not do this infleepy &cc. theanfweris; becaufe 
thofe wiffAj/irw and trnfedlmentsy which occafiond the forementiond intermiffions, and 
thofe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it (hall in its froper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the inmediate impref- 
fions of objefts : and why Ihould not thofe impreffions, which affefted the nerves 
that moved and affeded the vehicle and foul in it, affcU the vehicle 'immeduiteljj when 
they are immediateljf made upon it, without the interpoficion of the nerves^ The hand^ 
which feels an objedf at the end of a ftafj may certainly be allowd to feel the fame 
much better by immediate contaEly without the flaff. Nay, why ihould we not think, 
that it may admit of more objeds and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now ; fince being expofed all rotend to the influences of them, it may be moved not 

• only by vifible objefts juft at the extremities of the optic nerves, by founds at the 
' ends of the astdkorjy &c. but become as it were aU eye to vifible objeds, aU ear to au« 
"dib!e, and fo on? And why Ihould we not think this the rather, becauft then the 
Joul may be alfo perceptive of finer impreffions and ethereal contads, and confequendy 

* of mare kinds of objefts, fuch as we are now incapable of knowing ? And then, this 
being fo, why Ihould we not prefage, that other indffwmentsj as faculties of reafoning, 

' communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to fuch npj)le opportu- 
nities of knowledge? There feems to be nothing in this account impojjiblei and there* 
fore nothing, but what maj be. 

If we do but attend, we mufl: fee every where, that mattj things are by ways, 
which we do noty nor can underftand ; and therefore we muft be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be ; and therefore that the objeftion before us, tho we 
could not falve the difficukies in it, and what is fuppofed here fliould be all rejefted 
as chimericalj yet ought to be no prejudice againft the belief of the immortality of 
"the foul, if there is anj (Ijut one) good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in our prefent circumflances is as 
much, as can be expeded) account for the difficulties objeded, and thofe the greatejl 
belonging to this matter, and fliew how it is poJfibU that they may confift with im- 
mortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one itfelf. This 
I hope is done : or if I have not fpoke diredly to every part of the objedion, from 
what has been done that defed may eafily be fupplied, 

4. We may conclude the fouls of men to be immortal from the nattere of God. For 

if he is Cwhichfure no body doubts) a perfed being, He, as fuch, can do nothing in- 

C c 2 confiflent 
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confiftent with fcrfeSl ot right reafirt. And then no beings nor circ$mjlawe of arty 
being) can come from Him as its caufe, which it is not agreeabl; to jMch reafin fhouki 
be : or (which is the fame). He cannot but deal reafinahlj with all His dependents. 
And then again^ if we are in the number of thefe, and the nwrtaUiy of the human 
foul does not condft with reafon^ we may be fure it is immortal: as Aire as we can be 
of any thing by the ufe of our faculties; and that is^ as fure as we can be of any 
riling* Whether therefore that doth caf0 with reafoni or mfj is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a flate of ckar h^pine/ij in any degree* can be no injury u> 
it; or into a flate of mixt hofpsne/s^ provided the happinefs certainly overbaLmces the 
contrary* and the unhappy or fuffering part be not greater than what that being 
would choofi in order to obtain the happinefs, or rather than lofe it. Nor* again* can 
any wrong be done by producing a being Jubjell to more mifery than happine^* IF 
that being hath it in his cum fewer to avoid the mifery* or b much of it* as may 
leave the remainder of mifery not greater* than what he would rather fuflain than mif^ 
the proportion of happinefs. The only cafe then, by which wrong can be done i» 
the produdion of any being* is* when it is necejfari^ and irrenfediablj to be mifirable^ 
without any recompenfe* or balance of that mifery ' : and this indeed is a cafe fo grie-^ 
vous* fb utterly irreconcilable to all reafin^ that the heart of a reafoning and confi-- 
dering man can fcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one muft underfland 
cf the nature of reafbn and jullice as to allow thefe things for truths inconteflable. 

Now then he* who fays the fitd of man is mortal^ mufl by one of thefe two things i 
either that Qod is an unreafonable* unjufl* cruel Being ,\ or that no man* in refpeft of 
this life (which accorcDng to him is 4/?)* has a greater fhare of mikryy sputvoiJabk, 
than of happinefs. To fay the former is to contradid that, which I perfume has 
been proved beyond contradidion» To which I may add here^L that this is to avow 
£uch an unworthy* impious notion of the St^eme teiffgj as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the worjl of men; fuch a one* as even the perfon himfelf>. 
who fays this, mufl know to be fMfe. For he cannot but fee* and mufl own many 
inftances of the reafinablenefs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of which couU 
be* if cruelty and unreafonablehefs were His inclination.; fince He has power to ex« 
ecute His own bclinations thoroughfyj and is a Being uniform in his nature. Then 
10 fay the Imter is to contradid the whole Jlorj of mankind*, and Vfvn ones own finfis^. 

» That pail&ge in S, Jqquar. imports much the iame thing, that has been (aid here : |>)>n 

l>ii inun «in ynn dni feOD^u; mmi -laui wrr r^itn ca» ynni ai©n jo ar^iyD iniwrac? 
«yi3>w M»n. 
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Cohfidcr well the dreadful efFefts of many warsy and all thofe barbarous defolai 
tions, which we read of: what cruel tyrants there are, and have been in the world; 
who Cat lea ft in their fits^ divert them/ehei with the pangs and cohvulfions of their 
fellow-creatures" : what faverji '^\ and how men have been brought into, that la- 
mentable ftate: how many have been ruind by accidents unforefecn : how many have 
fufierd or been undone by fmjuji laws, judges, witnefles, &c. ^ how many have 
brought inettrabk difeafes, or the caufes of them, and of great torments, into the 
world with them : how many more, fuch bodily infirniities atid difadvantages, a^ 
have renderd their whok trves unca(y : how many are bom to no other inhe- 
ritance but irmsec^le poverty and tmuble ? Inftances are endle(s : but, for a fir- 
tk t4^ of the condition of mankind here, refled upon that ftory related by Stra* 
to ( from Polybims ) and Vhttarchy where, even by order of the Roman fenate, P. 
't/£my lifts, one of the beft of them too, at one prefixt.hour facked and deftroyd 
*jf^9»Mf;r ' cities, ' tinawar^r ^d drovt ffieen myriads of innocent perfoos ititor^^/n 
viy; to be* fold, only to raife pay for the merciless fbldiers and their own execu- 
tioners. Perufe that account of the gold-works in the confines of Egypt given by 
Viodinrus: and think over the circumftances of the unfortunate laborers there, who 
were not only criminals, or men taken in war, but even fuch as calumny y or unjufi pow-^ 
(pfhaddooflid (perhaps for being /f^^W) ^^^ pl^pf torment; many times wit^ 



^ ^ C.CdJkr^r^Simtoris d^ E^es ^-^ eecUlt, torfu, »ob qua/Kdms, fid immi ciml: DiiwAr 
quo/dam ex dlis -^ ad iHCimam decoUabat. — * Tarfirat per omnia, qted in rerum natwra trifiiJli^nm^- 
prnttfidiculis, 8cc. Sen. Homot facra res, jam per lufum c^ jocum oceiditur. Id. ^ Slaves 

'were reckond among beailsof old. Ovr% ^ ytwn vi^iM^, wr o» eui^i avy'li.Earip, And rome-- 
ttmes'tt mere- inftruments andtods^ 'O ^' i&i^ tfii/^^/i^w ' ifyemr ro i' Jl^ttm on}^^ Hx^^ 
Arifi. Tbeir fad condition I wtH (et down in Fisto's word$; Om ib^ yrurl y'.lr) ra wu^fSMh ri 
.iiiMwr^M k»M iai^ity rim, & Mfurrtf rtSatmm if a $,^ tff:^ iftJWi#/iM)^ 9^ w^nX»fulpfAtf9^, fjui 
M«ri hlf «A< M/rS fi^w, fMiH <(AAai i Uf s^J^rcM. ^ Thofe ccffnTM 9^ ce^rtroi ilrvxittt^* 

which the rtAMwi had brought upon the cities of Afia, are too many to be tranfcribed : but feme ac« 
€«unt of them is to be ieen in Plat* v. Luc, which may ferve for one infhuice out of thouiands.- 
It may be reckond madnefs indeed tnaximas virtutes, qttafi iravt/pnm deli^a, pmhre^ as V»l, M. /ay t» 
ipcaking of Fhocions caie : but fuch madnefs has been very common, and men have fufferd even for 
their virtue. Oehus cruelly put to death* Ocham foforem^^^ ,. <^ patruum eum. centum amplihfilus 
aenepotibees — » nulla injnria laceffius^fid qnbd in his maximam apud Ferfas probitatis (^ fffrMttdinis 
laudem eonfiftere vide^at. Id. And Seneea having recommended the example of Grdcmus Julius {Jt^ 
Urn Qracinusy ap. Tacit, the father of Julius Agricola), adds, quern C, Gtfar etcidit 96 hec mum^* 
tjgttd melm vir eras, qteim ejfe quemquam syrannoexpsdiret* 
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all their relations and poor ehildrcnK Or> once for db take a view offirvkade^ as it 
is defcribed by Pignorius. To pa(s over the Sicilian tyrants^ him of Pber4^ jipoUoJ^ 
.rHs\ and the likey of which hiilory fupplies plenty; confider thole terrible profcrip- 
tions among the Emuim S with the jreigns of mod of their emfercrs^ more bloody 
than Ljbic lion^ gr Hjreanian tiger> even fome of the Onriflinn emperors not excepted* 
Head the direful and unjull executions reported by Amwu MarceUim$s : .among 
hundreds of others that of Emfebim^. Every whifper in thofe times or light fifpi^ 
rcion brought upon men the queflion and tortures inconceivable. Men's very ikemu 
were once interpretec^ to be treaibn; and they durft icarce owxii that they j^dever 
flept^^ What iphuman punifhments were ufed among the Peffiun^fin an arhitrsH 
rxy manner too ; and many times extended to whole families) and all the kindreds 
tho not concerned ^i But inflead of enumerating here burnings, crucifixions* break- 
ings upon the wheel) impalings, <r»«<^«rf^yf, (^c. I choo!e to refer you to thofeau- 
xhorsi who have defignedly treated of .the tormenis and qmfims of the, ancients* 
JLook into the hiftory. of the Ckrifii4fi Omrcb^ and b^ martyrolc^ies : examin the 
prifons of the infkj/itm^ the grams -of which thol^ walls are confctQUSt- and upon 
what J2r^^ occafions men are rackd and tortured by the tormentors there : andt 
to finifh this detail (hideous indeed^ but too true) as faft as I can^ confider the 
inany maffaaes^ perfecutionsi and miferies confeqyent upon themt which fdfi tf 
Hgtvn has caufed, authorized, (anftifiecf. Ihdeed the h^oirj of mankind is little elfe 
.but the hiftory of uncomfbrtablep dreadful paflages : and a great part of it, however 
things are palliated and gilded over, is fcarcely to be red by a gtmd nmurti iban 
^without amazement, horror, tears. One can fcarce look into a news-paper^ or out at 
.liis windffWt but hard(hips and fufferings prefent themfelves, in one ihape or other* 
Now among all tbofi imUi4ms». who have fufierd fnmimljt can it be imagind, that 
4there have not been ms dHt std e s^ whofe griefs and pangs have far omswrighd all 
their injoyments ; and yex who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 

j^btrie M0^« r»Y>tM(s. ^ Mentiood by Cictre V9ith ThmhrSf. He wm tynnc of CMjfai$driM» 

Md is Kiptekaud (out of Fefydtms) as ^^m»i^mil9^ ^ mfhrrm'^ wm^tm, <(r»< wm^' ^BA&«o'if i wmfk 
^mfU^tj h yfimt r m . Yet JEtism Ays, %» 7 iam pmtHt^XtyifMnf^ ig Mn{MrUp»^, lytWr* ^miKm- 
Tt^Hy «A. < It is faid of ^Ua*% ^«ct» after Marinit party were broken, ?mx mm Sello it 

^rudeUtate xmavit^ c^ vicit, S. Aufl. ^ ^ui its evifceratus, ut crueiMtibus mept^a di^ 

.fffintt implermu ah jujiitiam, tervkm reitidetu firndsto f%Hor§ msnfit immoSlis, dec. In the retga 
of Omftantius, * MareSantque dpQi quidam, qi$9d aftid jitUunedi wmti nm Jtjfnt, uhi mtm^ 

.tamurfnnma non videri* ^ V* Pluts in v. Artox. f Ob nexsm unius emnis prefinquh 

tas ftris. Amm. Marc. 
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prudenccy or any power in them> to efcape that bitter drmght^ which they have drunk \ 
And thenj how can we acquit the j$^hce and re^fanMenefs of that Bethg, upon whom 
thefe poor creatures depends and who leaves them fuch great lowers by their exiftence> if 
there be no jmmn ftMty where the proper amends may be made \ So that the argti- 
ment is brought to this undeniable ifTue ; if the fanl of man is not immortal, either 
there is iw God^ upon whom we depend ; or He is an unre^omihU Beifigi or there never 
has been mrj wum^ whofe AiArings in this world have exceeded his injoyments, with* 
out hi$ being the cauTe of it hisnfelf .^But iurely n9 em of thefe three things cai^ 
be iaid« Erg/^"'^^ 

That) which aggravates the hmrdafi of the poor fufierers mentiond above* if therer 
be no fittttre ftstey in which their paft fu Strings may be brought into the account, and^- 
recompenfed, b> that many times their ferfitmwi and tormemort pafs their lives in plenty- 
and grandeur : that is, the imioceut have ix)t only the portions that properly belongs* 
to the criminal and unreaibnable part of mankind, but the gniby have that, whichr 
betongs rather to the innocent «• Such a trmffofiti^n of rewards and punilhmentS) • 
ending in itfelf, without any refpeft to fomething which is to folk)w hereafter, can 
never confift with the nature of a Governor, who ii^ not very much behm> rational • 
a thought^ which God furbid any one ftiould dare to admit of Him. To fuppofe the 
vhrttMHs and Tinfi left ultimately but in the fame fiate with the unjuft and profligate 
IS to fuppofe fuch a conftitHtion of nature, as never can flow from a principle of rea^ 
(on, zGoAof trttth ^nAeqmtj: and therefore fuch a conftitution, as leaves the for* 
mer in a warfe condition than the other, can mtich lefs be fuppofed. 

Obj. It hath been faid, that virtftc tends to make men's lives happy even here, &c. aix! 
how then can the virtuous be fuppofed ever to be fo very miferabk f Anf, In ordinary 
cafes v'rrtne doth produce happinefs: at lead it has indeed a nmwrd tendency to it; is 
the mean, by which it is moft likely to be attaind ; and is therefore the way, which 
a wi-'e man would choo'e for his own fake. But then it doth not follow from hence> 
that there are no perturbaiiom in human affairs; no cafes, in which the ufual effeft of 
virtue may be overpmftrd by d feafes, violence, dyfaflers. It doth not render men «*- 
vubterMe; cannot command the fiafens; nor prevent many great calamities, undet 
which virtue and vice muft fall undiflingMiJhd. (There may be a dirtEl road to a place* 
and fuch a one, as he, who fcts out lor that place, ought to be found in, and yet it 
is poflible he may meet with robhns or accidents in if, that may incommode, or hurt 
him in his journey.) On tlie other f]dcy vice ^rA wicl^dne/s may be fo circumftan- 

• Diis Jefiriii, fi vtlim numirare, cjuthns boms maU evemrit : me minth, fi crnnmimoretn, qtiiiui 
imfrobisoftim}, Cic. . This is juft'y faidj tho I accoun: his iuflaaces aot the moft a^poiite. 
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tiated as to be attended with much gitater pkffttre than farn^ conxruy to the ten- 
dency of its nature ; that is> a Ti/ickgd man may be of a healthful makct born to 
riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them ; atul from the advantage 
of a firong body, an ample fortune, many friends' or liicky: hits, Jie OMiy dedve : 
fkAfuresy which fhall exceed the prefent imorrvcmcnces and fi^erwgi naturally foUoV"^ 
ing from his vices ». 

Men's €irc$tmftafices have a natural influence with refped to the prdem pleafures or i 
fufierings, as well.as their vjrtHi s>tvice,* Ho body fute ever iaid, that 4^ flepends oftfy 
upon thefe : nor, when the natural tendence of them is afferted, is the^naturial tendence - 
or €&&, of the other denied. Therefore indeed, whefi it' is faid chat virtue nmrndllj 
tends to m^ men happy even here, the meaning only is, that it tends to nuike men ' 
happy in proportion to their circumftances; and vice does the comr^try. It is natu- 
rally produ£live of that part of happine(s> which is.in OMiMm pawery and depends upon" 
mtr fihesi makes men more truly happy^ whatever their circumftanfces are, than tbey 
could be without ft i and commotft/ tends to mend their .worldly circumftances too ; 
but it is not afTerted, that virtue can alwajis imirefy corred them, or make men (o 
completely happy in this life, as that their injoyments Aia 1 exceed their mortificati^ 
ons^ no more than the vices of fome particular men, tho they befeavethem* of many 
iblid pleafuTe^ and bring troubles upon them toa do hinder.their worldly injoyments 
from being ^eater than their prefent fuflferings. Not only o\xt^heingy but our place% 
with the timej and mamer of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the fcheme : th? manner erf" behaving ottr felves in our ilation (according to our indow- 
ments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps ( which has 
been hinted already) He has fo orderd things on purpofe, that from the various com-' 
fojition^ -of men's circunvftances wi^h tlie iiacural effeds of their virtues and vices, and 
the many inequalities ariling thence, they might fee the ueceffity and certainty of ano- 
ther (late : and that for this rea'bn there ihouki always be fome remarkable infiances 
of opprejl innocence and flourifbing wickednefs. 

The uplbot is, that upon comparing thofe pleafuresy which are the natural eflfcds of 
v'rtue with thofe fuffcrhigi^ which are the natural efFeds of ill conftitution or other 
calamity, thefe are many, very many times found to exceed : and e contrario, upon 
balancing thofe evdsy which are the genuin eflefts of vice, againft the advantages re- 

« Yet according to Arlfiot'i he cintiot be happy for all that. His opiaion Vto^. L. reprefcnti 

thus: T^' U0:»r.9 fjin ifut eL\nu^iui «{«$ iuikifAe^'uf ir^^^tS^ ij-j t ti wt^ vifjutt, it ^ ixto^ iy«- 
5ay- rro> /«3vi TO* xctxMv uvTueKn z:(ci xaKcemf/*:Kec]^, xicp ix* ftMXifit. w«f»; it/r? roi ixrc? «7«» 

3 fulting 
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fblcing from a fortunate eftate, ^Je may often- be found to outdo the otheri^ 
Both cofftray to reafiny if all ends with this life, and after death be nothing. For mjr 
part) if there were only fome few^ nay but one inftance of each kind in the world 
(unfortunate virtue) and profperous wickednefs)) it would be to meafufficientai^ument 
for a fittme flate : becaufe God cannot be unjuft or unreafonable in any a«f inftance. 
It muft not be forgot here* that many times men o^ great vices have sifo great vbrtmsr 
»d the natural ttkdt of thefe may qualify that of the other, and being added to^ 
their favourable circumftances may help to turn the fca^e. 

If there is no other befide the prefent being, thcgefteral and tt/lud flate of mankind is> 
icarce confiftent with the idea of a res^onnble Caufe. Let us confider it a little h Not 
to mention what we mud fuffer from the very Jitttement and condition of this world 
by hunger) third) heat) cold) and indifpofitions; like ilrift'r/ one generation dropS) and 
another fprings upy to fall again^ and be forgotten \ As we come into the world' 
with the labor of our mothers^ we foon go out of it with onr (mm. CMdhood and 
jonth are much of them loft in infenfibility or triflings vanity and rudenefs ; ob-^ 
fioxbus to many pains and accidents ^ and, when they are fpent b the beft mannerr 
are attended with Ubor and difii^ine. When we reach that jhigo of Ufiy which, 
ttfually takes us from our neareft relations) and brings us out into the world) with- 
what difficulty are proper implojmenti and Rations found for us \ When we are got 
§ntj and left to faamble for ourfelveS) how many hardjbifs and tricks are put upon* 
ttSy before we get the .iagacity and dexterity to fave ourfelves I How many chancer 
do we ftand ? How troublefom is tt^fi made by unreafonablenefS) ill nature) or trifling- 
and want of punftuallty in the perfons with whom we deal ? How do we find our 
fidves inflantly furrounded v/iih Jnares from defigning men, knaveS) enemies (of which- 
the beft men have fome)) oppofite intereftS) fsL&ionsy 2nd many times from a mifchie- 
vous breed, whofe childi/b or diabolic 4 humor feekspleafureinthe uneafineis of othec^ 
people? Even in many of thofe injojmentsj which men principally propofe to them^ 
iAve^^ they are greatly difafpomted^ and experience ihews, how unlike they are to- 
the antecedent images of them. They are commonly mixf- : the offarasms^ 
to moft of them: is too operofe r the completion of them. feUom depends upon* 

• E/ vj/#/ iknnzUs noflrorum MuJhri Uborum, For, as Stnert^ fajs, SmIH eonti^it impHne nflf:i, 
* 'OwjTi^ ^aX^wv ywfi, r^JuJh ig ia^^, % ^ ^wi, y ^'>iyiAjj/£<. Horn* This is trie not on y of 

fingle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empircf. One may fay the (ame concern. 
u|g many of them, that Vlorus fays of Vt\i : La6ordt unnahnm pd^u ut Vtm fiifft credamus* 
c Labor wlaftafyi di/pmilbma natmm, ficiitnti quAdam inter Jt natHtiUi fwif jms£U» Liv. 
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0ttr Jelvet aloftej but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely hit mU right ^ • 
they are generally not only lefs in pradice* than in theory, but die almoft as (oon 
as they are : and perhaps they intail upon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
go on with the hiflory of human life: tho affairs go profperoufly, yet ftill perhaps 
a familj is increadng, and with it new occadons of filicit$uk are introduced, accon^ 
panied with mzayfidrs and tefuler apfrehenfions. At length, if a man, through many 
cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age^ then he feels moft coo. 
monly his freffures rather increased, than dimini(hd> and himfelf Ufi Ale to fuppOfC 
them^ The buHnefs he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for diffMcbz 
mod of his fatubks and afiive powers begin now to fail him apace : rclatiom and 
friends, who might be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the dear Conlbit 
of all his }oys, and all his cares ^) leave him, never to retttm more : wants and fmns 
all the while are multiplying upon him x and under this additional bad he comes 
melancholy behind, tottering, and bending toward the earth ; till he either fiumbk^ 
upon fomething which throws him into the grave ^, or Glinting falls of himfelf. 
And muft he end ben i Is this the period of his being / Is this all ? Did he 
come into the world only to make his waj through the pre(s, amidfl many jufilings 
and hard druggies, with at beft only a few deceitful, little, fugacious pleaTures 
interfperfed, and fo go ou$ of is again ? Can this be an end worthy a firft Cauft 
ferfeSljf reafinatle ? Would even any man, of common (enfe and good nature» 
fend another upon a diffictdt jottmej, in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
meet with a little fmooth way, get an interval for reft and contemplation^ or be 
flatterd with fbme verdures and the (miles of a few daiHes on the banks of 
the road ; yet upon the whole he muft travel through much dirt, take many 
weari(bm fteps, be continually inquiring after (bme clew or diredions to carry 
him through the turnings and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a competent 
viaticum and pay his reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loft in deep 
waters, and befide forced all the while to fence againft weather, accidents, and cruel 
robbers, who are every where lying in wait for him : I fay, would any one fend 
a man upon fisch a jotsmej as this, only that the man might faint and expire at the 
end of it, and all his thoughts perifli ; that is, either for iw^ end zi d!, or for 
the fnmjhmens of one, whom I fuppofe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have 



• Sensible of this. Shafts u(cd to fay, JiT, r«« iiviU^. fi.i waf uH^m, k»M wmf' if^m ^S^. S^ 
* Sentx, ^ Urjijpmh tptoip cutis impar : n SenecM, of himfelf, in Tmc. * JU^Mf aj^dendns 

0mM4 Cor.JH^is, crc> Juv. < 2^*«f» irttXtuk rifAar' ivti^u i^. Sofh. 

been 
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been capabk of halting him ? And n6w can we impute to God thaii whidi is 
fadow the common fize of mim* ? 

; Ivam apt to thinks that even ainong thde, whole (bte ii' beheld with envy^ d^te 
asdi^iMfl^i >who> if at' thie end of then: courfc they 'wm put tt> their ifrlM^Vhtthferi 
\mhout any, refped^ id a fkfmt JFmei they would repeat aB^ the^ pkafum* 'tbey bairif ^ 
had in life, fifon cimditim to go over again alfo all the (ame difippointtBentS) 'the iame 
vCQtatioQs acid unkind treatments from the woiMi the fame, ftcret pangs and tedious 
hbuis^ the fame labors of; body and mindy the £une pains aiid fidhieflbj wbuM b6 
/r/rMpf^o^M^ them at' ihatf priced 

But here the c^y as I hate put i^^ only tdj^i them>^ whamay be recbood 
aVkfloi^ the fmn jiiMM^r ptll^ngers : and for am, that imakes his voyage fo welh 
thttifmds are toft in tempeft^ and toft ^. How many never attain any comfortable 
fettknent in tha workl ? H6w many feil» after they have attaind i^ 1^ various mis- 
foftunes^^? WhacmeltochDlyy what diffaa^ens are caufed in fiouilies by inhumane 
d' vitious-husbandsy fiSfecnr ptevilk wi^i i t fi a f Kwy or dnhappy chflSreni atidf 
if'i^ are' otherwifei if they are- goodi* w^t ^)^^ Hoir 

many are forced by neceffity upon dru(%ing and very (hocking imptoyments fbc 
a^pobr Irvetihoodf , How many fubfift upon b^gingj borrbwingf' add odier fhif2s» 
ndrtin*^ otberwife^ How many nieet with fad accident^ or fW ima dtoknaUe 
dlAifts)' Are tiotaU* companies and the ^ very firtets fiD^ With cbnijphiintsi^^and 
grievsineesy and doleful flAries? I i^er^ beKeVe, diat a great part of ti«id(iid fnay 
aibite their deaths to want and dqe^om Seriouflyi the frefim fiMe of mallddnd 
imnaecountabks.if it has not (base connetkm withr iiMibM*) andbe not as it^i^ 
the p6rch or- entry ta it a* "''''' ' . ' j.: : 

'-TiMre bdne'thi^ more^> 6f itrkidi* netitie 6i^ hTb^tme^ who 

ciNi(iUy^p«Q(bihei(l0l^ anc^ #IfiM^a)ipGMt6>r^^ 

corMpQcM^ viccb iniqdity) f<^y^t leafl? ? Are fiot ddxKuching^ getting fer^ in^ 
miifih deftuKg OM cuioAer) -mfting tyrannm 
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A^^^Mk. Tkih^^'fil^^.'ii^'- : ^ i ^0^ ittihircfdi^ fuj^mm Mccipijh If^^ nifi Jm^ 

rmtf mfciis. Sen. c Tannffir te nede fubduci m nuniis .drdmi if/eriium.€tt/kr$m } /^UM» 

Ur$ md9 remm infrs U jacnttmm fdcies j e^ ccuUs in dhirfr foneRis, flaHHtrnth nmnd't turbines f9< 

tniti. J»m fic$Ui cJ» iffi mifirubms, &c. Cypr. ^ OBI nnnnnb .— wn mrn cstnyn 

^MDn tdcnyn* ^* Ahtk. « o fi fifi m UU fiMmi^ ffcuU €Mfiiskms ocmlis tms mfl- 

fM/kf^f^ ndttdiTi e$tik§tlmm •hdmibts fofih & ^ €9nJa$MtiMm Ummmn fennrMlm HitOm t^ 
WW, c>^ Cjrpr. 
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empty and renfelefs opinions with bawling and fury the great buHnefs ofihij world f 
And are not all rheie contrary to rcffin ? Can any one then with reafon imagine, 
ihat rcfoa ftiotild be given, tho it were but to a iew, only to bs run down aad 
trampled upon, and then ext'mguijbd T May we not rather conclude, that there muft 
be Jimt vioriJ, where reajon will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? Some 
kingdom of reafiH to come * ? 

5. IniheUft phcct ihii ^reat expcSidiiofh which men have, of continuing to live ia 
another flare, beyond thejrave, his I fuppofe been commonlyadmitted as one proof, that 
they JJjall live ; and does fecm indeed co me to add fome weight to what has been laid. 
That they generally have had fuch an expeSltUient can fcarce be denied. The hiftories 
of mankind, thsir deifications, rites, ftories of apparitions, the frequent mention of 
a luuies, with rewards and punilhmcnts hereafter, &c. all teftify, that cvcd the Hea* 
then world believed, lliat the fiuls of men furvived their bodies. Their ignorance 
indeed of the feats and circumfbnccs of the departed has begot many errm-s ^ fif 
ferjliiious ; and thefc have been multiplied by licentious poeti and idle vifionairs : but 
this, being no more than what is ufiial in the like cafes, ought to be no prejudice 
againll th& fimdamemd efimon iifilf. 

Ckera S tho he owns there were different opinions among the Grttk philofophers 
about this matter ; that, ^uod literii exiet, Pberecydes Sjrm primmm dixit, ammos htmi' 
mm ejft femfitemos ; that Pjthagorai and his fchool confirmed this opinion ; that Plam 
was the man, who brought a reafon for it, c^c. yet tcUs us pbtnty, Moiunm ifjlm 
di immortaHtme Ammormn tMitam jidkare; that »tjih ijiumoda inhartr in meMihiU4^it^ 
ficuUrtuK ^ddtuu suguritim ; that firrnantre tuuinet arbslrmttr conftufn naiwmm om^ 
niitm i and more to this purpofe. Now if this confent was. only the effe& of fome 
trsdizioiu hai)ded Trom- parents to their children ; yet fince wc meet with it in aU th» 
qmartert of the world (where there is 4*^ civility or renfe)i vaA in 4// 1^», it feentf 
to bec0nrii/to mankind itfelf, and bom with it. And this is fufficient to give % 
great mtboritj 10 this opinion of the Ibul's immortality. But this is not all. Fot 
it is fupported by all the foregoing arguments, and many other reafonings and fymp- 
toms which we may Had within ourfelvcs. All which, put togctfaer, may at leaft 
jii^ijj an expedation of a future {Vate : that is, render it a juft or reaTonable expefia» 
lion : and thcs this reafin^k expctlaim grows, by being fuch> iruo a further v^. 
i^cnt, that there mil he fuch a fiate. 
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• Bditie, there being aoSkt'ttty of knowledge in t hit life, wemifhope for fiiture oppoRunititb 
when our facultitf fhill be eultcd, <^(. T^ ka<Ai>ik i^ ^U\ S •WA' Mf urSi&m ¥ ifiS n m 

inT\tra Uni, I'uift- xrX. T.Ht. * Itl Tkjc. J^. 
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Fancy 3 man walking in (bmc retirtii fieldt (ar from nolle, and free from prejudice, 
to debate this matter with himfelf : and then judge, whether Inch meditmons3.% ihefe 
would not be juft. " I think I may be furc, that neither UjiUfs matiert nor the 
•* vegttMive tribe, that ftone, that flower, that tree have any reflex thoughts : nor do 
•• the finfirivt animah, that fleep, that ox, feem to have any fucli thing, or but in 
** the loweft degree, and in rcfpeft of prefent objeds only. They do not rfo/in, nor 
" Jifimrfi. I may therefore ceriain'y pretend to be fomcthing much above all thefe 
«* things '. I not only apprehend and confider thefe extermd obje^s a^ing at prefent 
" upon my nerves, but have ideas railed within my felf of a higher order, and many : 
•* I can, not only reprefent to my felf things, thatur*, OThaveheait but dtditce tnany 
" other from them, make excurdors into fmrurity, and forefec much of what will be, 
« or at lead may be; by ftrift thinking I had almoft faid, get into Amiher world 
" beforthand : and, whether I Ihall live in fome other ftaie after death, or not, I am 
•' certainly 4 being^ capable of fuch an expeHation, and cannot but be folicitous about 
« it: noneof which thingscan befaidof thefe clods, orthokbrMcsK Canlthenbe 
" deltgnd for nothing Jiirther, than jufl to eat, drink, Heep, walk about, and a^ 
« upon this earth ; that is, to have no further being, than what thefe brutes have* 
•• (b far beneath me? Can I be made capable of fuch great expeSatiens, which thofe 
•« aninuls know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we muft die 
•* aIHe)y only to be diftfpgimtd at L^f Thus placed, juft upon the confines of ano- 
" thcr better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, and injoying it, 
'• only to make a Jbort apftaraaee here^, and then to be _/J« o«c, and totally fmik^\ 
n Muft I then, when I bid my lafl farewell to thefe walks, when I clofe thefe lids^ 
4* and yonder blue regions and all this fcene darken upon me and go out, mufl I then 
*< only ferve to fumifh duft to be mingled with the aAies of thefe licrds and plants^ 
« or with this tbrt under my feet? Have I been fct Ji far abne them in life, only 
I* to be levetd with them at death ? 

This argument grows fironger in the apprehenlion of one, who is confctous of abi- 
lities and inttlkUttd imfrovemtnity which he has had no opportunity here of Jhewing 
aodu£ng, through want of health* want of confidence % warn of proper place, wane 
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• Mnhiokt thafi plujoloplters mike but n otU arp^mnce in Aorj. who, looking big and filtu- 
ous, at the fame (imc protcrcd, ihac their owa fouls were not Aipciior to thofe of gnatc, t^e. » 

ig rvl* ^t^m ' flu r^St ivrSt piArweipwrBTn ■t'-j:"' ■' Et/ti. ^ AltXanJir afiCf 

death might be in the fame Rate with his muUritr (JW. Aiian,\ but fure not with his mitl». 
* Brevt) tji hicfruSui hamulHi. may be juftly faid for all LKeriiim. ^ O mi-^i*®- r>i«rt>. 
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«f liberty. Sudi improvementf, and tlie knowledge confequeni upon them, cannot 
ultimately tefpeft this fime: they can be only an inlargeraent, and preparation for 
another. Tliac is a'l ilicy can be ; and if they are not that, they are nothmg. And 
iherelbre he may be fuppofed thus, further, to argue within himfelf. ** Can rlie Au- 
«< thoi; of my reafgning faculties be Himfelf fo tmrtt^ontitt as to give me them, eir 
« thcr not to employ them, or only to weary my felf with nfekfi purfuits, and 
*' then drop me ? Can He, who is privy to all my circwn^meet^ and to thefe very 
« ihoK^hrs of mine, be fo infenfibk of my cafe, as to have m regard to ir, and 
♦* not provide for it I 

It grows Jironger flill upon the mind of one, who rcfiefiing upon the h^rd treat- 
ment he has met with from this world, the little caufe he has given for it, the 
pains and fecret uncaHne^ he has felt upon that fcore, together with many other 
Offerings which ic was not in h s power to prevent, cannot but make a JUenty hum^ 
ile offtal to that Being, who is his /^ and trne refuge^ and who he muft believe 
will not defert him thus. 

Laflly, it \% firongeji of aU to one, who, befides all this, ettdemMitrs in the conduft 
of his life to obferve the laws of reafm ( that is, of his nattre; and that is, of the 
^thor of nature, upon whom he dependsj ; laments, and labors againfl his own r^_ 
mitieii implores the Divine mercjn P"ys forfome^«*r j?«m hcarefter; afts and lives, 
in the hopes of one; and denies himlelf many things upon that view : one, who by the 
exaltation of his reafca and upper faculties, and that, which is certainly the ciFed of 
real and ufeful philofophy, the praftice of virtite, is flill approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already tafle fomething fpiritual and above this world. 
To fucb 3 one there mufl be 3 ftrong expedation indeed, and the argucnent built.upoa 
it mufl be proportionable. For can he be indowd with fuch capacities and have, as. 
it wen overtures of immortality made him, if after all there is no fuch tbir^^ N'uft 
his private afts and conceaid exercifes of religion be all lofl ' ? Can a Perfeft Being 
have To little regard to one, who however inferior and nothing to Hioi, yet r^ards 
Him according to his beji Mities in the government of himfelf? 

Are fuch meditationi and rcfleflioru as thefe well founded, or rwt? If they arc^ 
it nuifl be reafonable to think, that God will fatisfy a rti^inahU expeUaiien. 

There are other argnments for the immortality of the foul, two of which I will leave 
with you, to be at your leifure ponderd well. The me is, that, if the finis of men 
are mortal (extinguiflid at dcathj, the cafe of brniet is by much preferable to that of 
mm. The pUafnret of brutes tho but feofuil, are more fincere, being palled or di- 

■ Art fiiltlii teat! t 

¥ KuniHid 
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niiiiihd by no diverting confideration : they go ^Mtf into them ; and when fhey 
have them oot> they feem k(s to want theoH not thinking jpf them. Their ySj^lqr^ 
sre attended with no reflexion % but arefuch as they are (aid to be p* ^i^^obf* S. .T)f<^ 
are void 6[c4m ; are undei no apprehenfion for families ancl pofterity i never; fttwe 
diemfdves with vain inquiries^ hunting after kstwkJgt which mufl: periih, vi^ 
them; are not anxioiis about Aarfm9artftMi\ nor can be dilappointed of any hopf^ 
or expedations ; and at laft (bme fudden blow (or a few minutes o£.m^rtfim paiq/ 
finiflies them> having never jS nmcb ds kmfwu that they were mortal* i 

ThtotbiT vh that the foul is a frimfk rfDfi r that) which brings vitality, to the 
body. For how iHould that) which has been proved to be a fubftancei and at x\fi: 
fame time is alfo a principle of life> and ds Jkcb (as being what it isj is 4iliv€i I- fay» 
how can that die S unlds it is annihilated \ 

Here I begin to be very lenfible how much I want zg$udi. But as the itligioo of 
nMkn h my thenpe^ I niufl at prefeht content my felf witti that light which* f^Mdf^f 
affords ; my bujfinels being» as it feeihsy only to ftiew> what a Heathen fhUpfipbffr ' 
without any other helps and sdmoft «(tn-«^/JW»r^ , may be fuppofed to think* I hope 
that neither the doing ol thist nor aay thing elie containd in this Ikdmmhfh can j^ 
the lead prejudice to any other tr/k rdigion. Whatever is immediately nvesldfiffif 
Cod^ muft> as well as any thing elfe> be treated as being wImu it is: whieh cannot bc» 
if it is not treated with the higheft regard, believed, and otejdk That there^re^ which 
lias been fo much infilled on by me^ and is as it were the burden of my foogv is fo tkr 
^fironi undermining true revedd reUffWi that it rather paves the way for its reception. 
, This i take, this opportunity to remark to you once hit all^ And fo reti^mipg to my 
fhitofoi/jery I cannot imagin but that even he would have at leajft^ fome fuch general 
thoughts^ thefci which makeup almoil the remainder of this Uft (i^dion- 



» Ttrd, ptricula, quA vidtnty fugiunt : cum if tiger t, ficttrd funt.^Q. Sen. ^ \it^' 

im tDiN3 n^Di? CDDiDu; CDnywo tianrnn nyiosn. s. iqijMsr. « su mihi ftrfnu- 

Jiffic fimio, eum femfmr agiutur a/simuf, mc frineifmm motm ifsStMt, quia ft ipf§ mei^Mf ^ 

ntfinem quidtm haSiturum tjfi motm, qnis ntmquMm ft Ifft fit nliilurui. Cic That in Grtg.TlkM$^» 
is Hke this thought of TUlfy: 'H 4^v^ itvUktnrr^ irth ifisrtri iST Zmm tUXtku* ktuXu^ t]^ rf m»» 
roKUHTf r^ inl tufTtnpuHci* ri ^ imi »tniT(t9 turtufrof hh »A. But that in S, Auftim comes /bmcthiog 
nearer to my meaning: Efi animus vita quadamt tmd§ omne qtfd oaimMum tft vivit. ' ■ ■ • 
Nim ergo ftefi animus m^ri. Ham fi caren foterh virat wm animus ftd. aaimatum- n/ifiiiW 
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IX. TTx Joul, when ft parM from this grofi hdi, n/ill pajs hj fomt hot> into Jime new 
fiat, er Jiait^ agteetAU to the ntaure of it ». Every fpecies of beings mud belong co feme 
region, or Hate. Becaufe nothing can be, but it muft be fimt where, and fame hnv : and 
there being different kinds of abodes and manners of fubfifting in the univerfej and 
ihc natures of the things, that are to exift in them, bsing alfo different, there will 
be a greater ctingrmj between theft ftveral natnrti re/peftively and Ibme panicukr /i*- 
<■«, ox flatei, than there is baween them and others; and indeed fuch a one, that out of 
thofe perhaps they cannot fubfift, ornot»«iw*^. To thofe therefore rouft be their re- 
fpeSiver<«fc»f«.- to thofe they are a^'uk^i;*/ by the courfe of natuit, and conftitution 
of things, or rather by the Author of them \ 

While the foul is in the body, it has Ibme powers and opportunities of moving it 
fjxintaneouny, or otherwife than it would be moved by the meer laws of gravitation 
and mechanif'm. This is evident. But yet, notwiihflanding this> the weight of 
that kedj, to which at prefent it is limited (among othei- cau^) conftrains it to ad 
for a while upon this ft^e. That general law, to which bodies are fubjefled, makes 
it Hnk in this fluid of air, fo much lighter than itfelf; keeps it down; and fb deter- 
mines the feat of it, and of the foul in it, to be upon the furfacc of this rdwi, where, 
or in whofe neighbourhood it was fird produced. But then, when the foul (hall be 
difengaged from the grofs matter, which now inclofts and incumbers it, and either 
become n/^dfpirit, or be only veild in its own fine and obfequious vehicle, it muft 
at the fame time be either freed from the Uws of bodies, and fall under /inae ethert 
which wiH carry it to fome proper manfion, or ftate 'i or at leaft by the old onet be 
capable of mounting upwards ■*, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of 
emcrgii^ out of thefe r^ions into Tome medium more fuitab!e, and (if the philofopher 
may fay lb) etjuiBbrious. Thus much as to ;he general fiatt of fouls after death* 
But then. 



* Thefrjtn/jnijTuriMof <ou1s })ukecn mwh tilked o^: buc m ftmimiM,—qHeoUm riJieult, f^mimo 
Jigaiar ^km fcht'.A, nt rtf. IIi ijwJtm ftni diin ; qmj ^ai ftcii, vidttur ■vtrtri, nt tpui iJ crrJut. 
So L»amitlm!. Indeed who cm but laugh, when ht rcids in Zut'ian nf Htmir'i hiviiig been a m- 
mel in BaBriM. kc. * Xv^iir ■fi i(>i(.m rl t/Mm wfij tb siMin. HitreL ' Ej» 

hHmiH ai^Mt Jt^rt/fa m turn rmieaiir hium. ^ufijuij Hit rfi. -jiti ftliit»i whchUi anim»i bratt rtcifit 
jinu. 8^. 'H ^ &■m^i^ wfM-mtSiias krM^ii, "^ i tF iiftrii, «« rlifwf riwr, in^ri; Wfti T ? *mX9 
iLuSKfu tncH, in Tiv'BiUr io^miu ifiMti oia^ Hiirtil, * Dtf^ili farcmi, tr- 

vitr vtl»iu mJ ccelum. S. Hier. 
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X. In this tuw flMi, w fUct ff iJMcj there wutj be differem flatUns befitting the d^t^ 
remes ef fartktdar finle mmngthemfihesy 4S thej mre mere or Ufs perfdl m their kgtd. Wc 
fee even inanimate bodiesi which have different gravities, figures, impulfes, &€. fet- 
tle into fome erder among themfdvesy ^reeable to thefe differences. And fo by the 
fame univerfal rule in nature (m^ that differences in things are attended with an- 
fwerable relations and effeds) ybvilr muft alfo take their fituation in feme kmd o£ orddc 
according to their differences* 

XI. The great difference ef hteman fitds, with reJpeU to perfeSion and intperfeSiion^ Ues 
m their dfferene degrees and habi$s * ef reapmatlenefs or smreafonabknefs \ That is to 
fay, not only in men*s different imfrovemems, or neglefts and abufe of their rational 
faculties; but alfo in the greater or lefs influence of thefe upon their adions, and by 
confequence in their different d^rees of virttuy or vice. For a man is accounted a 
rea/onabk man, when he reafons rightly, and follows his realbn : in which expreffioa 
virtue muft be included, being (as p. 1793 & ai.) notbinjg but the fraHice of reafim 
and trmh. 

That men are reafonable, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some rea« 
Ion well upon Jome fubjeds^ but in refpeft of othersy to which they have not been ac« 
cuftomd, are dim and confufed : or they are partial to their vices and paflions, their 
old impreilions and parties; and fo their reafon is not gcneraly nor has its due extent, 
or mflttence. Others, whofe reafon is uncultivated and weak, tho they have virtuous 
inclinations, many times fall into fteferflition and ahjkrdities ; mifled by authorities, and 
over-awed by old or formal modes of fpeaking, and grave non-fenje. Many, if not 
the mod, feem to have (carce any nation of reafon or virtue at aU, but a& fbrtuitoufIy» 
or as they fee other folks aft ; moved either by bodily propenfions, or by example. 
Some fw there are, who endeavottr to improve their underfbndings, to difcover what 
is agreeable to reafon, and to fix their epinians ; and condud their lives accordingly* 
And in all thefe fiveral kgtds there are various d^ees of elevation in knowledge and 
virtue, and of immerfion in vice and ignorance, and new differences arifing endlefly# 
All this is vifibk. 



a The Jews, who generany (ay, that by the pradice of religion the foul acquires perfe^ioo and life 
eternal, lay fuch a (Irefs upon lutbits of piety, that R. Albo makes the tffcSt of gi?ing looo xmxm in 
charity at once by no means equal to that of giving one xmx. and repeating it looo times. niDMn 

npK oyo N^nn ^yzry n^^ufyo rybvM -inr niniD T\yp^ loyyn ipn 7yB n>^wy. 1 1^ 

r^^'^vry N^n ^n^rmi io\ici -inN ysmvy bioni— nia> h>Dw \xm^ "pnn^ N^nin nira nuny 
nyb a^p mrm ^v^^r^ 7Dwa ipnim nui nibD -^hn wbjh. //. uv. 
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Now the fouly TtRc&ingj finds in itfelf t7i/d general ficuldeSf mif by which it m^ 
jerftands, and judges, and reafons (all which I comprehend under the term rdthmdfikm 
iultieSf or reafin); and oftatherj by which it wills, or determins to ad> according to the 
judgments and conduiions made in the upper part of it. And the more pcrfeUfy it 
performs thefe operations (#• e» the more trtdj^ it reafons, and the more rtMbfy it witti 
and executes the decifions of reafon), the more ferfe^ certainly it muft be in its 
kind ; and the more imperfedly. the more imperfeft. The accompliibments there- 
fore and perfeSUcns of human foulsj and the confrarj^ muft be in proportion to the fore- 
mentiond differences^ 

XIL Accerding tothefed»ffnefKtsthmki$ni{emhkt9t\m^ tU fids rfmtn willjmd 
their flatiom in the fitture world \ This is but a corollary from what goes before. 

Ohj. Why fhould we think, that God caufes things to be in fuch a manner, as that 
in the fitture flaie men (hall be placed and treated according to their merit, and the 
prc^efs they have made in reafon and virtue, when we fee the cafe to be widely dil^ 
ferent in this \ jinf. It muft be rememberd, that this is one of thofe very rr^j 
on which the belief of the foul's immortality is founded. Now, if it be reafonable 
to believe there is a future ftate, becaufe things are deah smetpsaUy now, upon that ve- 
ry fcore it will be reafonable to thinks that they are dealt e^eattj ^ in that other fhte*^ 

Here bodily wants and a£FeAions, and fuch things as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with dtmeritj kifowledge with i^w- 
rance : and hence it comes to pafs many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men fuffer, and both are, if there is no other ftate, in their wrong places. Bur, whea 
the corporeal caujes of mifplacing ftiall be removed, Jfirits (or fpirits and their trifMHtrm, 
mtvfMtnxu) may be fuppofcd more regularly to take their dsie pofts and privileges: the 
impudent and vitious will have no fuch offortmities of getting intocircumftances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find fuch okftruSlioHs to 
keep them down in circumftances unworthy of them. Be fure the more advanced 
and pure any ftate is, the more froferly will the inhabitants be ranked, and the JM^er 
•nd more natural will the fubordination of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind of buflnels, for which they are 
educated and frepared; men of the fame profeflions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reafonable de/hring to be (tho they not always can be) wirh their Lk; ^ ; 



• Ti>V»« zrfonrwfTm tJ if«if. Plate. *» With an equal or impirtial rfgard to every man's 

dclCTts: cqu tJibly. « 'Ay^^r hi ik^n^ Urv 'Avrif^tiTH «cy»S-M. E. Flat, 
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and the vitious ("as they fcarcely cannot be) with theirs. And why (hould we not 
think, than an ajfociation and comrntmim of. fouls with thofeof their own fize, difpofi- 
tion, and habits may be more umverfal and compUatj when thofe things, which in great 
meafure hinder it here, (hall be no more ? If we may think this, certainly thofc 
fields or ftates, in which the virtuous and mji * (hall meet, muft be different from thofe 
in which the fiolifb and wicked (hall herd together ^ The very diflFerence of the com' 
fmj will itfdf create a vaft dijGFerence in the manner of their living. 

XIII. The mmponSymd cwditims of the virtuous dudrcdfomng part muft be proportiom^ 
Mly better than thofe of thefooUjh and vitious. The propofition cannot be inverted, or 
the cafe be otherwife, if the conftitution of things depends upon a reafonable cau(e : 
^ I have endeavourd to (hew it does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that the praHice of reafon (in its juft extent) is the great 
pepaaratfve for deaths and the nsearn of mtvauciug our h^fpiueji through all our fuhfii 
quens duration. But moreover! 

XIV. In the future Jfate reJpeS wHl be had not only to men*s reapming^ and virtues^ of 
the contrarjy but alfi to their injojments and fufferings here ^. Becaufe the forementiond 
Inequalities of this world can by no means be redreft, unlefs men's injoyments and fuf* 
ferings, taken together with their virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
fay> taken together : becaufe no reafon can be af&gnd, why a vitious man (hould be 
recompenfed for the pains and mifchiefs and troubles, which he brings upon himfilf by 
his vices, as the natural confequences of them ; nor, on the other fide, why any de- 
<ludions (hould be made from the future happinefs of a good man upon the fcore of 
thofe innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of his moderation, regularity, 
other virtues, and found reafoning. 

Cor. Wicked men will not only be lefs happy than the wife and virtuous, but be re^ 
aiUj unhappy in that ftate to come. For when all the happinefs, that anfwers to thofe de- 
grees of virtue, which they had, and thofe fufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural efiedof their wickednefs; I fay, when that is fubtnu^ed, what 

• Oi srf^iAoo-«^»^f$ tfpB'*^) or •! k>^Z<^ ^tXoro^M, in PUto's (lyle. ^ TiXmrivwtra^ iw 
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remains upon the s^count will be fomething below oo-happiners : which muft be 
iomt quantity of fojitive wAapfmefsj or mifery* 

Thus there will be rewards, and punijliments hereafter ; and men will be £^, or 
wAoffjr according to their behaviour, injoymentSi and fufFerings in this prcfent life.. 
Bur^ 

XV. If the immcrtsilky ef the Jo$d cmnet h dtmeftflratedj jetiiiseertmnthecmrgrj 
€0tHot ^ To fay, when a haufi is ruinous and fain, that it once had an whabitsnt, 
and that he is efcaped out of it, and lives in fome other pbce, can involve no cotv- 
tndidion, or abfurdity ^ And> 

XVI. If the immertiJitj rf the fid Jhottld be cm^tJerd enlj as 4 frob^Mitj^ orevenos 
n cboftce foJJWUj jet ftill d virtttam hfi is f be freferred befere its centrarj. For if the 
Ibul be mortal^ and all preception pcriihes for ever at our death, what in thu cafe does 
t good roan Ufi by his virtue? Very rarely more than fome ads of devotioHy and in- 
fiances of PMrt^c4tieih which too by cuftom grow hibitual and eafy S and it may 
be pleafimt by being ( or feeming at lead to be ) reafonable. On the other hand> 
what does a vitious man gain I Only fuch injoymems, as a virtuous nun kaves: and 
thofe are fuch> as moft commonly owe their being to a vitiated tafte; grow infipid in 
lime, require more trouble and contrivance to obtain them> than they are worth; go 



• Sure tho(e argaments in Zjuretiiu can convince no body. Smic qmniam, qus/p^tis wiJ'rqHt va» 
fisf DiffluiTi humorem, <^ Uticim difadirt ctmisi Crtde Mrnmsm qtsoqHi difimdi, &c. And Pfdtma 
ligni pariter c$im cor fori d/* unk Crefcen ffntimuSf frntorquo ftnifctri montem, Uc, ^Mro /$nimttm 
qftoqno dijfohi frttitri necejfe ift i ^HMmdoquidetn ponnrsnt m otitn contMgin morSL Nor tbofe in 
Tlhiy (N. H 7* ff») : if there reaUy are any at all. For to plead the i^ntegtmuh exftrimtntum is 
to beg the quedion ; M^hich may be put thus, Whether we (hall after death be more conlcious of 
onr exigence, than we were before we were bom. And if DicdMrcims's LesbUci were extant, I be- 
lieve we ft^ould find nothing (Ironger in them. The truth feems to be, Ov fiixn-^i o Muut^ ii^int' 
rm uHn tIm uvtm ^^vxifi but be comforts himfelf with this thought, that«fMr«i ^uaarm i^mct, f«v- 
Tu will prevent future fufferings. This is in rl /*« wm nmrm^ityi. Hiorocl. ^ Nor. that 

the (bul ftill exids f^pov iMr«Ai)rvr« ^(vSk r ifii/Ttfrn lixm, Fif. f, Domtu m6 hMtMtoro dtftrtt^ itlt^ 
Sittir: ^ corpHs, relianm m6 sttims, defluit. LUk. « M«iep«< 5 j$ i^i^ iifi,(^ ir* 
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off difagreeably ; are fbllowd many times by (harp reflexions and bitter penances in 
the rear ; and. at beft after a (bort time end in nothing, as tfthfy had never -been.* This 
is all % But then if the foul prove to be immortal (as we have all th^ reafon in the- 
world to think* it will) I what does the virtuous man ^4«» .? His prefent pleafures (\t 
not fo many^ are more fiicerc ^ and naittral^; and the e£Feft of his felf-denials and 
fubmiflion to reafon, in order to prepare himfelf for a future ftate, is the happinefi 
of that ftate : which> without pretending to defcribe it, nuy be prefumed to be 
immortal^ beaufe the fouMs fo ; . and to be purerand of a more exalted nature (L e. 
trtary mdgre^ir) than any of thefe low injoymeats here* becanfe that ftate is ever/^ 
way Jnjiatuce above this. And ^in^what. does the wicked man bfi i That'faap-» 
pkiefs* which the virtuous gain ds fiech ; and he finks, befide, into fome degreed' 
the wthof^fs of thatTuture ftate: of which one may fay in general, that it may 
beas much greater than the unh^pinefs or fufitrings of <this. worlds- as the happing 
and jpys of that are above thofei of this» . 

In a ftate that is fiirk$ud and clear every thing will be- purer, and bpeme more 
diire&ly^ and ftrongly, and (if the expreftion may be tolerated) with manJpirU : there 
will be fewer obftrudions to either happinefi or unhappinefs : the- foul will lie marg 
€fa$j and have nx>re immeduue and acute perceptions of either : fo that each of them 
lA^hetr kind»will be more mtem/i^ the one nearer to pure or mere happinefs, the other 
to the contrary^. But to enter further into the nature and^oeconomy of the 
yet unknown world is too arduous an undertakingrfbr my fhHoJ^er^ 

I ftiaHonly add, that the reMfiftk^jand virt$ic$u tozn has at leaft this advantage over 
the fooli/B znd frofiigmey that, tho his wifdom and virtue cannot nlwajs redify that 
which Is aml^s in himfelf or his circumftances, they will 6nd means to alleviate hk^ 
prefliires and difadvantages, and fupport him under all the anomalies of life^ with cam^ 
firts of which' the other knows nothing: particularly this* the injoyment of ao- 
humble, bist weR grounded expedatioa of feJkiej hereafter, fiocere and durable \ 

* Cdle ffifirtur 'Aimuu ^ 'O «cf nf iUarfiwm t^ fihuti kfMTttfjiiOirM^ nMfwurau HierdcL 

c If the foul was mortal, yet the virtuous man tIw Uuri rtXMTitrtt >in?mfAfimm, rl intiZn lut^i* 
fAtnq «ty«$-fy, hMufjuw orrt^ W\ ^^ fAMKcc^to^. 9^ </> 9^ re cSfMi, »rA. SimtL ^ *^0.7» fan 

fM9M r«/ xttXS mfuatu T rtrnhuw S* ^uvXh, «AA« 9^ uury r jf ifhffi futaof, /«' nr fAovn^ ihxu uq nttruAf i 
pcivX»i vT^eyfsSr. Hier. * Oi ^ ^ixttM T uftKm, u fttnUf «A^ ^rAswfxrSo'tf, ccM* liw l^^sftn 
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XVI I. He thcrefirej wh9 would aSl according to trmhy tmtfiy in the laft phce, m^ 

'^Ij cofijtder what he isy and how circumflantiated in this frefim Jlate^ and provide ac^- 

tordinglj ; but, fm-ther^ ntujl conjider him/elf al/i as one whofi exiftence proceeds 4fn int§ 

opioihery and provide for that too. How I thinl^ihis is to be done> by this time I 

^hope you fully apprehend. 

For a conclsipon of the whole matter ; let our converfation in this world, fo far 

as we are concemd> and able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to be what it it 

(what it is in itfelfj and what with regard to usj to other beings^ to canfes^ circnm^ 

Jlancesy conjiquences) : that is> let us by no aA dcnj any thing to be trtse^ which is 

• tme : that is, let us ad ^according to reafin : and that is, let us ad according to 

the Utw of our nature. By Jjonejllj endeavouring to do this we (hall expreb our duty * 

Xo Him, who is the Author of it» and of that law; and at the fame time prc^ 

cute our own proper happinefs (the happinefs of rational beings) : we ihall do what 

^tends to make us eafy here, and be qualifying our felves and preparing for our re- 

.XDoval hence to our k)ng home; that great revolution^ which* at the fartheft, can* 

;ix>t be very far off. 

And now, Shr^ the trouble is almoft over for the prefent, fiot properly which I give 
■you* but which you have brought upon yourfelf, thefe beiftg the 72w^//, which you 
defired: unlefs I have any where mifreprefented myfelf through inadvertence i which 
I own may be. At the foot of the page I have in (omt places fubjoind a few littb 
ilridures principally of antiquity^ after the manner of annotations : fuch as, when I 
came to revife thefe ftieets, I could recoiled upon the fudden ^; having no common- 
place book to help me, nor thought of any fuch thing before that time. They 
-may ferve perhaps fometimes a little to explain the text ; and fometimes to add 
weight; but chiefly to dn/ert you, who know very well how to improve any the 
kafi hint out of the Ancients* and I fear will want to be diverted. I have alfb 
printed a few copies of this Sketchy not with any defign to make it public, but 
merely to fave the trouble of tranfcribing c ; being minded, fince I have made it^ 
to leave it not only with jouy but perhaps alfo with two or three other friends : 



■> Tfiir§i ^ 0iy B^fttwiMi uT§i oriir^TH [oltxA uftri!], Jof ^ Some more were 

■ftddcd in the Icoood impseflTioo. i Nothing more was intended at firft. See the adver- 

t^mtm. 
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^ IjoTeva*! with my Frn^t as a frivMt mammnit of one that meant well. Tho,' 
as to the difpofal and fate of it* much will depend iqwn youi judgioent and. 
sunner of acceptance. 



William Wollaston* 
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